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PREFACE. 


These  Sermons  on  Faith  are  an  expansion  of  a  Course 
preacht  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  month 
of  February,  1839.  Being  called  upon  to  publish  them,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  develope  the  ai'gument  somewhat 
more  fully  than  my  limits  had  allowed  me  to  do  in  the 
pulpit.  When  I  chose  the  subject,  my  wish  was  to  shew 
that  the  office  assigned  to  Faith  in  the  Christian  scheme 
is  not  at  variance,  but  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  man's 
nature,  by  tracing  the  influence  of  Faith,  as  exemplified 
in  the  relations  of  our  natural  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
rehgion  of  the  Heathens,  and  of  the  Jews.  I  was 
desirous  of  assisting  my  youtliful  hearers  in  extricating 
themselves  from  a  difficulty  often  felt  by  those  who 
begin  to  reflect  about  religion, — namely,  how  Faith,  of 
which  they  hear  so  little  in  the  affairs  and  duties  of 
ordinary  life,  should  in  religion  be  all  in  all.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  the  subjects  treated  in  the  last 
three  Sermons  of  the  present  series  were  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  one,  speaking  generally  of 
Faith   in    its   relation   to    the   other   parts  of  our  being. 
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But  being  led  to  look  into  Mr  Newman's  Lectures  on  Jus- 
tification, for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  view  of  Faith 
taken  in  a  work  which  has   excited   so    much   attention, 
and  which  represents   opinions   held  by  a  large   body  of 
our  Church,   I    found   myself  compelled    to    enter   much 
more  at  length  than   I   had  intended  into  the  argument 
for   establishing   the   practical   power   of  Faith.       Hence 
the  latter  part  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  my  chief 
reason  for  undertaking  it,  was   very  imperfectly  brought 
out :  several  paragraphs,  among  others  the  Cloud  of  Chris- 
tian Witnesses,  were  omitted  in  the  delivery,  lest  I  should 
too   far   exceed   the   term  ordinarily  assigned  to   modern 
sermons:  and  some  leading  topics  were  merely  glanced  at, 
or  left  altogether  untoucht.     These  imperfections  I  have 
endeavoured  in  some  measure   to  remedy,  in  order  that 
the    exposition    of    the  power   of   Faith    in  its   manifold 
ojSices   might   be   less   unworthy   of  the   glorious   theme. 
The  first  two  Sermons  are  printed   nearly  as   they  were 
preacht:    the    third   and    fourth    of    the    original    course 
have  each  been  divided  into  two.     I  trust  however  that 
my  hearers,    who   requested   me   to   print  them,  will  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  alterations  that  have  been  made. 
Precision    and    completeness    are    of    greater    importance 
in   a   printed   discourse,   than   in    a   spoken  one :    for  the 
cur     can     seldom    follow     the     steps    of    a     long     and 
iomplicatcd  argu)nent.  /^ 

Writing  on  this  day,  I  cannot  forget,  that  on  this  day 
he,  whom  God  sent  to  deliver  His  Church  from  the  thick 
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darkness  spread  over  it,  and  to  reproclaim  the  great  truth, 
that  man  is  justified  by  Faith  without  the  works  of  the 
Law, — I  cannot  forget  that  on  this  day  that  true  and  valiant 
man  of  God,  the  holy  Martin  Luther,  entered  into  immor- 
tality. It  is  a  day  which  to  me  also  personally  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  deepest  grief  and  the  most  blessed  assur- 
ance :  for  on  this  day  he  who  had  been  the  light  of  my  life 
gave  up  his  soul  to  his  Saviour.  O  that  a  blessing  might 
rest  on  these  Sermons,  so  that  they  might  help  some  in 
embracing  the  truth  which  Luther  taught !  O  that  they 
might  strengthen  their  author  to  walk  in  the  path  in 
which  his  brother  shewed  him  the  way ! 

Herstmonceux, 
Fehrmry  18,  1840. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  and  shame  that  I  allow 
these  Sermons  to  issue  from  the  press  anew,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  Notes  which  were  intended  to  illustrate 
them.  My  excuse  to  my  readers,  as  well  as  to  my- 
self, must  be,  that  the  seven  years,  which  have  elapst 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition,  have  been 
employed,  so  far  as  leisure  could  be  gained  from  official 
duties,  in  other  works,  which  appeared  to  be  of  more 
immediate  interest.  By  such  I  am  still  occupied,  with 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  time  for  the  promist  Notes 
until  some  months  have  gone  by.  Therefore,  having 
heard  from  various  quarters  that  persons  have  been 
wishing  for  these  Sermons,  which  have  been  out  of 
print   for  some  years,   I   am  induced   to   repubhsh   them 
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in  their  original  form,  purposing,  with  God's  blessing, 
to  devote  myself  to  the  Notes,  as  soon  as  my  hands  are 
free  from  the  works  they  are  at  present  engaged  in. 
Since  these,  along  with  the  text,  will  form  a  substan- 
tive volume,  the  miscellaneous  Sermons,  which  were 
subjoined  to  those  on  the  Victory  of  Faith,  are  reserved 
for  a  separate  collection. 

April  6,  1847. 
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SERMON    I. 

FAITH,    THE    VICTORY    THAT    OVERCOMETII    THE    WORLD. 

1  John  v.  4. 
This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  Faith. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  must  needs  strike  e very- 
reader  of  the  New  Testament,  even  the  most  thoughtless 
and  careless,  is  the  perpetual  mention  that  is  made  of 
Faith,  the  great  and  paramount  importance  attacht  to 
Faith.  Faith  is  there  spoken  of  as  the  foundation,  the 
source,  and  the  principle  of  everything  that  can  be  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy  in  man, — as  the  power  by  which  all 
manner  of  signs  and  wonders  are  to  be  wrought, — as  the 
golden  key  by  which  alone  the  treasures  of  heaven  are  to 
be  milockt, — as  the  unshakable  indestructible  rock  on 
which  the  Christian  Church  is  to  be  built.  When  our 
Lord  came  down  from  the  mount,  where  the  glory  of  the 
Godhead  shone  tlu'ough  its  earthly  tabernacle  diu-ing  the 
fervour  of  His  prayer,  and  where  His  spirit  was  refresht  by 
talking  with  Moses  and  Elias  on  the  great  work  He  was 
about  to  accomplish, — when,  after  this  brief  interval  of 
heavenly  communion.  He  returned  to  the  earth,  and  was 
met  by  that  woful  spectacle  of  its  misery  and  helplessness, 
physical  and  moral,  the  child  who  was  sore  vext  by  the 
evil  spirit,  and  whom  His  disciples  could  not  heal, — and 
when,  the  cure  having  been  wrought  instantaneously  by 
His  omnipotent  word,  He  was  askt  by  His  disciples  why 
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they  had  been  unable  to  effect  it, — He  replied.  Because  of 
your  unbelief.  And  then,  having  thus  taught  them  what 
was  the  cause  of  their  weakness.  He  tried  to  revive  and 
renew  their  hearts  by  telHng  them  how  they  might  gain 
strength,  and  how  great  strength  they  might  gain :  Verily 
I  say  to  you,  if  ye  have  Faith  as  a  grain  of  mustardseed,  ye 
shall  say  to  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place  ; 
and  it  shall  remove  ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you  ; 
thus  encouraging  them  by  declaring  the  infinite  power 
that  lies  m  the  very  least  Faith,  if  it  be  but  genuine  and 
living.  In  like  manner,  when  the  wonder  of  the  disciples 
is  excited  by  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  He  calls  away 
their  thoughts  from  the  particular  outward  efiect,  to 
the  principle  by  which  such  efiects,  and  far  greater,  may 
be  produced :  Verily  I  say  to  you,  if  ye  have  Faith,  and 
doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  this  lohich  is  done  to  the  jig- 
tree,  but  also,  if  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain,  Be  thou 
removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done. 
Passing  on  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Epistles,  we  find  the 
power  and  workings  of  Faith  still  more  frequently  urged, 
and  still  more  emphatically  dwelt  on.  The  most  inatten- 
tive reader  can  hardly  fail  to  observe,  how  the  justifying 
character  of  Faith,  in  its  absolute  exclusive  primacy,  forms 
the  central  point  of  St  Paul's  preaching.  And  in  the  text 
we  hear  the  Apostle  of  Love,  joining  his  voice  with  that 
of  him  who  is  more  especially  the  Apostle  of  Faith,  and 
proclaiming  that  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  victory  which 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  Faith. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  true,  this  great  evangelical 
doctrine  of  the  power  of  Faith  is  not  often  stated  in  the 
same  broad,  naked,  abstract  manner.  Even  there  however 
we  read  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  to  which 
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St  Paul  refers  more  than  once,  that  the  just  shall  life  by 
faith  (a)  ;  words  which  have  often  upheld  the  soul  of  the 
believer,  when  it  might  otherwise  have  failed  and  sunk  under 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  world.  And  if  we  look  beyond 
the  letter,  and  search  into  the  principles  wliich  pervade 
and  animate  the  Old  Testament,  it  becomes  plain  that  they 
are  the  very  same,  which  are  merely  brought  forward  more 
definitely  and  explicitly  in  the  New ;  and  that  the  whole 
history,  as  is  set  forth  in  that  great  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  is  a  record  of  the  warfare  waged  by  Faith, 
of  its  victories,  its  triumphs,  and  its  conquests.  Indeed 
this  accords  with  the  main  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; where  we  see  those  very  truths  exhibited  visibly 
and  livingly,  in  type  and  symbol,  in  action  and  endurance, 
which  were  afterward  to  be  proclaimed  under  the  New 
Dispensation  in  their  eternal  aboriginal  universality.  Nor 
is  this  process  different  from  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
other  provinces  of  human  thought.  Everywhere  the  thing 
exists,  and  is  taken  up  among  the  objects  and  elements  of 
action,  long  before  the  thought  comes  forward  into  distinct 
consciousness.  The  sun  did  not  lie  slumbering  beneath 
the  horizon,  until  man  had  made  out  the  laws  which  were 
to  regulate  his  course.  States  had  sprung  up,  and  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  had  grown  into  empires,  and  had  armed 
themselves  with  power  and  with  knowledge,  before  any 
one  dreamt  of  speculating  upon  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  of  social  miion.  For  it  is  only  the  word  of  God, 
giving  utterance  to  the  law,  that  precedes  the  work ;  and  it 
is  through  the  work  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law  comes 
to  the  mind  of  man,  and  by  the  work  that  it  is  awakened 
there.  The  word  of  God  goes  before ;  and  no  sooner  has  it 
issued  from  the  Eternal  Mind,  than  the  work  starts  forth  in 
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the  fulness  of  reality  :  the  thought  and  word  of  man  follow 
after,  and  are  often  centuries,  or  even  millenaries  behind. 

Hence  however  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
having  his  attention  so  immediately  drawn  to  the  point, 
will  not  be  so  much  startled  and  surprised,  as  a  person 
reading  the  New  Testament  for  the  first  time  must  needs 
be,  by  the  great  and  wonderful  things  which  are  there  pre- 
dicated concerning  Faith.  And  though  much  is  also  said 
concerning  Love  in  the  New  Testament,  and  much  con- 
cerning Obedience  and  Purity  and  Holiness,  though  great 
weight  and  moment  are  ascribed  to  them,  and  precious  and 
glorious  things  are  declared  of  them,  yet  all  this  does  not 
seem  so  strange  and  perplexing,  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
man's  ordinary  notions  and  opinions,  as  the  sayings 
with  regard  to  Faith.  For  although  Christian  Love  and 
Christian  Obedience  and  Purity  are  totally  different,  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  in  principle,  and  therefore  in  kind, 
from  anything  known,  or  even  imagined  upon  earth, 
before  the  wreck  of  fallen  humanity  was  glorified  by 
the  taking  up  of  the  manhood  into  God,  still  there  were 
already  certain  qualities  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  natural  man ;  and  these  were  prized 
among  the  idols  of  his  heart  and  mind,  as  the  guardian 
deities  of  his  domestic  and  civic  life.  From  the  very  con- 
dition and  constitution  of  mankind.  Love  and  Obedience 
were  necessarily  in  some  measure  consecrated,  by  being 
embodied  in  outward  institutions  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  widest  power,  by  being  at  once  the  foimdation  and  the 
cementing  principles  of  family  and  of  national  existence. 
Love  is  so  inseparably  combined  with  the  primary  instincts 
and  necessities  of  our  nature,  that,  had  it  wholly  past  away, 
mankind  would  have  sunk  into  a  putrid  mass  of  worse  than 
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brutish  licentiousness,  which  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
must  have  crumbled  to  atoms  under  the  joint  action  of 
those  two  natural  and  indissoluble  allies,  Lust  and  Hatred. 
Obedience  was  establisht  in  families  by  the  indefeasible 
authority  of  strength  over  weakness,  of  protection  over 
helpnessness,  of  kindness  over  affection ;  while  in  every 
social  union  the  first  principle  must  needs  be  the  subordi- 
nation and  conformity  of  each  particular  will  to  the  will  of 
the  whole  body,  so  far  at  least  as  is  deemed  requisite  for 
the  preservation  and  support  of  that  body.  Thus,  wher- 
ever men  coalesced  into  communities,  it  became  apparent 
that  such  communities  could  not  be  held  together,  except 
by  some  common  bond  of  order,  by  rights,  by  duties,  and 
by  obedience.  Nor  was  man  without  monitors  to  remind 
him  that  he  should  endeavour  to  purify  his  life,  from  the 
worst  at  least  of  the  pollutions  which  beset  it.  His  very 
pride  called  up  the  thought  of  his  superiority  to  all  the 
creatiu'es,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  that  he  saw 
around  him,  and  warned  liim  that  he  ought  to  have  nobler 
purposes  and  higher  aims  than  any  sensual  or  worldly  gra- 
tification can  yield.  Conscience  sounded  through  the  wreck 
of  his  soul,  like  the  wind  whistling  through  the  ruins  of  a 
city  that  once  bore  the  sceptre  of  empire,  Babylon,  or 
Palmyra,  or  Egyptian  Thebes,  admonishing  him  that  the 
edifices,  of  which  he  saw  the  fragments,  had  been  built  and 
held  together  by  Law,  and  that  the  decay  of  Law  had  been 
their  destruction.  Different  too  as  these  dim  and  shadowy 
notions  were  from  the  heavenly  realities  wldch  Christ  has 
set  up  in  their  stead,  there  was  still  a  resemblance  in  them, 
betokening  a  certain  cognateness.  The  sons  of  God  had 
indeed  entered  into  a  lawless  union  with  the  daughters  of 
men ;    and  their  progeny  for  generation  after  generation 
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had  wedded  themselves  more  and  more  closely  to  the  earth, 
and  had  degenerated  more  and  more  from  their  heavenly 
stock.  Yet  still  some  traces  of  their  liigher  parentage 
might  be  discerned  in  their  features ;  and  from  these  the 
moral  sentiments  and  the  affections  derived  that  power  and 
sanctity,  which  they  still  retained:  so  that,  when  the 
Gospel  proclaimed  its  holier  Morality  and  its  godlier 
Love,  its  voice  did  not  pass  altogether  miechoed  over  the 
earth,  as  it  did  when  it  declared  the  soul-hallowing,  world- 
conquering  might  of  Faith. 

Moreover,  since  the  Gospel  has  been  set  up  on  high 
over  the  heads  of  the  nations,  and  has  been  acknowledged, 
outwardly  at  least,  to  be  the  one  great  and  only  pure 
source  of  wisdom  and  truth,  the  very  language  of  men,  and 
all  the  manifold  currents  of  thought  and  opinion,  have  been 
so  shaped  and  modified  by  it, —  so  much  reflected  light  has 
been  shed  abroad  by  it,  even  upon  those  who  have  not 
been  dwelling  immediately  under  its  rays, —  so  much  has 
been  eflTected  by  its  holy  precepts  toward  correcting  and 
ennobling  the  notions  and  views,  so  much  by  its  sacra- 
mental influences  in  the  way  of  purifying  and  elevating  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  mankind, —  that  whoever  sits 
down  nowadays  in  a  Christian  country  to  read  the  Bible, 
comes  to  it  with  a  mind  prepared  to  receive  and  assent 
to  a  number  of  its  truths,  as  matters  of  imquestioned 
certainty  and  general  notoriety,  without  being  aware  that 
they  too  are  a  portion  of  the  boundless  riches  which  Christ 
has  poured  out  over  the  earth.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
even  those  who  turn  away  in  self  complacent  blindness 
from  the  more  peculiar  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, are  still  mostly  ready  to  admit  the  excellence  of  its 
Morality,  and  the  beauty  of  its   Charity:    and   they  are 
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willing  to  receive  these  into  their  own  code  of  Hfe  ;  though 
not  till  they  have  enfeebled  and  deadened  them  both,  by 
cutting  them  off  from  that  root  of  divine  Faith,  out  of 
which  alone  can  they  grow  in  perennial  vigour  and  bloom. 
Indeed,  when  a  person  is  very  forward  in  extolhng  either 
the  Morality  or  the  Charity  of  the  Gospel, —  when  he  is  apt 
to  single  out  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  such 
texts  as  express  the  duty  so  beautifully  enforced  by  it,  or 
such  as  God  is  Love,  for  the  main  and  only  prominent  ob- 
jects of  his  admiration, — it  will  often  be  found,  if  we  are 
led  to  look  closely  into  his  opinions,  that  his  Christianity, — 
supposing  him  to  make  profession  of  it, — has  been  stunted 
and  enervated,  as  it  has  been  so  generally  in  the  last  hmi- 
dred  years,  mto  a  sort  of  sentimental  theophilanthropy. 
For  although  the  Christian  will  continually  bless  God,  from 
the  inmost  depths  of  his  heart  and  soul,  for  that  gracious 
revelation  of  Himself,  yet  the  remembrance  of  the  mamier 
in  which  that  revelation  was  made,  of  the  Cross  from  which 
it  was  manifested  to  the  world, —  and  the  consciousness 
thereby  awakened  and  kindled  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  of  the  miserable  return  he  has  made  for  the  privilege 
of  being  thus  allowed  to  look  into  the  innermost  mystery 
of  heaven, — will  strike  him  with  awe,  will  make  him  shrink 
from  taking  those  sacred  words  in  vain,  from  uttering  them 
with  unhallowed  lips.  If  the  angels  themselves  veil  their 
eyes  in  the  presence  of  God,  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than 
cast  ours  down  in  speechless  shame,  at  the  thought  of  the 
ineffable  glory  of  the  Mercy  and  Grace,  the  Holiness  and 
Righteousness,  through  which  they  must  pass,  before  they 
can  behold  the  central  throne  of  Love;  and  which  are 
themselves  only  particular  manifestations  of  God's  Love 
in    His   dealings   with    His   creatures !     Hence   we   shall 
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rather  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist  (cxxx.  4),  For  there  is 
mercy  with  Thee;  therefore  shalt  Thou  he  feared;  more 
especially  when  we  bethink  ourselves  what  deceitful  no- 
tions men  are  sure  to  form  of  God's  Love,  in  measuring  it 
by  their  own  deceitful  standard,  stripping  it  of  its  Holiness 
and  of  its  Justice,  without  which  it  could  have  no  sub- 
stantial reality,  and  degrading  it  into  little  better  than 
infinite  goodnature  and  imperturbable  indifference,  which 
they  may  insult  and  mock  at  as  long  as  they  please.  They 
who  look  in  the  first  instance  at  what  they  call  God's  Love, 
will  take  the  second  commandment  without  the  first, 
which  alone  can  sustain  and  give  life  to  it.  For  God, 
they  say,  in  His  selfsufficing  omnipotence,  holding  the 
reins  of  all  the  worlds  in  His  hands,  and  evermore  turning 
the  wheels  of  life  and  death,  cannot  need  or  care  for  the 
love  of  His  creatures  :  and  they  know  not  how  it  elevates 
and  hallows  the  heart,  to  have  a  Being  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion to  devote  it  to.  They  will  take  the  Morality  of  the 
Gospel,  without  its  Righteousness,  and  without  the 
principle  of  that  Righteousness  ;  apart  from  which 
principle  Morality  can  no  more  preserve  an  equable  path, 
than  a  planet  could  revolve  in  its  orbit  without  the  centri- 
petal attraction.  For  in  nothing  else  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  thorough  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  man,  of  his  readiness  to  fall  into  every 
snare,  and  to  be  beguiled  by  every  delusion,  more  apj)arent 
than  in  this, — that,  in  singling  out  the  primary  power, 
through  the  exercise  of  which  mankind  were  to  become 
partakers  of  the  glory  ordained  for  them,  it  did  not,  like 
the  Law,  enjoin  Holiness  and  Purity,  or  any  moral  observ- 
ance, as  the  ground  of  justification :  nor  did  it  choose  out 
Love    as    that  ground  j    precious    and    inestimable    as   it 
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declares  Love  to  be,  and  exquisite  as  are  the  colours  with 
which  it  portrays  Love's  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty. 
The  Gospel  did  not  make  Holiness  the  ground  of  justifica- 
tion :  it  did  not  make  Love  the  ground  of  justification :  but 
it  shewed  its  wisdom,  and  its  knowledge  of  man's  weakness 
and  of  his  wants,  in  this  more  especially,  that  it  made  Faith 
the  ground  of  justification  (b). 

Hereby  alone  was  it  possible  to  ensure  the  building  up 
of  the  Cluristian  life  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.  It  is  only  when  that  life  is  firmly  rooted 
and  grounded  in  Faith,  that  the  straight  stem  of  Right- 
eousness will  rise,  and  branch  out  into  the  manifold  ramifi- 
cations of  Duty,  and  that  it  will  be  crowned  with  the  bright- 
ness and  the  sweetness  of  the  amaranthine  blossoms  of 
Love  (c).  Wlien  moral  rectitude  is  disjoined  from  Faith, 
there  is  no  trust  in  it.  It  may  stiffen  into  pharisaical  for- 
mality, or  ossify  into  stoical  severity ;  or  it  may  be  withered 
by  the  blight  and  cankerworm  of  expediency ;  or  it  may 
tumble  into  the  sty  of  Epicureanism,  and  rot  there. 
Wlien  Love  is  disjoined  from  Faith,  there  is  no  trust  in  it. 
Caprice  may  throw  it  to  the  wmds ;  chance  may  nij)  it  in 
the  bud ;  pride  may  blast  it ;  vanity  may  eat  away  its  core  ; 
prosperity  may  parch  it ;  distress  may  freeze  it ;  lust  may 
taint  and  poison  it :  the  slights  and  neglect,  which  it  must 
needs  experience  at  times  in  a  world  of  frailty  and  mutabi- 
lity, will  assuredly  sour  and  embitter  it.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  true  Christian  idea  of  Love  and  of  Righteousness, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  exist  at  all,  except  as 
springing  out  of  Faith.  Whereas,  when  Faith  is  genuine 
and  strong,  in  proportion  to  its  genuineness  and  strength 
it  will  infallibly  produce  both  Righteousness  and  Love  ;  a 
Righteousness    and    Love,   which,   having   a    hving    seed 
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within  them,  will  be  abiding.  Hence,  as  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Aj)ostle  of  Faith  to  set  forth  that  glorious  picture 
of  Love,  which  he  himself  so  nobly  realized  in  his  life, 
on  the  other  hand  the  Apostle  of  Love,  after  inculcating 
the  duties  of  Obedience  and  Love  through  the  main  part 
of  his  Epistle,  and  shewing  how  they  mutually  support 
and  twine  round  one  another,  proceeds,  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text,  to  declare  what  alone  will 
enable  them  to  stand,  what  alone  will  enable  them  to  with- 
stand and  overcome  the  multitudinous  temptations  and 
harassing  opposition  which  they  must  needs  have  to 
encounter  in  this  world,  even  our  Faith. 

Such  being  the  importance  of  Faith,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  momentous  interest.  What  is  this  Faith,  of 
which  such  wonderful  things  are  declared  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ?  What  is  it  as  a  principle  or  power  in  human 
nature  ?  and  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  man's  other  gifts 
and  faculties  ?  With  regard  to  those  two  great  concentric 
spheres  of  human  nature,  the  sphere  of  our  affections,  and 
that  of  our  duties  or  practical  life,  we  have  seen  that,  ex- 
cellent and  pure  and  heavenly  as  are  the  principles  of  the 
new  life  brought  down  by  Christ,  there  was  something  an- 
swering and  to  a  certain  degree  analogous  to  them  already 
existing  among  mankind,  in  those  fragmentary  relics  of  the 
divine  image,  which  had  not  been  utterly  effaced ;  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  every  flower,  when  it  opens  its  pe- 
tals, there  is  a  likeness,  lying  partly  in  its  shape,  partly  in  the 
brightness  of  its  colouring,  which  bespeaks  its  affinity  to  the 
sun,  as  well  as  its  need  of  the  sun  to  enliven  and  enlighten  it. 
When  the  Law  summed  itself  up  in  the  twofold  command- 
ment of  Love,  and  when  the  Gospel  uttered  its  new 
commandment  of  a  still  diviner  Love,  of  a  Love  after  the 
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pattern  of  that  Saviour,  who  came  down  from  His  throne  of 
glory,  and  gave  Himself  up  to  the  weaknesses  and  infirmi- 
ties of  humanity,  to  a  life  of  suffering  and  a  death  of  shame, 
for  the  sake  of  mankind, — although  it  had  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  a  Love  like  this, — yet 
men  had  a  certain  notion  what  was  meant  by  Love.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  their  hearts,  wliich,  though  its  wings  had 
been  miserably  dipt  by  selfishness,  and  though  its  life- 
blood  had  been  poisoned  by  sensuality,  was  known  to  be 
of  wondrous  power,  and  to  be  the  chief  bestower  of  such 
happiness  as  man  is  capable  of  enjoying.  Indeed  under 
the  form  of  Friendship,  mider  which  it  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  sensuality,  it  attained  to  such  highths  of  heroic 
selfdevotion  as  have  hardly  been  surpast :  and  the  pictures 
of  filial  and  fraternal  Love,  which  the  poets  of  old  por- 
trayed, still  stand  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ex- 
emplars set  up  by  the  Imagination  in  its  gallery  of  glori- 
fied humanity.  So  again  the  idea  of  Law  had  risen  long 
before  above  the  intellectual  horizon.  It  had  been  im- 
personated in  sage  legislators :  it  had  been  embodied  in 
wise  and  lasting  and  time-hallowed  institutions :  it  had 
been  declared  to  have  a  royal  and  heavenly  nature,  not 
springing  from  the  perishable  breath  of  man,  not  liable 
to  decay  or  oblivion  (d).  Many  of  the  moral  virtues  had 
been  openly  recognized  as  the  noblest  and  most  emiobling 
aims  of  human  endeavour.  Justice,  Temperance,  Forti- 
tude were  objects  of  admiration,  almost  of  worship :  and 
they  had  been  realized  in  men  whose  names  are  still  pro- 
verbial, and  who  gave  proof  that  'the  being,  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  wor- 
ship, was  still  capable,  even  in  his  self-incurred  degrada- 
tion, of  displaymg  features  betokening  his  high  original. 
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and  of  shewing  that  he  was  mdeed  designed  to  be  the  first 
and  goodliest  among  the  works  of  the  Creator  (e).  A  cer- 
tain dim  idea  of  Duty  the  ancients  had ;  though  neither 
its  grounds  nor  its  object  were  distinctly  perceived.  Even 
the  idea  of  Sanctity  had  gleamed  upon  them,  as  of  a  tiling 
admirable  and  desirable.  The  main  deficiency  in  their 
Ethics  was,  that  they  wanted  the  idea  of  Sin,  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  inherent  sinfulness  and  infirmity. 
Hence  the  moral  virtues  were  regarded  by  them  as  so  many 
o-ems  in  the  crown  of  human  nature,  as  the  constituents  of 
its  dignity  and  majesty,  to  be  wrested  from  the  world  by 
fighting  against  it;  instead  of  being  sought  humbly  by 
prayer  as  graces  and  gifts  from  above,  to  be  nurtured 
in  the  solitude  of  our  hearts,  and  guarded  with  un- 
ceasing watchfulness  against  the  enemy  within.  They 
wanted  the  idea  of  Humility:  they  wanted  the  idea  of 
Godliness :  or  at  least  they  had  debased  it  to  bodily  and 
intellectual,  instead  of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence. 
Thus  their  Love  was  imperfect,  because  it  wanted  the 
Love  of  God ;  their  moral  speculations  were  imperfect, 
because  they  wanted  the  notion  of  their  duty  to  God,  and 
of  their  relations  to  Him.  In  a  word,  each  wanted  the 
groundwork  and  the  consummating  principle  of  Faith  (f). 
In  every  part  of  the  peopled  earth,  some  sort  of  aspira- 
tions rose  from  the  heart  of  humanity  heavenward.  In 
one  country  they  might  be  rude  and  rugged  and  insulated, 
starting  up  from  the  midst  of  a  dreary  waste,  Hke  the 
pillars  of  Stonehenge.  In  another  country  they  might  be 
carved  and  polisht,  and  'connected  by  figured  friezes,  and 
ranged  in  beautiful  symmetry,  and  surrounded  by  a  luxu- 
riant cultivation,  like  the  temples  of  the  Greeks.  But 
everywhere    they  were    empty  and  roofiess:    no   covering 
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from  on  high  had  descended  upon  them  :  no  lieadstone 
had  placed  itself  at  top  of  them,  to  turn  them  into  a 
church. 

Now  after  the  analogy  of  these  examples,  we  might 
naturally  be  led  to  infer  that,  as  our  Lord,  when  He  came 
to  set  up  the  law  of  Love  and  the  law  of  Holiness  among 
mankind,  did  not  come  to  destroy  man's  nature,  but  rather 
to  fulfill  it  (g), —  to  fulfill  its  deepest  cravings,  its  inmost 
unconscious  yearnings,  yearnings  of  which  it  only  became 
conscious  when  it  felt  His  fulness  within  them, — yea,  to  fill 
it,  as  the  light  fills  the  hollow  chasms  and  yawning  abysses 
of  darkness, — we  might  infer  that,  as  in  both  these  cases 
He  came  to  strengthen  and  purify  and  hallow  what,  however 
frail  and  feeble  and  imperfect,  were  already  the  best  things 
to  be  found  among  mankind,  and  almost  the  only  things 
which  preserved  them  from  being  trampled  to  the  ground 
and  crusht  by  the  iron  hoof  of  sin, — we  might  infer  that  in 
like  manner,  when  He  chose  Faith  as  the  chief  motive  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  life  which  He  desired  to  awaken  in  man. 
He  would  in  this  case  also  take  a  principle  that  had 
already  been  stirring  witliin  liim.  We  might  infer  that  in 
this  case  also  the  new  graft,  however  superior  its  fruitage 
might  be,  would  still  be  congenial  to  the  original  stock. 
We  might  infer  that  the  power,  which  was  to  effect  such 
wonders  in  the  regenerate  man,  nay,  which  was  to  be  the 
main  instrument  on  man's  part  in  the  work  of  his  regene- 
ration, cannot  possibly  have  been  lying  buried  in  total 
sleep  till  then,  but  must  already  have  shewn  forth  some 
tokens  of  its  greatness,  even  in  the  unregenerate  heart. 
And  yet  Faith,  as  a  principle  of  life  and  action,  in  any 
sense  at  all  approaching  to  that  which  it  bears  in  the  New 
Testament,    is    scarcely   heard    of  without    the     pale    of 
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Christianity.  Even  within  that  pale,  if  we  listen  to  the 
language  of  men,  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  springs  and 
motives  of  their  own  conduct,  or  that  of  others,  or  if  we 
look  into  the  speculative  treatises  which  profess  to  examine 
into  those  springs  and  motives,  though  we  shall  find  many 
good  quahties  ascribed  to  man,  and  many  evil  qualities, 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  mention  of  Faith,  except 
in  certain  peculiar  limited  senses.  Hence  we  might 
conclude,  as  mostly  appears  to  be  implied,  that  Faith,  as 
a  faculty  of  much  consideration  and  power,  is  the  peculiar 
organ  of  rehgion ;  and  that  in  this  sense  alone,  as  standing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  can  man  be  said  to  live  by  Faith. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
Love  and  the  various  forms  of  Duty  are  continually 
propelling  man  to  outward  action,  and  manifesting  them- 
selves therein,  whereby  they  force  themselves  into  notice, 
the  workings  of  Faith  are  mostly  underground.  It  is 
the  root,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Christian  life  : 
and  when  it  shews  itself  forth,  it  is  mostly  combined  with 
some  other  principle,  which,  bearing  a  closer  relation  to 
outward  things,  must  needs  be  more  prominent  than  that 
power  whose  peculiar  province  is  the  invisible.  For  thus 
much  everybody  knows  about  Faith,  that  its  objects  are 
not  the  objects  of  sight,  but  the  things  that  are  unseen. 
The  point,  as  to  which  there  is  not  the  same  agreement, 
is.  How  does  it  deal  with  its  objects  ?  in  what  relation  does 
it  stand  to  them  ?  Or,  to  express  the  question,  which  I 
have  been  led  to  select  for  our  consideration  in  this  Course 
of  Sermons,  more  generally, — Wliat  is  the  Faith,  to  which 
such  power  is  attributed  in  the  New  Testament  ?  and  is 
there  anything  at  all  analogous  to  it  in  the  ways  and 
workings  of  the  natiual  man  ?     What  is  the  Faith  which 
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overcomes  the  world  ?  and  how,  in  what  respects,  by  what 
means,  is  that  great  and  arduous  victory  gained  ? 

On  these  matters  the  time  now  left  me  will  only  allow  me 
to  say  a  few  words  :  their  fuller  discussion  must  be  re- 
served under  God's  grace  for  the  following  Sermons.     At 
present  it  must  suffice  to  remark,  that  Faith  is  often  defined 
in  some  such  manner   as   follows, — namely,    as  being   an 
operation  of  the  intellect,  an  intellectual  assent  to  proposi- 
tions received,  not  upon  grounds  of  reason,  but  upon  testi- 
mony.    And  they  who  regard  Faith  in  this  light,  proceed  to 
lay  down  that  religious  Faith  is  an  intellectual  assent  to 
certain  truths,  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  concerning  God, 
and  His  will,  and  His  deahngs  toward  mankind,  deHvered  by 
inspired  witnesses,  whose  inspiration  is  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles  (h).     Now  assuredly  such  a  definition  of 
Faith,  instead  of  affording  us  any  insight  into  its  mighty 
workings, — instead  of  enabling  us  to  conceive  and  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  ordained  to  act  such  a  leaduig  part  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  man, — only  makes 
the  mystery  still  more  mysterious,  still  more  incomprehensi- 
ble, and  utterly  repugnant  to  everything  we  know  of  man, 
whether  from  searching  our  own  hearts,  or  from  observing 
the  conduct  of  others.     Man's  intellect  has  indeed  great 
power  over  all  outward  things.     This  we  are  not  disposed 
to  question.     In  these  days  more  especially  we  all   take 
far  too  much  pride  in  it,  and  make  presumptuous  boast  of 
it,  nay,  are  apt  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  as  the   one 
great  miracle-worker,  the  true  mover  of  mountains  (i).     But 
powerful  as  it  may  be,  omnipotent  as  we  may  deem  it  to 
be,  over  the  world  aromid  us,  over  the  outward  fields  of 
Nature,  there  is  one  region  where   our  hearts  and   con- 
sciences   tell   us,    sometimes  in    half-muttered  whispers. 
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sometimes  in  cries  of  anguish  and  agony,  that  it  is  ahiiost 
powerless :  and  that  region  is  the  dim,  visionary,  passion- 
haunted  one  within  our  own  breasts.  We  all  know  but  too 
well, — every  one  whose  life  has  not  flowed  away  in  listless 
inanity,  every  one  who  has  ever  struggled  against  the  evil 
within  him,  must  have  felt  but  too  vividly — too  vividly, 
though  very  far  from  vividly  enough, — that  our  intellectual 
convictions,  clear  and  strong  as  they  may  have  been,  have 
never  of  themselves  been  able  to  shake  the  foundations  of  a 
single  sin,  to  subdue  a  single  vice,  to  root  out  a  single  evil 
habit.  Ever  since  that  severing  of  the  heart  from  the  in- 
tellect, which  took  place  when  man  gave  himself  up  to  the 
lust  of  godless  knowledge,  the  Passions  have  made  mock  at 
the  Understanding,  whenever  it  has  attempted  to  controll 
them,  and  have  only  flattered  and  pampered  it,  when  it 
was  content  to  wear  their  livery,  and  to  drudge  in  their 
service;  while  the  Will  has  lifted  up  its  head  against  it 
in  haughty  defiance  and  scorn.  Moreover  this  lesson, 
which  we  learn  from  our  owti  miserable  experience,  is 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  all  history;  where,  in  ex- 
ample after  example,  we  see  how  vain  and  impotent  the 
enlightening  of  the  Understanding  has  been  to  elevate  and 
purify  man's  moral  being  ;  and  how,  unless  that  enlighten- 
ment has  been  working  together  with  other  healthier 
powers,  and  been  kept  in  check  by  them,  its  operation  on 
the  character  of  nations  has  rather  been  to  weaken  and 
dissipate  their  energies,  to  crumble  the  primitive  rock 
into  sand. 

It  might  be  argued  indeed,  that  this  exaltation  of  Faith 
tends  to  the  humiliation  of  the  intellect,  as  implying 
that  the  highest  spiritual  truths  are  undiscoverable  by  any 
exercise  of  man's  natural  faculties.     Something  too  like  a 
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judicial  retributive  order  may  be  discerned  in  the  arrange- 
ment, that,  as  the  attempt  of  the  intellect  to  soar  out  of  its 
proper  sphere  brought  about  man's  Fall,  so  the  abasement 
of  the  intellect  should  be  the  means  of  raising  him  again, — 
that,  as  its  rebellion  against  God's  declared  law  cut  him  off 
from  God,  so  its  submission  to  God's  revealed  word  should 
be  a  preliminary  step  to  his  reunion  with  God.     And  doubt- 
less this  is  quite  true,  so  far  as  the  intellectual  process 
is  undeniably  a  main   constituent  in  every  act  of  Faith. 
The  subjection  of  the  self-relying,  isolating  Understanding, 
which  would  fain  draw  all  truth  out  of  itself,  is  a  portion  of 
that  sacrifice  of  our  carnal  self-centred  nature,  which  must 
precede  the  birth  of  a  higher  spirit  (j).     But  is  this  all  ? 
Can  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  Faith  ?     Is  it  possible  that 
the  Faith  by  which  man  is  to  be  justified,  the  Faith  by 
which   the  world  is    to   be  overcome,  should   be  nothing- 
more  than  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to   the   truths  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  ?    How  is  that  assent  to  act  upon 
the  heart,  to  stir  it,  to  new-mould  it  ?    How  can  this  be, 
my  brethren  ?   What  testimony  do  your  hearts,  do  your  con- 
sciences give  upon  this  point  ?     Do  they  not  cry  aloud,  — 
Time  after  time  our  Understandings  have  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged many   of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;    tve  have  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  their  truth  ;  we  have  not  felt  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  question  it :  hut  our  convictions  have  availed 
us  nothing :  they  have  passed  like  wind  through  an  archway : 
our  conduct  has  been  unchanged :  our  hearts  have  contimied 
unmoved,  torpid,  dead  . . .  dead  as  the  lifeless  carcase  in  ivhich 
Galvanism  for  a  moment  awakens  a  shadow  and  semblance  of 
life  (k). 

Can  Faith,  I  ask,  be  nothing  more  than  an  operation  of  the 
Understanding  ?    At  least  the  word  seems  ill  chosen.     For 
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even  when  we  speak  of  Faith  as  manifested  in  our  inter- 
course with  our  neighbours,  —  when  we  talk    of  putting 
Faith  in  one  another,  —  the  moral  action  of  the  "Will  is  a 
stronger  element  in  that  Faith,  than  the  judicial  exercise 
of  the  Understanding.     Indeed  a  Faith  which  was  merely 
a  belief  founded  on  the  calculations  of  the  Understanding, 
would  be  no  Faith  at  all.     It  would  want  that  very  quality 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  Faith,  and  which  makes  it 
what  it  is.     For  in  all  Faith  there  must  be  confidence,  there 
must  be  reliance,  there  must  be  trust.     The  intellectual  con- 
viction may  be  indistinct;  the  grounds  for  it  may  be  feeble, 
may  never  have  been  duly  examined  :   very  strong  Faith  in 
one  man  may  rest  upon  weak  grounds ;  while  that  of  an- 
other may  be  frail  and  tottering,  though  based  on  irrefraga- 
ble certainty.     But  in  proportion  as  our  confidence,  as  our 
trust,  is  firm  and  stedfast,  so  is  our  Faith :  wherefore  this, 
and  not  the  intellectual  belief,  is  the  formative  principle  in 
Faith.     In  like  manner,  if  we  examine  the  other  worldly 
senses  of  the   word.  Faith,  we   shall  find  that  the  moral 
ingredient  in  them  predominates  over  the  intellectual  (l). 
Can  it  be  then,  that  the  Gospel,  the  dealings  of  which  are 
almost  wholly  with  man's  moral  nature, —  the  aim  of  which 
is  not  to  elevate  and  ennoble  his  Understanding,  but  his 
moral  nature,  —  the  doctrine  of  which  is,  that  the  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  lies,  not  through  thought 
and  reasoning,  but  mainly  through  action  and  endurance, 
—  should  leave  out,  nay,  cast  out  the  moral  element  in  the 
faculty  to  which  it  addresses  its  primary  appeal  ?     That 
this  cannot  be  so,  becomes  nearly  certain,  when  we  look  at 
the  word  in  the  Greek  original,  which  we  render  by  faith. 
In    that   word,    as    every   reader    of    Greek   knows,    the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  confidence,  of  reliance,  of  trust. 
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Only  in  a  secondary  sense  does  it  come  to  be  used  for  in- 
tellectual belief;    and  even  then  it  mostly  implies  an  ad- 
mixture, greater   or   less,  of  moral  confidence  (m).     The 
same  too  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  word  answering  to 
that  which  in  the  New  Testament  we  render  by  faith,  and 
by  the  corresponding  verb,  to  believe.     And  this  explains 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  our  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  so  seldom  find  mention  of  Faith.     The  idea  is 
there,  and  of  perpetual  occurrence,  though  not  spoken  of 
under  the  form  of  a  general  abstract  proposition  (n).     Nor 
could  it  well  be  wanting  in  a  book  treating  of  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  God  ;    Faith  being  the  only  faculty 
whereby  man  is  conscious  of  such  a  relation.     The  word, 
however,  by  which  that  idea  is  exprest  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  rendered  in  our  Version  by  trust.     I  should  have 
to  repeat  a  large  part  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  were  I  to  cite 
all  the  passages  in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  trust  in  God. 
The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  of  His  servants ;  and  none  of 
them  that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  desolate  (xxxiv.  22).     Trust 
iti  the  Lord,  and  do  good:  so  shall  thou  dwell  in  the  land 
(xxxvii.  3).      Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord  ;  trust  in  Him  ; 
and  He  will   bring   it   to  pass   (5).     The  Lord  will  save 
them ;  because  they  trust  in  Him  (40).     It  will  hardly  be 
questioned,  that  the  state  of  feeling  designated  in  these 
passages  by  the  expression,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  is  very 
nearly  akin  to   what   under   the  New  Dispensation  bears 
the  name  of  Faith.     For  trusting  in  God  must  needs  im- 
ply a  belief  in  Him  :    only  this  belief  may   be   a  more 
general  one  in  His  goodness  and  providential  care ;  where- 
as the  belief  and  the  Faith  of  a  Christian  centre  in  the 
specific  act  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  him  by  Christ. 
Hereby  his  belief  becomes  a  more  definite  and  prominent 
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element  in  his  Faith.  Indeed  it  is  a  general  characteristic 
of  the  scriptural  view  of  man,  that  the  intellectual  part 
of  his  being  is  hardly  ever  regarded,  according  to  the 
abstractions  of  human  philosophy,  as  distinct  and  separate 
from  his  moral  nature.  Light  in  the  Bible  is  hfe ;  and 
life  is  light.  Knowledge  there  is  indeed  power :  if  true 
knowledge,  it  is  power  for  good  ;  if  false,  for  evil :  and  one 
or  the  other  it  must  be :  for  no  act  of  a  living  responsible 
soul  can  be  of  a  neutral,  negative  character :  that  which 
is  not  with  God,  is  against  Him.  This  appears,  —  to  refer 
to  one  proof  among  hundreds,  —  from  the  description 
of  Wisdom,  according  to  its  twofold  origin  and  nature, 
given  in  the  Epistle  of  St  James ;  where  the  Wis- 
dom which  descends  not  from  above,  is  said  to  be 
worldly,  carnal,  devilish  ;  while  the  true  Wisdom,  which  is 
from  above,  is  set  forth  in  its  heavenly  beauty,  as  pure, 
peaceful,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy; 
every  quality  ascribed  to  each  being  wholly  of  a  moral 
and  practical  character. 

Here  perhaps  it  may  not  be  altogether  idle  to  remark, — 
at  least  it  will  not  seem  so  to  such  as  have  reflected  on  the 
strange  and  almost  capricious  dominion  which  words  have  so 
often  exercised  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind, 
— that  the  poverty  and  want  of  formative  power  in  our  lan- 
guage, in  which  there  is  no  verb  obviously  belonging  to 
the  same  family  \vi\h  faith,  by  leading  us  to  have  recourse 
to  the  verb  believe,  which  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  ex- 
presses an  act  almost  purely  intellectual,  has  helpt  to  foster 
the  erroneous  notion,  that  in  Faith  also  the  intellectual  act 
is  all  in  all.  The  verb,  believe,  being  far  more  widely 
spread  and  connected   in  our  language,  has   drawn  away 
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the  noun,  faith,  from  its  more  appropriate  meaning ;  in- 
stead of  adopting  that  meaning,  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 
So  likewise  in  the  Latin  verb,  credo,  which  tended  much 
in  Christian  writers  to  determine  the  signification  of  Jides, 
the  notion  of  the  intellectual  act  is  more  prominent  than 
in  the  Greek  incrTsuM,  the  moral  element  in  Jides  being 
exprest  in  its  derivative  conjido. 

Hence  it  was  with    the   fullest  right    that  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  when  the  true  idea  of  Faith  and  of  its  power 
was  reasserted  at  the   Reformation,  were  anxious  to  urge 
again  and  again  that  faith  is  trust,  that  faith  signifies  trust: 
jides  estjiducia ;  fides  significat  Jiduciam  (o).    This  was  only 
to  assert,  that  the  faith  required  in  the  New  Testament  is 
a  feeling  of  the  same  kind  with  the  trust  enjoined  in  the  Old 
Testament;  as  is  proved, — to  take  a  single  instance, — by  the 
passage  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  disciples  are  frightened 
by  the  tempest,  while  their  Master  is  asleep  in  the  ship, 
and  where,  on  being  awakened  by  them  in  their  terrour.  He 
rebukes   them   for  their  want  of  Faith   (Matth.  viii.  26) ; 
that  is,  for  their  want  of  trust,  for  their  want  of  confidence 
in  Him.     To  the  same  purpose  it  is  well  observed  by  Cal- 
vin, that,  "  if  theologians  would  attend  to  that  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (x.  10),  For  with  the  heart  man 
helieveth  unto  righteousness,  they  would  give  over  talking 
about  their  frigid  fiction  of  &.  fides  formata :  for  that,  if  this 
passage  were  our  only  argument,  it  should  suffice  to  finish 
the  dispute,  proving  that  the  assent  of  Faith  is  of  the  Heart, 
more  than  of  the  Head,  and  rather  of  the  Affections  than 
of  the  Understanding  "  (p).     Accordingly,  in  the  A'pology 
for  the   Confession  of  Augsburg,  it  is  laid  down  witli  per- 
fect truth,  that  "  Faith  is  not  merely  a  perception  of  the 
Understanding,  but  a  confidence  in  the  Will,  that  is,  the 
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willing  and  receiving  what  is  offered  to  us  in  God's  pro- 
mise" (q).  And  this  agrees  with  the  definition  of  Faith 
given  by  many  of  our  own  most  eminent  divines ;  in  proof 
of  which  I  will  only  refer  you  to  Bishop  Taylor's  Discourse 
on  Faith,  where  he  says  in  so  many  words,  that  "the 
Faith  of  a  Christian  has  more  in  it  of  the  Will  than  of  the 
Understanding"  (r). 

To  establish  and  illustrate  this  truth,  —  to  set  forth  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Faith,  so  far  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  shall  enable  me  to  look  into  its  mys- 
teries,—  and   to  shew  how  Faith,  under    one    relation    or 
other,  has  always  been  the  main  agent  in  whatsoever  man 
has  accompHsht   toward  overcoming  the  world, — will  be 
the  aim  of  the  following  Sermons.     At  first  thought  indeed 
one  might  be  inclined  to   suppose,  that  this  elementary 
principle,  lying  at  the  root  of  all  Christian  life,  no  less  than 
of  all  Christian  doctrine,  must  needs  have  been  fully  eluci- 
dated long  ago.     Nevertheless  I  have  deemed  that,  even 
in  tliis  place,  it  might  not  be  inexpedient  for  him  who  is 
appointed  to  preach  before  you,  to  bring  forth  old  things 
as  well   as  new  out  of  his  treasure.     Nay,  this  may  be 
the  more  expedient  from  the  manifold  temptations  which 
here  withdraw   us  from  common  subjects    to  matters    of 
abstruser   speculation  or  more   learned   research.     More- 
over there  are  pecuUar  circumstances  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  Church,  rendering  it  desirable  that  men  should 
be  reminded  of  the  great  truths  concerning  Faith,  which 
were  proclaimed  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.     Vital  and 
fundamental  as  the  question  touching  the  true  nature  of 
Faith   is,  there  are   few  questions   on  which  greater  and 
more  mischievous  errours  have  prevailed.    From  the  Epistle 
of  St  James  we  perceive  that,  even  in  those  primitive  days, 
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a  party  had  arisen  within  the  Church,  which  had  stript 
Faith  of  its  living  power,  and  held  that  a  naked  intellectual 
recognition  of  the  truths  delivered  in  the  Gospel  was  the 
only  thing  requisite  to  salvation.  When  heresies  sprang 
up,  and  it  became  necessary  to  define  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  by  the  promulgation  of  Creeds,  as  the  reception  of 
those  Creeds  was  deemed  indispensable  to  true  Christian 
Faith,  that  reception,  the  behef  in  the  doctrines  thus  ascer- 
tained and  defined,  was  held  to  constitute  this  Faith,  and 
was  identified,  or  rather  confounded  therevnth  (s).  This 
notion  was  further  promoted  by  the  objective  use  of  the 
word  Faith,  to  signify  the  sum  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  the  object  of  belief,  as  well  as  the  act  whereby  the 
mind  and  heart  receive  them  (t).  Thus,  Faith  being 
narrowed  to  the  intellectual  operation,  and  thereby  de- 
prived of  its  moral  power,  the  provinces  of  Faith  and  of 
practical  life  grew  to  be  regarded  as  totally  distinct ;  and 
good  works,  being  disjoined  from  Faith,  were  held  to 
require  some  other  source,  in  Hope  and  Love ;  which 
yet  themselves  can  only  rise  out  of  Faith.  For  how  can 
we  love,  or  how  can  we  hope,  unless  we  have  already  be- 
lieved in  Him,  whom  we  love  and  hope  in  (u)  ?  The  in- 
evitable result  of  this  severance  was,  that  a  dead  Faith  on 
the  one  hand  was  responded  to  on  the  other  hand  by  dead 
works  ;  inasmuch  as  neither  can  live,  except  in  union  with 
the  other:  cut  them  asunder,  and  they  both  die.  Such 
was  the  dismal  condition  of  the  Church  in  what  are  called 
the  middle  ages ;  until  Luther,  arising  with  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  wilderness, 
which  in  those  days  was  spread  over  Christendom,  and 
preacht  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  On 
this  doctrine  he  rested  wholly  and  solely,   esteeming  all 
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other  things  of  less  account  in  comparison  of  Faith  in 
Christ,  and  confident  that  all  the  graces  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  would  spring  up  in  those  who  have  that  Faith 
graven  on  the  living  tablets  of  their  hearts  (v).  From  this 
doctrine  he  derived  his  strength :  and  then  again  it  was 
seen,  that  Faith  is  indeed  the  victory  which  overcomes  the 
world.  The  bonds  and  shackles  of  dead  ordinances  fell 
off  from  those  who  were  baptized  with  this  purificatory  fire. 
But  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization  produced 
its  usual  effect.  The  pride  of  knowledge  bred  the  lust  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  lust  of  knowledge  pampered  the  pride 
of  knowledge  :  and  again  it  became  a  very  general  opinion 
that  the  belief  of  the  Understanding  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  Christian  Faith ;  and  that  this  belief  is  to  be 
grounded  on  testimony.  Hence  we  were  inundated  with 
dissertations  on  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  in 
which  it  was  treated  like  any  other  historical  fact,  and  wit- 
nesses were  sifted  and  cross-examined  ;  but  without  regard 
to  the  main  witness,  the  witness  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever himself,  in  his  infirmities,  his  wants,  his  cravings, — 
the  witness  along  with  which  the  Spirit  bears  witness  in 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  (w).  This,  the  only  wit- 
ness on  which  a  hving  Faith  in  Christ  can  be  establisht, 
was  left  out  of  sight :  and  so  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  Gospel  half  melted  away  into  a  system  of  philan- 
tlu'opical  morality.  From  another  and  a  very  different 
quarter  also  have  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  nature 
of  Faith  been  recently  propagated  with  much  ability  and 
earnestness  by  one  of  whom  no  reverer  of  piety  and  holi- 
ness should  speak  without  respect.  The  main  force  of 
the  vehement  attack  which  has  lately  been  made  on  the 
great  protestant  and  apostolical  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
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Faith,  seems  to  lie  in  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  Faith  (x).  Against  this  misconception,  when- 
ever and  in  whatsoever  form  it  shews  itself,  it  behoves  us 
to  keep  diligent  guard.  It  behoves  us  to  write  the  declara- 
tion of  St  Paul  on  the  front  of  our  Chiirch,  that  a  man  is 
justified  hy  Faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  Law.  It  should 
be  our  inwrought  conviction,  that,  as  Luther  says  in  the 
Articles  of  Schmalcald,  after  quoting  these  words  of  St 
Paul,  "  From  this  article  no  true  Christian  ought  to 
depart,  or  to  make  any  concession  or  admission  contrary 
thereto,  although  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things  be 
confounded"  (y). 

Now  to  Him  who  in  His  infinite  grace  vouchsafes  to 
justify  mankind  by  Faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  Law, 
whereby  no  man  living  could  be  justified, — to  Him  who 
justifies  us  by  clothing  us  with  the  righteousness  of  His 
only-begotten  Son,  and  who  by  the  indwelling  of  His 
Spirit  sanctifies  those  whom  He  has  justified, — in  the  glory 
of  the  eternal  Trinity,  be  all  praise  and  thanksgiving  and 
adoration  for  ever. 
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SERMON  II. 

FAITH,    A    PRACTICAL    PRINCIPLE. 

1  John  v.  4. 
This  is  the  victory  that  overcomcth  the  world,  even  our  Faith. 

In  my  last  sermon  I  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
Faith,  which  is  here  said  to  have  the  power  of  overcoming 
the  world,  and  of  which  such  great  and  wonderful  things 
are  declared  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
St  Paul,  and  by  our  Saviour  himself,  must  be  something 
very  different  from  that  mere  intellectual  assent  to  the 
truths  of  revelation,  with  which  it  has  often  been  iden- 
tified. One  main,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  decisive  proof 
that  it  must  be  so,  is  the  powerlessness  of  the  Understand- 
ing to  produce  any  lastuig  renovating  eflfect  on  the  heart 
and  soul  of  man.  And  are  we  not  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  those  blessed  words,  so  full  of  grace  and  love, 
in  which  our  Lord  gives  thanks  to  His  Heavenly  Father, 
because  He  has  hidden  His  salvation  from  the  tvise  and 
prudent,  and  has  revealed  it  to  babes  ?  Had  the  decision  of 
the  Understanding,  the  balancing  of  evidence,  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  been  the  grounds  on  which  Faith  is 
to  be  founded, — had  the  work  of  Faith  been  wholly  a  work 
of  the  Intellect, — were  there  not  a  moral  blindness,  which 
will  often  disable  the  keenest  Intellect  for  discerning  the 
true  meaning  and  spirit  of  what  it  sees,  and  a  moral  ojien- 
ness  of  heart  by  which   the  simple  are  fitted  for   seeing 
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things  as  they  really  are, — the  wise  and  prudent,  as  they 
are  the  best  judges  in  matters  of  earthly  science,  would  also 
be  the  best  judges  in  heavenly  science.  As  they  alone 
rightly  conceive  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  while  the 
unlearned  continue  all  their  lives  deceived  by  the  phantoms 
of  the  Senses,  in  like  manner  should  we  have  found  a 
readier  and  fuller  apprehension  of  the  divine  nature  and 
atonement  of  Christ  in  the  philosopher  than  in  the  peasant. 
Whereas  the  fact  is  very  often  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
philosopher,  beguiled  by  the  phantoms  of  his  Understand- 
ing, finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  his  spirit 
beyond  the  moral  teacher,  the  man  Jesus ;  while  the  poor 
and  humble  acknowledge  and  adore  Him,  as  their  ever- 
present  Saviour  and  God.  One  can  hardly  talk  with  the 
poor  on  any  spiritual  subject,  without  being  sensible  of 
this  difference.  They  receive  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
as  young  children  receive  what  is  said  to  them,  not 
with  their  Understandings  merely,  but  into  their  Hearts. 
The  same  thing  is  implied  in  our  Lord's  words  to  Thomas. 
Had  the  conviction  of  the  Understanding  been  the  one 
thing  needful  in  Faith,  the  stronger  and  more  immediate 
the  evidence,  the  more  valuable  would  the  conviction  have 
been.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  moral  readiness  to  re- 
ceive and  embrace  truth,  that  renders  Faith  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  therefore  did  om'  Lord  pronounce  that 
those  who  believe  without  seeing  are  blessed,  above  those 
who  will  not  believe  until  they  see.  Were  not  this  so, 
what  would  be  the  meaning  of  St  Paul's  declaration 
(1  Cor.  i.  17),  that  he  had  been  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
be  made  of  no  effect.  Had  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
to    preach    the    Gospel    been    chiefly    to    convince    the 
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Understanding,  the  wisdom  of  words  would  have  been  the 
very  means  the  best  fitted  for  accomphshing  it.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  main  seat  of  Faith  is  not  in  the  Under- 
standing, but  in  the  Will  and  the  Affections, — seemg  that, 
according  to  the  words  akeady  quoted,  it  is  with  the  Heart 
that  man  helieveth  unto  righteous7iess, — seeing  that  God, 
when  He  demands  our  Faith,  calls  upon  us  to  give  Him  our 
Hearts,  —  therefore,  as  we  often  find  that  men  of  a  subtile 
Intellect  are  feeble  in  their  Affections,  and  ill-fitted  for 
action, —  as  the  earthly  lights  with  which  they  surround 
themselves,  are  apt  to  dazzle  their  eyes,  and  to  keep  them 
from  looking  out  and  beholding  the  light  in  the  heavens, — 
St  Paul  here  warns  us  of  a  truth,  which  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that,  in  this  place  more  especially,  we  should  be 
strongly  imprest  with,  namely,  that  the  wisdom  of  words 
may  too  easily  hinder  our  Faith,  that  it  may  involve  us  in 
a  glittering  mist,  which  will  prevent  our  discerning  the 
Cross  in  its  pure  and  heavenly  glory.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  not  only  a  stumbhngblock  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  deluded  by  the  phantoms  of  their 
Senses  and  of  their  canial  Affections,  but  also  to  the 
Greeks,  who  were  equally  under  a  delusion  from  the 
phantoms  of  their  carnal  Understanding. 

Every  one's  recollection  may  supply  him  with  other  pas- 
sages of  a  like  purport.  To  refer  to  a  different  class,  by 
which  the  same  truth  is  establisht, — when  our  Saviour  com- 
mends the  Faith  of  the  centurion  at  Capernaum,  and  that 
of  the  Syrophenician  woman, — when  He  rewards  that  of 
the  woman  witli  the  issue  of  blood,  and  that  of  the  persons 
who  let  down  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  from  the  roof  into 
the  court  before  Him, — surely  it  was  not  on  account  of  the. 
intellectual  conviction  apparent  in  those  acts  of  Faith,  that 
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He  spoke  of  them  so  graciously.  Rather  was  it  on  account 
of  the  power  which  the  intellectual  conviction  exercised  in 
each  of  these  cases  to  produce  conformable  acts, — on  ac- 
count of  the  earnestness  and  energy  with  which  these 
persons  laid  hold  on  the  truth  they  had  discerned, — on  ac- 
count of  their  confidence,  their  trust,  their  boldness,  in 
striving,  undeterred  by  doubts  or  fears,  by  hindrances  or 
obstacles,  to  gain  and  appropriate  the  blessing,  of  which 
they  had  seen  the  prospect.  In  all  these  instances  it  is 
plain  that  the  Faith,  which  finds  favour  with  our  Lord, 
answers  much  more  nearly  to  trust  or  confidence,  than  to 
what  we  usually  mean  by  belief :  and  that  this  is  its  true 
character,  we  have  seen,  is  establisht  by  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  original  Greek  word,  as  well  as  by  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  Old  Testament.  So  that  Luther  and  the 
other  Reformers  were  fully  warranted,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ambiguity  attacht  to  the  word  fides,  and  of 
the  errour  which  that  ambiguity  had  helpt  to  propagate, 
they  were  not  only  careful  to  lay  down  that  it  meant  and 
was  equivalent  to  fiducia,  but  often  in  their  ordinary  lan- 
guage substituted  fiducia  in  its  stead  (z).  This  too,  it  is 
needful  we  shovdd  keep  in  mind,  is  still  the  point  of  main 
importance, — not  the  intellectual  assent  to  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  but  the  practical  hearty  apprehension  of  them, 
manifesting  itself  as  at  once  the  constitutive  and  the  regu- 
lative principle  of  our  lives  ; — the  going  humbly  to  the 
Saviour,  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  acknowledge,  and 
beseeching  Him  that,  unworthy  as  we  are  that  He  should 
enter  into  us,  until  we  have  been  purified  and  sanctified  by 
His  Spirit,  He  would  yet  speak  the  word  and  heal  us ; — the 
being  instant  in  entreating  that  He  would  at  least  feed  us 
with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  His  table; — the  pressing 
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forward,  in  spite  of  everything  that  would  check  or  hinder 
us,  if  so  be  we  may  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment ;  —  or, 
should  oiu:  hearts  be  too  palsied  to  take  any  step  toward 
Him  of  our  own  accord,  the  beseecliing  our  faithful  friends 
to  carry  us  into  His  presence,  that  He  may  perchance 
be  moved  by  their  Faith  to  bid  us  arise  and  walk  (aa). 

Hence  we  see  that  nothing  can  well  be  more  fallacious 
than  the  notion  that  Faith  is  not  a  practical  principle.  So 
palpable  indeed  does  the  erroneousness  of  that  notion 
appear  to  me,  that  I  should  scarcely  deem  it  requisite  to 
argue  the  point,  unless  that  erroneous  doctrine  had  been 
so  broadly  asserted  in  the  recent  Lectures  on  Justification, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  (ab).  When  we  call  to 
mind  how  our  Lord  Himself  tells  us  of  Faith,  that  it  can 
move  mountains,  and  that  nothing  shall  he  impossible  to  it, — 
when  we  bethink  ourselves  of  St  John's  declaration,  that  it 
is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world, — ^when  we  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  long  list  of  heroic  exploits,  which  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Faith,  —  it  would  seem  almost  inconceivable  how  so 
learned  and  thoughtful  and  pious  a  writer  could  deny  the 
practical  power  of  Faith  ;  imless  one  knew,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  one's  own  heart,  as  well  as  from  observation  of  others, 
how  easily  we  are  beguiled  into  straining  and  warping  the 
strongest  evidence  and  testimony,  for  the  sake  of  uphold- 
ing a  favorite  preconceived  opinion.  Were  Faith  nothing 
more  than  the  assent  of  the  Understanding,  then  indeed  we 
should  be  forced  to  grant  that  it  is  not  a  practical  princi- 
ple. But  this  consequence  of  itself  is  enough  to  prove 
how  totally  inadequate  that  definition  of  Faith  must  be. 
In  truth,  if  we  look  thoughtfully  through  the  history  of  the 
Church,  or  even  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  this,  under 
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one  shape  or  other,  has  ever  been  the  main  prhiciple  and 
spring  of  all  great  and  magnanimous  action,  even  Faith. 
The  persons  in  whose  character  Love  has  been  the  predo- 
minant feature,  have  not  seldom  been  disposed  to  rest  in 
heavenly  meditations  and  contemplations.  Unless  too  it 
be  corrected  and  nerved  by  Faith,  Love  shrinks  from 
giving  pain,  from  giving  offense.  But  the  great  stirring 
motive  spirits  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  angels  who 
have  excelled  in  strength,  and  loho  have  done  God's  command- 
ments, hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His  ivord,  have  been  those 
who  by  way  of  eminence  may  be  called  the  heroes  of  Faith, 
those  who  by  Faith  have  dwelt  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God ;  in  proof  whereof  I  will  only  remind  you  here 
of  those  two  great  captains  in  God's  noble  army,  Paul 
and  Luther  (ac).  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  why 
this  is  and  must  be  so.  For  Faith,  and  Faith  alone,  gives 
us  the  very  thing  which  Ai'chimedes  wanted,  the  standing- 
place  out  of  the  world,  and  above  the  world,  whence  the 
world  is  to  be  moved.  He  who  lives  in  a  spiritual  world, 
will  desire,  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  and  fuhiess  of 
his  life,  to  realize  that  spiritual  world  in  the  world  of 
forms  and  shadows  which  he  sees  around  him.  He  will 
desire  to  impress  others  with  the  truths,  by  wliich  he  him- 
self is  strongly  possest, — to  rescue  them  from  the  debase- 
ment, from  which  he  himself  has  been  delivered, — to  make 
them  partakers  in  the  priceless  blessings,  which  he  himself 
is  enjoying.  His  Faith  will  inspire  him  with  courage,  and 
will  gain  him  fresh  supplies  of  strength  from  above  :  and  it 
will  carry  him  fearless  through  all  dangers,  while  he  says 
to  his  heart  in  the  sublime  words  of  the  Psalmist :  God  is 
our  Refuge  and  Strength,  a  very  present  Help  in  trouble. 
Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  he  removed,  and 
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though  the  mountains  he  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
though  the  tvafers  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the 
mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  There  is  a  river, 
the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  God  is 
in  the  midst  of  her :  she  shall  not  be  moved.  God  will  help 
her,  and  that  right  early.  Thus,  by  giving  a  substantial 
reality  to  that  which  is  invisible,  to  that  which  is  no  object 
of  the  Senses,  or  of  the  natural  Understanding,  and  by 
animating  the  Heart  with  an  unshakable  assurance  of  that 
for  which  it  looks  in  hope,  Faith  performs  the  task 
assigned  to  her  of  overcoming  the  world. 

It  has  often  been  urged  indeed,  even  by  persons  of  great 
learning  and  authority,  that  the  wellknown  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  St  James  is  a  proof  that  Faith,  in  the  Bible, 
means  nothing  more  than  mere  belief,  which  of  itself  and 
by  itself  is  quite  powerless.     That  passage  is  the  main, 
and  almost  the  sole,  Sciiptural  prop  of  the  opinion  I  have 
been   contending   against :    and   some   writers   have   even 
maintained  that  St  James  expressly  designed  to  Hmit  and 
qualify  the  expressions  used  by  St  Paul.     Nay,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  there  is  an  opposition  and  repugnance  be- 
tween the   two  statements  concerning  the  conditions   of 
Justification :  and  one  school  of  theologians  has  sided  with 
the  one  Apostle,  one  with   the  other,  according  to  their 
several  predilections  (ad).    Grievous  would  it  be  to  believe 
that  Christ  was  thus  divided,  and  that  His  Apostles  them- 
selves should  have  set  the  example  of  rending  His  ves- 
ture  in   sunder.     But  it   has   been   shewn,   I   think,  sa- 
tisfactorily, by  the  excellent  historian  of  the  Apostolical 
Church,  that  the  appearances,  on  the  strength  of  which  it 
has  been  held  that  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  where   he 
treats  of  the  relation  between  Faith  and  Works,  must  be 
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speaking  with  reference  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  or 
at  least  to  some  perversion  of  his  doctrine,  are  fallacious, 
and  that  he  was  merely  reproving  certain  mischievous 
errours  with  regard  to  Faith,  which  were  then  prevalent 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  (ae).  As  their  fathers  under 
the  Law  had  been  so  aj)t  to  assume  that  outward  rites  and 
observances,  and  an  outward  acknowledgement  of  the  Law 
were  sufficient  to  justify  them, — nay,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  the  children  of  Abraham  entitled  them  to  the 
blessings  of  the  promise,  —  and  as  they  themselves,  even 
under  the  law  of  the  Spirit,  clung  pertinaciously  to  the 
same  delusion,  which  all  St  Paul's  energy  and  wisdom 
could  scarcely  dispell, — they  had  the  strongest  national  pre- 
disposition, superadded  to  the  natural  one  which  lies  in 
every  carnal  heart,  to  turn  the  living  act  of  Faith  into  a 
dead  act  of  belief,  and  to  assume  that,  if  with  their  lips 
they  confest  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  they  might  claim  a 
share  in  His  salvation  (af).  Hence  St  James,  writing  to  per- 
sons by  whom  Faith  was  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  an 
intellectual  belief,  and  who  in  their  practice  debased  it  still 
further  into  the  mere  outward  profession  of  such  a  be- 
Kef,  deeming,  or  rather  cheating  their  consciences  with  the 
fancy,  that  such  a  profession  would  gain  them  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — his  aim  and  purpose,  like 
that  of  his  brethren,  being,  not  to  define  terms  philoso- 
phically, or  to  lay  open  the  secrets  of  man's  internal 
structure,  but  to  enforce  practical  truth, — has  in  some 
measure  adopted  the  usage  of  the  persons  he  was  address- 
ing. This  accords  with  the  constant  habit  of  the  Sacred 
Writers.  Their  commission  being  to  declare  great  moral 
and  spiritual  truths,  they  uttered  those  truths  in  the  forms 
of  thought   and    language    already    current    among   their 
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hearers ;  even  though  their  expressions  might  now  and  then 
be  at  variance  w^ith   the  subsequent   more   accurate   dis- 
coveries of  Science.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  they  could 
have  done  otherwise.    For,  as  has  been  well  observed,  even 
if  God  had  granted  them  an  insight  into  the  whole  frame- 
work and  order  of  the  creation,  they  would  either  have  had 
to  speak  unintelligibly,  when  their  language  was  repugnant 
to  the  notions  then  received ;    or  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  charge  them  with  a  special  revelation  of  those 
physical  and  metaphysical  truths,  which  were  lying  coiled 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  universe,  and  which  man  was  only 
to  draw  forth  by  a  slow,  gradual  process  of  evolution  (ag). 
Such  being  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Sacred  Writers, 
and  the  two  conceptions,  of  a  moral  faith  and  an  mtel- 
lectual  belief,  being  so  apt  to  shde  into  one  another,  as 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church  has  proved, — whence  the 
same  term  has  been  habitually  employed  to  designate  the 
latter  conception  as  well  as  the  former, — St  James  in  one 
instance  uses  the  verb  believe,  applying  it  to  the  spirits  of 
evil,  where  it  means  little  more  than  an  intellectual  con- 
viction, or  at  least  a  conviction  which  does  not  exercise  any 
controlHng  influence  upon  the  Will.     Yet  even  in  this  pas- 
sage Faith  is  not  represented  as  continuing  in  mere  no- 
tional unreahty.     It  does  not  He  like  ....  I  know  not  by 
what  image  to  express  the  inanimateness  of  a  bare   in- 
tellectual belief :  for  in  the  outward  world  there  is  nothing, 
not  a  dead  leaf,  not  a  straw,  not  even  a  grain  of  dust, 
which  is  not  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  universe  by  ma- 
nifold bonds  of  mutual  action  :  there  is  nothing  in  the  out- 
ward world  so  torpid,  so  insulated,  as  a  conviction  of  the 
Understanding  lying  amid  the  lumber  of  a  paralysed  In- 
tellect.    Even  when  speaking  of  the  devils,  the  Apostle 
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does  not  say  that  they  believe  and  remain  unmoved,  but 
that  they  believe  and  tremble.  So  that  this  passage  itself 
does  not  altogether  bear  out  the  notion  of  an  inanimate 
Faith ;  while  it  utters  an  awful  warning  to  those  who 
allow  their  Faith  to  linger  in  shadowy  spectral  lifelessness. 
It  warns  them  that  their  Faith  also  will  hereafter  be  quick- 
ened :  but  the  effect  of  this  quickening  will  not  be  joy 
and  peace  and  hope  in  believing :  that  Faith,  which  is 
not  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God, 
will  start  up  in  the  likeness  of  the  devil's  faith,  and 
tremble. 

Even  apart  however  from  this  thought,  it  is  surely 
contrary  to  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  word  believe  in  a  passage,  where  it  is 
applied  to  spirits  of  whose  nature  and  essence  and  relations 
we  know  next  to  nothing,  the  canon  for  determining  the 
meaning  of  Faith  in  that  multitude  of  passages  where  it  is 
applied  to  man,  and  where  this  peculiar  meaning  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  and  can  only  be  foisted  in  by 
assuming  that  the  word  faith,  in  the  common  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  not  used  appropriately,  but  stands 
for  a  complex  act,  of  which  it  is  merely  one,  and  not 
the  most  important  element  (ah).  Not  that  anything  would 
be  gained  for  the  argument  by  such  an  assumption ;  the 
question  being,  not  whether  the  word  faith  is  used  appro- 
priately or  inappropriately  by  St  Paul  and  in  the  Gospels, 
but  what  is  the  idea  there  exprest  by  that  word,  and  to 
which  such  great  moment  is  ascribed.  Surely  too  we  are 
not  to  measure  the  things  which  we  know,  by  the  things 
which  we  know  not ;  but  contrariwise  to  guess  at  the 
things  which  we  know  not,  from  the  things  which  we  know. 
The  ladder   of  our  human  discourse  and  reasoning  must 
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rest  on  the  earth :  we  cannot  hook  it  into  the  sky.  Even 
in  speaking  of  Himself,  God  has  clothed  Himself  in  the 
attributes  of  humanity :  nor  can  we  conceive  what  those 
attributes  mean  in  their  heavenly  exaltation,  except  by 
considering  in  the  first  instance  what  they  mean  in  their 
earthly  debasement. 

Besides,  even  though  we  were  to  confine  our  enquiry  to 
the  Epistle  of  St  James,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
apostolical  idea  of  Faith,  that  Epistle  in  itself  contains 
ample  evidence  that  Christian  Faith  is  something  far 
higher,  something  that  lies  far  deeper,  than  any  mere  act  of 
the  Understanding.  For  what  is  the  point  on  which  the 
Apostle  mainly  insists  ?  That  Faith  vnthout  works  is 
dead  (ai).  Faith  without  works  is  a  dead  Faith,  not  a 
living, — a  nominal  Faith,  not  a  real, — the  shadow  of  Faith, 
not  the  substance.  And  why  is  this?  except  because 
Faith,  if  it  be  living,  if  it  be  real,  if  it  be  substantial,  is  a 
practical  principle,  a  practical  power;  nay,  of  all  prin- 
ciples, of  all  powers,  by  which  man  can  be  actuated,  the 
most  practical :  so  that,  when  it  does  not  shew  forth  its 
life  by  good  works,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is 
dead ;  just  as  we  infer  that  a  body  is  dead,  when  it  has 
ceast  to  move ;  or  that  a  tree  is  dead,  when  it  puts  forth 
no  leaves.  Not  that  the  works  constitute  the  life  of 
Faith,  or  contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impart  life 
to  it  (aj)  ;  any  more  than  motion  constitutes  or  imparts  the 
life  of  the  body,  or  than  leaves  constitute  or  impart  the 
life  of  the  tree.  On  the  contrary  it  is  from  the  lixing 
principle  of  Faith,  that  the  works  must  receive  their  life ; 
without  which  they  would  be  utterly  dead,  and  mere  dross 
and  scum  and  rubbish  :  nay,  unless  they  spring  from  Faith, 
instead  of  fostering,  they  overlay  and  stifle  it.     But  they 
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are  its  indispensable  tokens,  its  never-failing  fruits,  where- 
by alone  its  reality  can  be  ascertained.  They  are  no  less 
necessary  to  its  health,  growth,  and  vigour,  than  motion  to 
that  of  the  body  :  and  like  leaves  they  feed  and  strengthen 
the  life  they  spring  from.  The  comparison,  with  which 
the  Apostle  winds  up  his  discourse  upon  Faith, — As  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead 
also, — might  indeed  occasion  some  perplexity  ;  unless  we 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  reproving  the  notion  that  the  nomi- 
nal profession  of  faith  in  Christ  is  sufficient  to  absolve 
the  professor  from  every  moral  obhgation.  When  con- 
trasted with  hollow  words,  even  outward  actions  have  some- 
thing hke  life  in  them.  But  it  would  be  straining  this 
illustration  unwarrantably,  to  infer  from  it  that  the  Apostle 
meant  to  lay  down,  that  the  relation  which  Faith  bears  to 
works,  is  like  that  of  the  body  to  the  spirit.  Few  sources 
of  erroiu-  have  been  more  copious,  above  all  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  propensity  to 
realize  images, — which  in  fact  is  a  main  element  in  aU 
idolatry, — and  to  deduce  general  propositions  from  inci- 
dental and  partial  illustrations.  The  whole  tenour  of  the 
New  Testament  establishes,  that  Faith  is  the  invisible  living 
spirit,  which  pours  its  life  through  the  body  of  works,  mani- 
festing itself  therein,  and  striving  to  bring  mankind  to  the 
obedience  of  Faith,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  clothed 
everlastingly  with  the  righteousness  of  Faith. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how 
important  and  precious  was  the  truth  reasserted  at  the 
Reformation,  that  the  main  seat  of  Faith  is  not  in  the 
Understanding,  but  in  the  Will.  Not  that  Faith  is  a  mon- 
grel principle,  neither  one  thing,  nor  the  other,  but  a  med- 
ley of  the  two.     Were  it  so,  it  could  never  have  the  living 
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vivifying  power  ascribed  to  it.  Every  genuine  act  of  Faith 
is  the  act  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  his  Understanding  alone, 
not  of  his  Affections  alone,  not  of  his  Will  alone,  but  of 
all  three  in  their  central  aboriginal  unity.  It  proceeds 
from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul,  from  beyond  that 
firmament  of  Consciousness,  whereby  the  waters  vmder  the 
firmament  are  divided  from  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment. It  is  the  act  of  that  living  principle,  which  consti- 
tutes each  man's  individual,  continuous,  immortal  persona- 
lity (ak).  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  necessities  of  the  Understanding  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  order  that  it  may  apprehend,  what  it  would 
else  be  unable  to  comprehend.  To  facilitate  the  concep- 
tion of  the  manifold  intellectual  and  moral  workings  of 
our  souls,  we  ascribe  them  to  distinct  powers  or  facul- 
ties :  and  then,  beguiled  by  our  own  craft,  we  take  our 
ciphers  for  realities,  and  are  apt  to  fancy  that  these  powers 
or  faculties  are  things  essentially  and  substantially  dif- 
ferent, bundled  and  fagoted  together  for  the  occasion  in 
the  complex  unit,  man.  Whereas  they  ought  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  difierent  manifestations  of  the  same  indi- 
visible spirit,  acting  diversely  according  to  its  various 
purposes  and  relations,  —  as  different  diverging  rays  of 
the  same  central  star.  It  is  true,  this  original  unity  of 
our  nature  seldom  shews  itself  in  our  present  fallen 
state.  The  primary  stem  having  been  cut  down,  the 
root  merely  sends  up  a  number  of  lesser  stems ;  and  in- 
stead of  lofty  forests  mounting  heavenward,  we  see  little 
among  mankind  but  thickets  of  underwood  that  just  rise 
above  the  ground.  Indeed  this  our  divided  condition  is 
the  main  cause  of  our  weakness.  While  our  Conscience,  our 
Understanding,  our  Affections,  and  our  carnal  Appetites 
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are  dragging  us  in  opposite  directions,  the  Will  is  torn 
and  mangled,  and  almost  dismembered :  and  from  this 
misery  nothing  can  save  us,  except  the  atoning  power 
of  Faith  (al). 

Bearing  tliis  in  mind,  we  perceive  how  every  act  of 
Faith,  as  the  act  of  a  man's  whole  personality,  will  be 
single ;  and  that  there  is  no  confusion  of  thought,  no  mix- 
ing up  of  incongruous  elements,  in  saying  that  it  is  not 
the  act  of  the  Understanding  alone,  but  of  the  Understand- 
ing, and  still  more  emphatically  and  essentially  of  the  Will. 
If  it  were  the  act  of  the  Understanding  alone,  it  would  be 
the  act  of  a  fraction  of  man's  being.  Only  as  the  act  of 
the  Will,  mainly  and  primarily,  is  it  the  act  of  the  whole 
man.  Hereby  alone  is  it  an  act  for  which  we  can  feel  and 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  accountable.  Hereby  alone 
does  it  become  an  act  of  such  a  kind,  that  we  can  conceive 
how  by  its  exercise,  when  applied  to  its  right  Object,  and 
thus  endowed  with  a  higher  life  and  a  supernatural  power, 
the  great  and  deadly  wound  in  our  nature  should  be  heal- 
ed,—  how  by  it  we  should  be  enabled  to  cross  the  chasm 
which  since  the  Fall  has  severed  us  from  God.  Nor  will 
any  one  who  is  at  all  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  his  own 
inward  workings, — of  considering  what  he  does  when  he 
thinks,  or  when  he  gives  the  rein  to  any  of  his  aiFections,  " 
or  when  he  wills  to  realize  any  of  his  thoughts  or  feelings 
in  action, — no  one  who  is  at  all  accustomed  to  observe 
himself  in  the  mirror  of  his  own  consciousness,  will  scruple 
to  allow  that  an  act  may  be  simple  and  single,  although  it 
require  the  coincident  activity  of  several  of  what  we  are 
wont  to  regard  as  distinct  powers.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens, for  instance,  in  almost  every  act  of  thought.  Almost 
every  such   act  will  involve   processes   of  perception,    of 
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apprehensive  imagination,  of  abstraction  and  generaliza- 
tion, of  memory,  of  reasoning,  too  rapid,  it  may  be,  and 
evanescent  to  excite  observation,  but  still  indispensable 
preliminaries  to  the  completion  of  the  particular  thought. 
In  like  manner  every  utterance  of  feeling  toward  an  out- 
ward object  must  needs  imply  sundry  processes  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  powers.  Nor  can  there  be  any  action 
of  the  Will,  except  where  the  object  it  acts  upon  has  been 
presented  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Intellect,  and 
has  at  least  awakened  a  ripple  on  the  slumbering  surface  of 
the  Heart.  So  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  specious 
shadow  of  an  argument  in  the  objection  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  account  of  Faith  given  by  the  Reformers, 
on  the  ground  that  its  seat  cannot  be  at  once  in  the  Un- 
derstanding and  in  the  Will  (am).  For  how  can  the  Will 
of  an  intellectual  being  ever  act,  except  in  some  kind  of 
consort,  more  or  less,  with  his  Understanding?  How,  as 
was  just  now  observed,  can  it  act  outwardly,  on  outward 
objects,  except  where  some  notice  of  the  objects  has  been 
conveyed  to  it  by  those  faculties,  which  are  the  medium 
of  its  intercourse  with  the  outward  world  ?  How  can  we 
believe,  except  m  Him  of  whom  we  have  heard,  of  whom 
we  have  been  informed,  in  whom  we  have  seen  some 
grounds,  more  or  less  convincing,  for  believing  ?  We  must 
hear  of  Christ  with  our  outward  ears,  before  the  sound  of 
His  voice  can  reach  our  hearts.  Thus  Faith,  as  the  Apos- 
tle says,  comes  by  hearing.  In  a  certain  sense  the  outward 
act  must  be  prior  in  order  of  time  to  the  inward.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  advance  a  step  further,  a  certain  kind  of  in- 
tellectual perception  and  recognition  of  Christ  and  of  His 
work  must  be  prior  in  order  of  time  to  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual apprehension  of  it  by  the  Heart  and  the  Will.     Hence, 
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as  we  are  ever  apt  to  confound  antecedence  in  order  of  time 
with  antecedence  in  order  of  causation,  transferring  the  re- 
lations of  one  category  to  the  other,  it  is  often  assumed, 
especially  by  those  who  are  more  conversant  with  intellec- 
tual speculations,  than  with  the  practical  life  and  workings 
of  Faith,  that  the  intellectual  act  is  the  cause  wliich  pro- 
duces the  moral,  that,  as  being  the  cause,  it  is  of  higher 
dignity  and  importance  than  the  effect,  and  accordingly 
that  it  is  the  main  point  toward  which  our  attention  is  to  be 
directed. 

In  truth  this  itself  was  the  bent  and  sway  and  warp, 
which  our  nature  received  at  the  Fall,  that  we  were  driven 
aslant  from  all  spiritual  things,  and  grew  in  everything  to 
lean  toward  the  material,  the  carnal,  the  objects  of  sense. 
Our  thoughts  are  ever  dwelling  on  outward  things,  and  are 
mostly  content  to  serve  as  clerks  in  the  countinghouse 
of  the  Senses :  and  only  with  labour  and  difficidty, 
and  after  a  long  discipline  and  training,  can  we  fix  them 
steadily  on  the  world  within  us.  Our  Affections  have 
become  the  minions  of  our  Appetites,  cleave  to  the  dust, 
nay,  will  feast  and  fatten  themselves  by  feeding  on  the 
dead  body  of  Sin.  Even  our  Philosophy,  with  all  its 
vaunted  superiority  to  sense  and  to  outward  things,  has 
often  wasted  its  powers  on  the  humiliating  attempt  to 
make  out  that  the  spiritual  world  is  no  better  than  an 
essence  or  elixir  drained  off  from  the  material,  that 
thoughts  are  merely  the  shadows  and  ghosts  of  sensa- 
tions. While  our  bodily  eyes  are  incessantly  exercised, 
from  morning  till  night,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  child- 
hood till  everything  becomes  faint  and  dim  beneath  the 
dusk  of  old  age,  in  looking  curiously  and  anxiously  about 
and   around   us,    the    inward    eyes    of   Consciousness  and 
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Conscience  require  to  be  purged  and  unsealed  before  they 
will  even  open, — yea,  to  be  "purged  and  unsealed  at  the 
fountain  of  heavenly  radiance,"  before  they  can  discern 
the  true  form  and  coloiir  and  value  of  spii'itual  objects. 
Hence  Philosophy  has  ever  been  apt  to  forget  the  per- 
ceptive powers  in  the  objects  perceived ;  more  especially 
in  the  later  ages  of  intellectual  culture,  when  those  objects 
are  so  multiphed  by  the  growth  of  luxury,  the  widenmg  of 
experience,  and  the  progress  of  science,  as  to  overlay  every 
other  consideration.  And  even  when  it  turns  its  attention 
to  examine  the  perceptive  powers  themselves,  it  scarcely 
looks  beyond  the  secondary,  derivative,  and  subordinate 
ones,  and  paddles  about  in  the  waters  which  he  on  this 
side  of  the  firmament  of  Consciousness,  without  thinking  of 
soaring  into  the  waters  above  it.  In  this  manner  it  has 
come  to  pass  with  regard  to  Faith  also,  that  the  out- 
ward act  of  intellectual  belief, — outward  with  reference  to 
that  moral  Will,  which  is  the  central  principle  of  our  being, 
— has  grown  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Faith,  nay,  to  be  talkt  of  as  the  one  sole 
principle,  which,  strongly  as  all  experience  and  observation 
repell  such  an  assertion,  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
Christian  life. 

Yet,  even  as  to  priority  in  point  of  time,  if  we  look 
closely  into  the  question,  we  shall  see  that  the  primary 
germinal  act  must  be  that  of  the  Will,  not  of  the  Under- 
standmg.  There  must  be  some  motion  of  the  Will,  how- 
ever slight,  which  in  the  first  instance  directs  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Understanding  to  an  object,  before  that  object 
can  be  introduced  through  the  Understanding  to  act  upon 
the  Will  (an).  The  flower  must  open  by  an  act  of  its  own, 
before  the  sunbeams  can  enter  into  it:  and  though  it  opens 
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under  the  warmth  of  those  very  rays,  which,  before  they 
gain  an  entrance,  lie  fosteringly  around  it,  still,  unless 
there  were  a  living  principle  in  the  plant,  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  would  no  more  unfold  the  blossoms,  than  it  can 
open  an  artificial  bud,  or  a  painted  one.  So  again  every 
fresh  operation  of  the  Understanding  requires  a  fresh 
exercise  of  the  Will,  determining,  directing,  prolonging, 
or  diverting  its  attention :  and  the  more  definite  and  com- 
prehensive the  object,  the  greater  effort  of  the  Will  is  re- 
quisite to  embrace  it.  Hereby  we  may  be  assisted  in  some 
degree  to  conceive  how  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  should 
be  of  such  momentous  power  in  the  work  of  our  Faith, — 
in  producing  it  from  the  very  first,  and  afterward  in 
nourishing  and  maturing  it.  Were  Faith  merely  an  act  of 
the  Understanding,  it  would  lie  without  that  region  which 
is  the  peculiar  sphere  of  the  Spirit.  At  least  His  ordinary 
influences,  those  which  are  promist  to  every  believer,  and 
in  which  whosoever  is  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ  has 
a  share,  do  not  seem  to  extend  to  the  illumination  of  the 
Understanding ;  except  so  far  as  the  Understanding  is 
necessarily  elevated  and  enhghtened  by  the  purification  of 
the  Heart,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Will,  by  a  single- 
ness of  view  in  pursuit  of  truth,  an  inward  harmony  with 
it,  and  an  unhesitating  readiness  to  adopt  it.  So  far  how- 
ever as  Faith  is  a  spiritual  act,  so  far  as  it  is  the  act  of  the 
Will,  which  Christ  came  to  redeem  from  the  bondage  of 
the  flesh,  we  may  feel  assured  that,  in  every  act  of  spiritual 
Faith,  in  every  act  by  which  we  evince  a  desire  to  become 
partakers  in  Christ's  redeeming  grace,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  corruption,  and  to  strive  after  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God, — in  every  such  act,  we  may  feel  assured, 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  be  working  along  with  our  spirits. 
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Moreover  a  right  insight  into  the  nature  of  Faith,  as 
depending  far  more  on  the  Will  than  on  the  Understand- 
ing, will  teach  us  the  groundlessness  and  fallaciousness 
of  a  proposition,  which  has  often  been  promulgated  mth 
great  pretensions  to  philosopliical  candour  and  freedom 
of  thought,  that  no  man  is  accomi table  for  liis  beUef ;  for 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  himself,  but  wholly  on  the 
evidence  by  which  he  has  been  led  to  form  and  entertain 
it.  Sad  would  it  be  to  tliink,  that  Truth  is  thus  to  vary 
with  the  accidents  of  condition  and  circumstance,  nay,  of 
chance  and  caprice  in  the  mind  of  the  receiver :  sad  would 
it  be  to  think  that  there  is  no  better  and  surer  answer 
than  this,  which  man  is  bound  to  render  to  Pilate's  ques- 
tion ;  sad,  that  each  man  should  return  a  different  answer, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  criteria  for  deciding  amongst 
them ;  sad,  that  the  croyvnmg  result  of  all  knowledge 
should  be  to  run  races  blindfold  in  Chaos.  But  a  very 
slight  attention  to  the  processes  of  our  own  minds,  to  the 
growth  of  our  own  opinions, — nay,  even  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  arrive  at  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  any  one 
particular  point,  though  no  more  than  a  mere  question  of 
fact, — might  convince  us  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
wherein  our  vohtion  exercises  so  decisive  an  miluence,  as 
in  tliis  very  matter  of  the  formation  of  oiu'  opmion  and  be- 
lief. Or  we  need  only  look  at  any  controversy  in  which 
men's  feelings,  as  pohtical  partisans,  are  engaged,  to  see 
how  persons  equally  discreet  and  sagacious,  and  fancying 
themselves  equally  impartial,  will  habitually  frame  totally 
opposite  judgements.  For  in  every  practical  question  the 
Will  gives  the  mind  its  bias ;  and  the  Will  is  the  arch- 
sophist,  and  is  ever  attended  by  a  swarm  of  lesser  sophists 
in  its  train.     It  in  great  measure  determines  the  degree  of 
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attention  which  we  bestow  on  the  several  parts  of  contra- 
dictory evidence,  the  weight  which  we  attach  to  them. 
We  dwell  almost  unconsciously  on  that  which  favours  and 
flatters  our  prepossessions ;  we  welcome  such  arguments 
like  old  friends,  and  entertain  them  with  openhearted  hos- 
pitality ;  while  it  requires  no  little  effort  and  struggle  not 
to  turn  away  and  close  our  doors  against  that  which 
thwarts  or  contradicts  us.  Hence  even  for  our  intellectual 
judgements  we  may  justly  be  held  responsible ;  the  more 
so  the  more  intimately  those  judgements  are  connected 
with  our  practical  lives.  What  then  ?  Is  this  warping 
bent,  this  squint  of  our  Understandings,  to  be  corrected 
and  to  pass  away  all  at  once,  the  moment  we  begin  to 
employ  them  in  the  examination  of  religious  doctrines  ? 
Are  there  no  prepossessions  in  the  heart,  to  rise  up  against 
these  truths,  and  to  draw  us  away  from  them  ?  Do  not 
our  sins  shrink  from  them  ?  do  not  our  passions  scoff  at 
them  ?  Has  the  intellect  forgotten  its  craft,  and  cast 
away  its  snares  ?  has  it  escaped  from  the  entanglement 
of  its  own  sophistries  ?  Is  it  set  free  from  the  slough, 
which  confined  it  to  crawl  along  the  earth  ?  Is  the  mystery 
of  the  Cross  no  longer  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew,  no 
longer  foolishness  to  the  Greek  ?  Yet,  shallow  and  base- 
less as  this  notion  is,  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  in  these 
days,  who  buoy  themselves  up  in  their  carelessness  about 
their  own  Faith,  and  about  the  Faith  of  their  brethren, 
by  crying  out  that  no  man  can  be  held  accountable  for  his 
Faith ;  for  that  we  believe  what  we  believe,  through  the 
compulsion  which  the  evidence  set  before  us  exercises  on 
our  Understanding,  according  to  laws  beyond  our  controll ; 
that  we  can  neither  alter  the  character  of  the  evidence,  nor 
its  power  over  our  minds ;  and  consequently  that,  if  we  go 
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wrong,  we  cannot  help  it.  Such  a  doctrine,  even  with 
regard  to  mere  intellectual  beKef,  implies  the  barest 
rankest  necessarianism :  and  when  applied  to  Faith,  in  its 
higher  more  spiritual  sense,  it  is  utterly  untenable,  except 
in  connexion  with  a  scheme  of  opinions  which  undermines 
all  morahty,  and  would  blot  out  the  eternal  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  (ao).  It  is  a  duty  of  charjty  indeed 
to  refrain  from  pronouncing  harsh  judgement  on  the  Faith 
of  our  neighbours  ;  seeing  that  we  cannot  look  into  their 
hearts,  and  ascertain  how  far  they  may  be  truly  account- 
able for  it ;  we  cannot  know  the  manifold  hindrances  out- 
ward and  inward  they  may  have  had  to  contend  against ; 
nor  can  we  tell  whether  there  may  not  be  a  living  root  of 
Faith  striking  deep  underground,  even  where  as  yet  there 
is  little  show  of  life  aboveground.  Therefore  it  is  reason- 
able and  just  that  we  should  refrain  from  condemning 
others  for  errours  in  Faith  ;  provided  that  this  toleration 
do  not  slacken  our  efforts  to  deliver  them  from  their 
errours,  lest  perchance  they  should  be  accountable  for 
them ;  as,  if  we  do  not  endeavour  to  check  them,  we  oiir- 
selves  at  least  shall  be.  But  into  our  own  hearts  we  can 
look, — not  indeed  through  and  through  them, — not  so  as 
to  unravel  all  the  network  of  falsehood  and  selfdeceit  in 
which  they  are  entangled,  —  not  so  as  to  pierce  into  all  the 
hollow  caverns  of  vanity  and  pride,  into  which  our  Con- 
sciences will  skulk :  to  see  all  this  we  need  to  have  our 
eyes  purged  and  strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
So  far  however  we  can  look  into  ourselves,  as  to  dis- 
cern much,  very  much  that  is  wrong,  much  that  is  frail, 
much  that  is  bloated,  much  emptiness,  much  self-indul- 
gence, much  sloth :  and  on  this  point  I  dare  appeal  to 
you  all,  confident  that  there   is  no  one  among  you  who 
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will  presume  to  assert,  that  he  has  done  all  he  might  have 
done,  all  he  ought  to  have  done, — might  I  not  say,  who 
has  done  a  thousandth  part  of  what  he  might  and  ought  to 
have  done? — in  order  to  attain  to  a  right  faith  in  the 
Gospel.  What  may  be  the  case  with  others,  we  know 
not :  but  with  regard  to  ourselves,  every  one  of  us  must 
confess.  Verily  on  this  point  I  am  guilty :  verily  I  am 
accountable  for  my  Faith,  for  its  wants,  for  its  weakness, 
for  its  errours. 

I  have  dwelt  much  longer  than  I  had  intended  on  this 
fundamental  question  of  the  practical  nature  of  Faith ; 
because  the  more  one  examines  it,  the  more  momentous 
its  importance  is  discovered  to  be  ;  and  at  every  step  some 
new  mischievous  fallacy  or  delusion  starts  up,  springing 
out  of  errours  with  regard  to  it.  We  saw,  from  a  brief 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Church,  how  a  lifeless  con- 
ception of  Faith  led  to  torpour  in  the  Church,  and  how 
the  revival  of  the  true  idea  of  Faith  was  the  forerunner  and 
a  main  agent  in  its  regeneration.  The  men  of  God  in 
those  days  knew  what  Faith  was.  They  lookt  into  their 
hearts,  and  found  it  there.  They  knew  its  lifegiving  sus- 
taining power.  They  knew  how,  when  it  walks  abroad 
over  the  earth,  it  goes  on  conquering,  and  still  to  conquer. 
But  when  the  struggle  was  over,  when  the  victory  was 
gained,  doctrines  after  a  time  again  became  a  matter  of 
mere  speculation :  yea,  even  Clmstianity  itself  was  often 
regarded  and  discust  as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation ;  as 
though  the  eternal  Son  of  God  had  come  down  from  hea- 
ven for  no  worthier  purpose  than  that  men  should  sharpen 
their  wits  by  disputing  about  Him  (ap).  In  this  manner  it 
again  grew  to  be  held  that  Faith  is  little  more  than  the 
assent  of  the  Understanding  to  the  truths  proposed  to  it. 
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And  still,  even  in  these  clays,  two  opposite  errours  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  Faith  are  widely  spread,  by  both  of 
which  the  souls  of  men  are  equally  drawn  away  from  the 
hallowing  power  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  these  is  the  Anti- 
nomian  errour;  which  has  ever  gained  ground  in  ages 
when  men  have  been  awakened  to  feel  the  living  power  of 
Faith,  and  to  hunger  after  the  righteousness  of  Faith.  At 
such  times  the  Father  of  lies  will  try  to  bewilder  and  blind 
men  with  extravagant  fantastical  notions  about  the  omni- 
potence of  bare  Faith,  and  will  beguile  them  into  severing 
Faith  from  that  holiness  of  conduct,  wlaich  is  its  necessary 
offspring  and  effect,  and  which  if  it  produce  not,  its  portion 
must  be  in  the  world  of  barrenness  and  of  abortions. 
Most  false  and  pernicious  is  this  errour,  which,  forgetting 
that  Faith  is  the  root  of  the  Christian  life,  would  invert  the 
order  of  that  life,  making  it  strike  root  upward,  and  bear 
fruit  downward.  Its  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of 
the  fields  of  Gomorrah:  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall; 
their  clusters  are  bitter  :  their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps.  This  however  is  an  errour 
against  which  it  would  be  needless  to  warn  any  in  this  con- 
gregation. For  it  is  an  errour  from  which  in  this  place  we 
are  guarded  by  manifold  fences  of  custom  and  opinion,  and 
by  the  respect  our  situation  and  station  enforce  upon  us  for 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life.  Whatever  may  be 
the  snares  or  incitements  by  which  men  are  here  drawn 
into  sin,  no  one  assuredly  will  run  into  it  in  order  that 
grace  may  abound. 

But  there  is  another  errour  with  regard  to  Faith, — 
even  the  errour  which  I  have  been  combating  through  the 
whole  of  this  Sermon, — the  notion  that  Faith  is  mere  be- 
lief, that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  operation  and  act  of 
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the  Understanding- :  and  to  this  errour  I  know  not  whether 
in  a  place  like  this  we  are  not  more  peculiarly  exposed. 
Let  me  not  be  thought  presumptuous,  brethren,  if  I  ad- 
dress this  warning  more  especially  to  you.  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  more  than  twenty 
of  its  best  years,  among  you  ;  as  one  who  knows  and  feels 
what  great  reason  he  has  for  thankfulness  on  account  of 
the  many  precious  blessings  he  was  here  allowed  to  enjoy, 
in  the  tranquil  seclusion  from  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  the 
world,  from  its  emulation  and  contention,  its  wear  and 
tear,  its  ceaseless  chase  after  honour  and  gain,  —  in  the 
rich  opportunities  and  aids  here  afforded  for  study  and 
meditation, — in  the  daily  intercourse  with  dear  and  ho- 
noured friends,  able  and  ever  ready  to  help,  to  encourage, 
to  guide,  to  strengthen,  drawing  us  forward  by  their  advice, 
and  still  more  by  the  light  of  their  examples.  O  yes,  my 
brethren !  many  and  precious  are  the  blessings,  which  are 
poured  on  you  in  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  The 
vision  of  them  has  returned  with  unwonted  power  upon  me, 
now  that,  after  an  absence  of  years,  I  am  come  back  to 
my  former  much-loved  home,  enabled  by  comparison  more 
fully  to  appreciate  your  peculiar  privileges  and  advantages. 
Much  cause  too  have  you  for  thankfulness  on  account  of 
the  many  temptations  from  which  you  are  preserved.  But 
there  is  no  earthly  lot,  wliich  has  not  its  accompanying 
temptations,  no  earthly  blessing,  which  may  not  prove  a 
snare,  if  we  allow  it  to  occupy  us  too  exclusively,  and  to 
draw  off  our  affections  and  energies  from  other  fields  of 
duty.  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  happiness,  that  you 
should  be  permitted,  nay,  that  it  should  be  your  special 
business  and  charge,  to  live  in  a  world  of  thought,  to  go 
forth    through  time  and  space,  seeking  out  and  holding 
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daily  converse  with  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  excellent 
in  the  works  of  man  and  of  God.  Great  however  as  is  the 
delight  of  such  studies  and  speculations,  —  and  great  it  is, 
and  pure  and  noble,  when  contrasted  with  most  other  ob- 
jects of  human  endeavour,  —  the  more  easily  for  this  very 
reason  may  they  beguile  us  into  forgetting  that  such 
studies  and  speculations  are  not  the  highest  aim  of  man's 
being, — into  forgetting  that  there  can  be  anything  in  prac- 
tical life  comparable  in  dignity  and  worth  to  the  crown 
which  rewards  such  as  are  swift  and  strenuous  in  running 
the  race  of  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  to  what  ex- 
tremes the  licentiousness  of  speculation  on  religious 
questions  has  been  carried  in  a  neighbouring  country,  in 
places  Kke  this  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Through  God's  blessing,  which  has  connected  our  Univer- 
sities so  closely  with  our  Church,  we  have  been  saved  from 
such  extravagances.  Nevertheless  speculation,  except  it 
be  duly  balanced  and  kept  in  check  by  practical  exertion, 
tends  to  absorb  all  our  activity  and  power,  and  to  weaken 
our  other  faculties,  which  must  needs  rust  and  dwindle  from 
inaction :  and  in  this  respect  too,  where  our  treasure  is,  will 
our  heart  be  also.  Now  we  have  few  direct  personal  calls 
here  to  the  practical  labours  of  Faith, — few  at  least  which 
may  not  easily  be  evaded  by  such  as  are  loth  to  be  disturbed 
in  their  literary  luxury.  Thus  we  can  hardly  fail  to  attach 
an  undue  importance  to  whatever  proceeds  from  or  acts 
upon  the  Understanding,  to  the  truths  which  it  draws  forth 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  the  processes  whereby  it  elicits 
them.  Here  therefore  above  all  do  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded, that  the  true  wisdom  of  the  wise  is  to  lay  their 
choicest  offerings,  their  gold,  their  frankincense,  and  their 
myrrh,  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 
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This  is  your  duty  also,  my  young  friends.  It  is  your 
duty  now :  it  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  you  live. 
Be  diligent  in  fulfilling  it ;  and  it  will  become  your  joy,  and 
your  exceeding  great  reward.  To  you  the  world  of  know- 
ledge is  opening :  you  are  looking  abroad  on  its  many  fair 
prospects  :  you  are  lanching  out  on  one  of  its  \vide  streams, 
or  threading  one  of  its  winding  vallies.  You  are  sent 
hither  on  purpose  that  you  may  explore  them,  and  that 
you  may  bear  away  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  riches 
with  which  they  are  fraught.  Do  so,  with  all  earnest- 
ness, with  all  assiduity,  with  a  confident  thirst  after 
truth,  with  a  glowing  imagination,  and  a  sunny  heart. 
Only,  while  you  are  exploring  the  beauties  of  the  earth, 
let  them  not  charm  you  into  forgetfuhiess  of  the  heaven 
that  hangs  over  your  heads,  of  the  heaven  which  alone  will 
enable  you  to  see  the  beauties  even  of  the  earth.  You 
have  most  of  you  brought  hither  a  treasure  of  Faith,  which 
you  received  from  the  lips  of  your  mothers:  for  this, 
through  God's  gracious  mercy,  is  still  the  blessed  privilege 
of  England,  that  among  the  first  words,  which  her  children 
are  taught  to  utter,  are  the  name  of  God  and  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  Prize  and  cherish  this  treasure  bestowed 
on  you  by  her  whom  you  love  best  upon  earth,  as  the  most 
precious  part  of  your  inheritance.  Let  it  not  slip  from 
your  hearts  :  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  replacing 
it.  Be  sure  that  nothing  you  can  gather  here  will  be 
comparable  in  value  to  that  treasure,  except  what  helps 
to  increase  it :  and  let  this  be  your  stedfast  endeavour : 
let  it  be  your  daily  aim  to  grow  in  Faith.  You  will 
be  called,  among  other  things,  to  examine  the  outward 
evidences  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  establisht : 
for  to  you  it  especially  belongs  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
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Faith  that  is  in  you.  But  remember,  my  friends,  that 
the  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  your  Faith  is  a  to- 
tally different  thing  from  having  Faith  ;  and  that,  unless 
the  Faith  be  really  in  you,  your  being  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  it  will  only  be  a  witness  against  you  for  having  it  not. 
Do  not  imagine  that  your  knowledge  will  produce  Faith : 
scarcely  will  knowledge  strengthen  it.  Faith,  as  a  prac- 
tical power,  can  only  be  strengthened  practically :  and  this 
of  itself  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  Faith  is  mainly  a  prac- 
tical power.  A  single  act  of  Faith,  a  single  prayer  offered 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  a  single  exertion  of  self- 
denial,  of  self contr oil,  for  Christ's  sake,  a  single  effort  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  your  Lord  and  Master,  will  do 
more  to  strengthen  and  establish  your  Faith,  than  all  the 
learning  of  all  the  theologians.  While  Knowledge  wanders 
to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  finds  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  Faith  will  ever  return  to  you  with  an 
olive-branch  in  her  mouth  :  and  you  may  regard  this  as  an 
infcdlible  sign  that  the  waters  of  sin  are  abated  :  you  may 
bless  the  herald  that  brings  you  a  token  of  forgiveness  from 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

To  you,  and  to  all  here  present,  may  God  in  His  infinite 
mercy  grant,  that  we  may  strive  day  by  day  to  grow  in 
Faith,  and  that  we  may  thereby  attain  to  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  and  receive  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit. 
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SERMON  III. 

OFFICE    AND    PROVINCE    OF    FAITH. 

1  John  v.  4. 
This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  Faith. 

The  chief  object  of  the  former  Sermons  has  been  to 
estabhsh,  that  Faith,  in  its  scriptural  sense,  is  not  a  bare 
intellectual  assent  to  religious  truth,  but  a  practical  lively 
apprehension  of  it,  whereby  that  truth  determines  and 
shapes  our  conduct,  and  manifests  itself  therein  ;  that  this 
Faith  is  essentially  a  practical  principle,  a  practical  power ; 
and  that  its  seat,  as  was  truly  laid  down  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Reformation,  is  not  in  the  Understanding  alone,  but 
mainly  in  the  Will, — or  rather  in  that  central  primary 
principle  of  our  personality,  in  which  the  Understanding, 
the  Affections,  and  the  Will  coexist  in  their  original  unity. 
When  we  have  attained  to  a  full  conviction  on  this  point, 
so  as  to  keep  ever  in  mind  that  this  is  the  true  nature  of 
Faith,  most  of  the  difficulties,  which  beset  the  common 
lifeless  notion  of  it,  pass  away;  a  wide  prospect  opens 
before  us,  in  which  objects,  hitherto  wrapt  in  mist,  come 
forth  clearly  and  intelligibly ;  and  we  gain  a  cheering  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  Faith,  and  its  power.  Indeed 
this  is  tlie  stirring  gladdening  reward,  which  ever  waits 
upon  the  discovery  of  truth,  that  it  not  only  solves  the 
question  directly  at  issue,  but  throws  a  bright  harmonizing 
light  over  the  whole  region  around.     For  light  is  by  its 
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very  nature  diffusive,  impatient  of  all  exclusiveness,  of  all 
bound  and  limit,  of  all  check  and  restraint,  and  cannot  fall 
on  any  one  object,  without  spreading  over  those  about  it. 
They  who  seek  in  a  right  spirit,  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and 
diligence  and  self-devotion,  will  not  merely  find  what  they 
seek,  but  far  more.  They  come  ever  and  anon  to  one 
of  those  centres,  whence  the  rays  of  truth  branch  off,  and 
where  what  may  otherwise  seem  a  confused  medley  and 
knot  of  intricacies,  settles  at  once  into  order  and  distinct- 
ness. If  we  adopt  the  common  acceptation  of  Faith,  as  a 
mere  work  of  the  Understanding,  we  are  entangled  at 
every  step  in  the  most  bewildering  perplexities.  At  every 
step  our  hearts  and  our  consciences  lift  up  their  voices  in 
denial  of  what  we  are  taught  to  receive  as  the  word  of  God. 
We  are  told  that  Faith  is  to  justify  us  ;  and  we  feel  that 
such  Faith  does  not  justify  us.  We  are  told  that  it  is  to 
produce  holiness  of  life ;  and  we  feel  that  it  scarcely  exer- 
cises the  slightest  influence  on  our  conduct.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  to  endow  us  with  all  power  and  might ;  and  we 
feel  that  it  leaves  us  just  as  feeble  and  helpless,  just  as 
much  the  slaves  of  passion,  and  the  prey  of  temptation,  as 
ever.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  victory  which  overcomes 
the  world ;  and  we  feel  that  this  is  the  very  triumph  of  the 
world,  to  overcome,  not  the  blind,  but  the  seeing ;  that  the 
captives  and  victims  on  whom  it  prides  itself  the  most,  are 
those  who  have  been  taught,  who  know,  whose  understand- 
ings acknowledge,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and 
shame,  and  abject  endless  misery, — those  whose  reason 
declares  to  them  that  no  lasting  peace  or  joy  or  comfort  is 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  presence  of  God, — those  who, 
being  in  torments,  behold  Lazarus  afar  off  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  yet   see  at  the   same   time   that   there  is  a  great 
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gulf  between,  over  which  they  cannot  pass.  We  are  bid 
to  examine  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  so  our  beHef 
may  be  rendered  more  certain.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  a 
treatise  on  evidences  is  likelier  to  produce  doubt  than  con- 
viction. For  however  valid  a  title  may  be,  hardly  will 
titledeeds  be  found,  in  which  captious  ingenuity  may  not 
spy  out  a  flaw :  and  then,  if  the  validity  of  the  title  is  to 
rest  upon  the  deeds,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  At  all  events 
such  enquiries  draw  us  away  from  the  sacred  building 
which  Christ  reared,  and  from  the  duties  which  we  have  to 
discharge  in  it,  to  the  quarries  whence  its  materials  are 
taken.  In  those  quarries  the  idea  of  the  building  is  no- 
where to  be  found ;  we  never  see  it  as  a  whole  ;  we  learn 
nothing  of  the  relation  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  nothing  of 
its  purpose,  of  the  shelter  it  affords :  instead  of  this  we 
waste  our  time  in  a  number  of  heterogeneous  and  compara- 
tively petty  researches.  Or  let  our  conviction  become  as 
strong  as  it  is  possible  for  any  conviction  built  upon 
evidence  to  be,  as  strong  as  our  conviction  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  still 
we  feel  that,  in  the  matters  in  which  we  want  help,  and  in 
which  we  are  promist  that  Faith  shall  strengthen  us,  such 
a  conviction  avails  us  nothing.  We  feel  that,  though  such 
light  may  shine  on  the  darkness  of  our  nature,  yet  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not ;  that  it  does  not  transfigure 
the  darkness  into  light,  but  only  serves  to  discover  forms  of 
woe,  prowling  about  or  cowering  beneath  it.  In  fact  Faith 
is  not  primarily  a  light  of  the  soul.  Though  its  gaze 
ought  ever  to  be  fixt  on  the  Source  of  all  light,  it  looks  to 
that  Source  rather  in  the  first  instance  as  being  at  the  same 
time  the  Source  of  all  warmth  and  of  all  life.  It  is  the 
living  principle  by  which  the  soul  drinks  in  life  from  the 
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heavenly  Fountain  of  life  :  and  only  as  the  recipient  of  the 
light  from  ahove,  does  it  become  the  light  of  every  one  in 
whom  it  shines. 

When  a  person  is  in  the  state  of  mind  just  described,  a 
wise  spiritual  counsellor  will  hardly  say  to  him,  The  Bible 
declares  that  Faith  does  possess  all  the  virtues,  which  you  pre- 
tend you  cannot  find  in  it :  therefore  you  must  receive  the  de- 
claration of  the  Bible  as  absolute  truth,  ivithout  hesitation  or 
questioning,  however  your  own  feelings,  however  your  own  con- 
sciousness may  revolt  against  it.  This  is  not  the  way  in 
which  St  Paul  put  down  errour, — ^by  a  peremptory  exer- 
tion of  authority.  He  ever  tried  to  win  over  the  Under- 
standing and  the  Heart,  by  shewing  how  the  truths  he  was 
commissioned  to  proclaim,  inhere  in  the  very  first  principles 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  how  the  err  ours  he  had  to  reprove 
were  at  war  with  those  principles.  Nor  will  any  right- 
minded  teacher  of  the  Gospel  be  content  to  prolong  the 
discord  between  the  word  of  God,  and  that  voice  which 
rises  from  the  depths  of  man's  soul  (aq).  As  St  Paul 
at  Athens  took  occasion  from  the  altar  dedicated  to  the 
Unknown  God,  to  declare  that  God  to  the  Athenians, 
whom  they  were  already  worshiping  without  knowing 
Him,  so  will  every  teacher,  who  has  the  spirit  of  St 
Paul,  examine  and  interrogate  the  voice  in  man's  heart, 
until  he  makes  it  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  God's  word. 
He  will  tune  the  strings,  before  he  begins  to  pla^^  on 
them.  Indeed  this  is  one  among  the  proofs  of  the  an- 
tichristian  spirit,  which  has  borne  such  sway  in  the  Romish 
Church,  that  it  so  often  issued  its  dogmas  with  little 
else  to  support  them  than  its  anathemas.  Yet  they  who 
build  upon  anathemas  are  as  though  they  built  upon 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  sooner  or  later  are  themselves 
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consumed  in  the  explosion.     Whenever  a  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  is  promulgated  in  such  a  manner,   as  to  appear 
plainly   at   variance    with    the    calmly    exercised    Reason 
and   Consciousness   of  mankind,  we    may   feel   sure    that 
either  there  must  be  something  erroneous  in  its  exposition, 
— from  a  misunderstanding  and  misuse  of  terms, — from 
the  neglect,  it  may  be,  of  coordinate  truths, — from  making 
that  absolute,  which  was  meant  relatively  ; — or  else  that  it 
is  brought  before  a  wrong  tribunal,  and  tried  by  principles 
and  categories  which    do   not  apply   to  it.     Not  seldom 
both  these  things  will  happen  at  once :    for  errours  pro- 
pagate each  other ;  and  one  false  step  is  mostly  followed 
by    a   second,    often    in    an    opposite   direction.      In    the 
present  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  errour  lies  in  the 
false  conception  substituted  for  the  Christian  idea  of  Faith. 
According  to  this  false  and  lifeless  conception,  the  mighty 
workings  ascribed  to  Faith  become  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble, repugnant  to  all  experience,  and  would  seem  as  though 
they  could   only   be  wrought   by   some  kind  of  magical 
charm.     Yet  tliis  is  a  notion  by  which  numbers  beguile 
themselves, — namely,    that  an    intellectual    assent  to   the 
articles  of  the  Creed,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  by 
an  easy  placidity  of  temper,  and  by  decency  of  outward 
behaviour,   entitles   them    to  the   privileges    of  the   Gos- 
pel,  and  will  prove  a  valid  passport  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  (ar).     In  many  minds,  among  those  who  some- 
times venture  knee-deep  into  reasoning,  this  nominal  pro- 
fession of  Faith  will  be  undermined  by  a  tacit,  half-uncon- 
scious unbelief;    and  then,  alarmed  by  its  tottering,  they 
abandon  all  reflexion  on  a  subject,  the  difficulties  of  which 
seem  to  become  more  intricate  and  obscure,  the  more  they 
are  examined  and  investigated.     Thus,  as  the  extension  of 
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a  power  beyond  its  proper  sphere  ever  tends  to  weaken 
it  even  within  that  sphere,  the  usurpation  of  the  whole 
reahn  of  Faith  by  the  Understanding  has  often  led  to  a 
suspension  of  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  Understanding 
in  all  matters  relating  to  Faith ;  and  Thought,  when  it 
would  fain  have  been  everything,  became  nothing.  On  the 
other  hand  bolder  and  more  thoroughgoing  thinkers,  feel- 
ing the  total  inadequateness  of  an  intellectual  belief  to 
effect  a  moral  renovation,  have  too  hastily  taken  offense  at 
what  they  did  not  know  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  truth, 
and  in  their  recoil  from  a  fallacious  Faith  have  rashly 
sought  shelter  in  the  hollow  lightless  and  shelterless 
caverns  of  infidelity.  Every  way  it  is  awful  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  souls  that  have  been  thwarted  and  checkt 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  living  Faith,  from  having  the  cold 
phantom  of  an  intellectual  Faith  thrown  across  their  path 
in  its  stead. 

Nor  will  it  suffice  to  reply,  that,  as  these  mighty 
workings  are  in  the  New  Testament  ascribed  to  Faith, 
we  must  therefore  believe  them  implicitly ;  that  we  must 
receive  them  as  a  mystery,  and  not  presume  that  we  are  to 
fathom  all  mysteries  with  the  short  reach  of  our  Under- 
standings. Most  true  indeed  it  is,  that  this  and  every 
other  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  a  mystery,  yea,  a 
mystery  which  was  hidden  from  ages  and  generations ; 
although  in  this  instance  also  there  were  many  anticipa- 
tions of  the  truth  which  was  to  be  revealed,  much  yearning 
toward  it,  much  groping  about  for  it  amid  the  darkness. 
Ever  since  the  Fall  it  had  been  a  mystery,  how,  by  the 
brooding  of  what  spirit,  the  invisible  world  could  be 
enabled  to  burst  through  the  shell  of  the  visible, — how  it 
could  be  clothed  with   such  a  glory  as    should  not  fade 
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away  before  the  garish  light  of  the  Senses.  But  through 
God's  infinite  lovingkindness  the  mysteries,  into  which  so 
many  prophets  and  sages  had  vainly  desired  to  look,  have 
now  been  made  manifest  to  His  saints  :  and  we  may 
still  rely  with  confidence  on  our  Lord's  gracious  decla- 
ration, that  to  His  disciples,  to  those  who  believe  in  Him, 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Or  has  this  assurance  been  revoked?  Has  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  been  withdrawn  from  the  Church  ?  Are 
we  no  longer  to  walk  beneath  the  light,  but  darkly, 
as  though  the  night  had  overspread  us  again  ?  Nay, 
but  it  is  still  given  to  Christ's  disciples  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  To  those  who 
believe  in  Him,  it  is  given ;  but  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  Him,  it  is  not  given.  It  is  given  to  Faith ; 
but  to  unbelief  it  is  not  given.  Just  such  however,  we 
shall  find  in  the  course  of  our  argument,  is  the  case  with 
all  other  mysteries,  even  with  those  of  natural  science. 
They  too  are  revealed  to  Faith  only :  and  the  Faith  in 
a  manner  forms  the  measure  of  the  revelation.  They 
who  believe  in  nothing  higher  than  mere  generalizations, 
will  discover  nothing  higher  than  mere  generalizations. 
They  who  beheve  in  laws,  will  discover  laws.  They  who 
believe  in  principles,  will  have  principles  revealed  to  them. 
And  a  like  reward  will  be  vouchsafed  to  those  who  go 
forth  on  their  enquiries  into  spiritual  mysteries  with  a 
dauntless  assurance  that  every  word  is  true  which  comes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Alltrue,  that  all  truth  proceeds 
from  Him  alone,  that  to  Him  all  truth  must  lead,  and 
that  whatever  draws  us  away  from  Him  is  a  He,  and 
springs  from  the  Father  of  lies.  We  are  to  seek  and 
search,  not  with  our  eyes  half  closed,  cis  though  we  were 
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fearful  lest  we  should  see  too  much  of  truth, —  lest  we 
should  look  beyond  God,  into  a  region  where  God  is 
not.  In  this  respect  also,  seeing  that  we  have  such  a 
Highpriest,  who  Himself  is  past  into  the  heavens,  we  may 
approach  boldly  to  the  temple  of  wisdom.  For  He  who 
has  delivered  our  hearts  and  souls,  has  also  delivered 
our  minds  from  the  bondage  of  earth.  Therefore  let  no 
man  say  to  the  waves  of  Thought,  Thus  far  shall  ye 
go,  and  no  further.  Let  Faith  propell  them ;  and  they 
shall  roll  onward,  and  ever  onward,  until  they  fall  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  Eternal  Throne. 

That  this  is  the  office  and  province  of  Faith, — that  it 
is  something  far  livelier,  more  powerful,  more  pervading, 
than  any  merely  intellectual  acknowledgement  of  truth, 
— that  it  is  the  faculty  in  man  through  which  the  spiri- 
tual world  exercises  its  sway  over  him,  and  thereby  en- 
ables him  to  overcome  the  world  of  sin  and  death, — 
appears  from  the  wellknown  definition  or  description  of 
Faith  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  passage  is 
somewhat  obscure,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  expressing 
the  fulness  of  Hebrew  thought  in  the  dialectic  language 
of  the  Greeks :  and  our  translation  merely  renders  the 
words  of  the  original,  without  bringing  out  the  meaning 
more  distinctly.  That  meaning  doubtless  must  be,  that 
Faith  is  that  power  or  faculty  in  man,  which  gives  sub- 
stance and  reality  to  such  things  as  are  not  objects  of 
sight,  and  which  fills  him  with  a  lively  assurance  of 
the  things  he  hopes  for  (as).  He  who  believes,  in  the 
Scriptural  sense,  must  believe,  not  merely  with  his  mind, 
but  with  his  heart,  and  with  his  soul,  and  with  his 
strength.  This  is  the  only  Faith  by  which  we  can  live 
and  stand. 
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It  has  been  urged  indeed,  in  objection  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  paramount  importance  of  Faith,  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  Reformers,  that  it  was  a  new  doctrine,  at 
variance  with  that  system  of  doctrines  which  had  for  ages 
been  held  in  the  Church  (at).  Now  this,  in  a  certain 
sense,  we  know  and  acknowledge  :  and  therefore  do  we 
give  God  thanks  that  He  was  pleased  to  raise  up  Luther,  to 
proclaim  this  great  fundamental  doctrine,  and  to  gather  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  under  the  all-conquering  banner  of  Faith. 
But  must  not  every  truth,  when  it  is  first  drawn  out  into 
distinct  vision,  be  new  ?  although,  if  it  be  a  great  and 
living  truth,  it  will  have  struck  root  long  before  in  the 
heart  of  ages.  Was  not  the  Gospel  itself  new,  when  it 
first  came  down  from  heaven  ?  and  yet  it  had  been  the 
desire  of  all  nations.  Was  it  not  an  objection  urged  against 
the  Copernican  system  of  the  universe,  that  it  was  new  ? 
And  may  we  not  discern  an  interesting  analogy  between 
the  truths  which  the  two  great  contemporary  Reformers 
were  commissioned  to  reveal  ?  Man,  when  following  the 
promptings  of  his  own  self-magnifying  heart,  will  make 
himself  the  centre  of  the  universe :  yet  only  when  he  finds 
a  centre  out  of  himself,  can  he  be  led  to  truth  (au).  Nay, 
although  both  these  truths  had  been  hidden  for  ages  and 
generations,  had  they  not  both  been  written  long  before, 
the  one  on  the  face  of  the  heavens,  the  other  in  the  pages 
of  St  Paul  ? 

Many  of  the  struggles  and  conflicts  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  have  arisen  from  this,  —  that,  while  the  mind  of 
man  in  its  progressive  evolution  was  necessarily  passing- 
through  new  modes  and  phases  of  thought,  attempts  were 
made  to  perpetuate  forms  of  doctrine,  which  belonged  to 
antecedent  epochs,  and  were  at  variance  with  the  new  one. 
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It  was  attempted  to  uphold,  not  the  pure  spiritual  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  everywhere  set  forth  in 
its  essential  universality,  by  being  set  forth  in  its  living- 
reality,  and  is  thus  capable  of  assimilating  with  every  me- 
tempsychosis of  human  thought,  but  certain  definite  forms 
of  words,  in  which  that  doctrine  had  been  promulgated  at 
some  particular  epoch,  and  which  had  not  the  same  ex- 
pansive assimilative  power.  It  was  attempted  to  force  the 
man  into  the  clothes  of  the  boy,  which  cramp  and  fetter 
him,  and  which  at  every  motion  he  rends  and  bursts.  In 
Christianity,  as  in  everything  else  that  enters  into  the 
region  of  time,  there  is  one  side  which  is  variable  and  pro- 
gressive, as  well  as  one  which  is  permanent  and  unchanging. 
Christ,  as  God,  is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for  ever : 
as  Man,  He  grew  in  vdsdom  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man.  So  too  in  a  certain  sense  has  it  been 
with  Christianity,  even  from  the  very  first.  Therefore 
was  it  of  such  importance,  that  the  Church  should  com- 
bine the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove ;  that  it  should  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
so  that  every  variety  of  character,  which  the  diversity  of 
climes  or  of  ages  might  call  forth  among  mankind,  should 
be  hallowed  by  Faith,  that  every  thought  and  feeling  might 
stand  exalted  and  glorified  in  the  spiritual  firmament  of 
Faith.  Thus,  when  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of  Christ  grew,  not  only 
in  stature,  but  in  wisdom.  It  was  made  manifest  that  the 
partywall  of  ordinances  had  been  cast  down,  and  that  He 
who  was  the  Hope  of  Israel,  was  also  the  Saviour  of  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Again,  when  the  Council  of  Nicea 
declared  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
and  when  the  great  Athanasius  was  called  up  to  proclaim 
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and  uphold  the  true  idea  of  the  Trinity,  that  which  had 
thitherto  been  the  implicit  faith  of  the  Church,  was  brought 
out  into  more  distinct  enunciation.     Thus  by  age  after  age 
new  constellations  have  been  markt  out ;    and  names  have 
been  given  to   stars,  which   had  till  then  been  nameless. 
Time   after   time,    fresh   irruptions    of  heresy    compelled 
the   Church   to    define   her   doctrine   more   precisely,   and 
to  develope  certain  portions  of  it  more  fully.     For  this 
is  the   service   which,   in   the   Chiu-ch,    as   well  as  out  of 
it,  errour  has  been    made  to  render  to  truth.     This  too 
is  the  only  way  in  which  a  heresy  can  be  beneficially  sup- 
prest, —  by  its  refutation, —  by  a  thorough  satisfying  ex- 
position of  that  portion  of  the  truth,  the  previous  indistinct- 
ness of  which  gave  occasion  to  the  heresy,  and  which  its 
advocates,  with  the  narrowness  of  view  often  found  in  the 
acute  and  ingenious,  brought  forward  too  prominently  and 
exclusively.     Every  attempt  to  stifle  heresy  in  any  other 
way, — be  it  by  persecution,  or  be  it  by  an  authoritative 
dogma, — betrays  a  want  of  Faith, —  a  want   of  Faith   in 
truth, — a  want  of  Faith  in  the  harmony  by  which  all  truths 
are  bound  together, — a  want  of  Faith  in  that  power  of  the 
Spirit,  by  which  we  are  to  be  led  to  all  the  truth, — a  want 
of  Faith  in  God's  revealed  word, —  a  fear  lest  that  revela- 
tion should  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  accordance  with 
perfect  Reason, — a  fear  lest  Wisdom  should  not  be  justified 
by  her  children.     Thus  all  who  insist  upon  a  blind  Faith, 
only  shew  the  feebleness  and  timidity  of  their  Faith.     Nay, 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  calling  upon  mankind  to 
cast  down  their  Understandings  before  what  they  assert  to 
be   an   incomprehensible   mystery,   there  is  no  little  self- 
exaltation  in  assuming  that  their  own  Understandings  are 
the  measure  of  human  capacity,  and  that  what  to  them 
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is  obscure  and  perplexing,  must  needs  be  so  for  ever 
to  all  mankind.  To  complete  the  string  of  contradic- 
tions, they  who  begin  with  laying  down  that  Faith  is 
a  work  of  the  Understanding,  proceed  to  declare  that 
its  dealings  are  with  that  which  is  incomprehensible  and 
indemonstrable. 

In  this  sense  the  doctrine,  which  became  the  watchword 
of  the  Reformation,  concerning  the  justifying  character  of 
Faith,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  termed  a  new  doctrine. 
It  was  not  the  shooting  forward  of  a  new  star :  but  a  star, 
which  for  ages  had  been  standing  overhead,  and  toward 
which  the  eyes  of  many  generations  had  been  turned,  was 
more  carefully  observed ;  and  its  polarity  was  more  dis- 
tinctly recognized.  Here  too  it  was  out  of  the  darkness 
that  the  light  was  struck.  The  immediate  reason,  which 
led  Luther  and  his  brother  Reformers  to  assert  this  truth 
with  such  zeal,  and  to  make  it  the  foremost  article  in  their 
Confessions,  was  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  errour,  the 
deadly  heresy  of  good  works,  by  which  the  Church  was 
then  overrun.  From  the  very  first  indeed  the  truth  with 
regard  to  this  fundamental  principle,  as  it  had  been  de- 
clared with  such  power  and  clearness  by  St  Paul,  had  been 
acknowledged  more  or  less  explicitly  by  the  Church  (av). 
From  the  very  first  the  Church  had  felt  and  known,  that, 
as  the  grace  and  truth  made  manifest  in  Christ  Jesus  was 
the  Rock  on  which  it  was  to  stand,  so  by  Faith  alone  could 
it  stand  thereon,  by  Faith  alone  could  it  withstand  the 
assaults  of  the  world.  It  had  felt  and  known  that,  if  it  had 
built  on  any  other  foundation,  if  it  had  built  on  the  sandy 
foundation  of  human  works,  that  foundation  would  have 
slipt  away  from  beneath  it,  and  its  fall  would  have  been 
great   and   terrible  as    that  of  the   Son  of   the   Morning. 
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From  the  very  first  those  who  embraced  Christianity  had 
perceived  that  its  peculiar  essence  lies,  not  in  the  works 
which  it  enjoins,  but  in  the  truths,  the  eternal  facts  and 
living  relations,  which   it   reveals,  and    still    more    in  the 
graces  which  it  bestows ;    that,  as  a  revelation,  it  could 
only  be  made  to  Faith,  and  only  apprehended  by  Faith  ;  and 
that  its  heavenly  graces  were  only  granted  to  Faith,  and  by 
Faith  alone    could    be    received    and   appropriated.     The 
general   scheme    of    moral    observances    prescribed   by    it 
was    on    the  whole    nearly    the    same   which    the    Reason 
and  Understanding   of  man,  refined   and  ripened  by  the 
course  of  ages,  had  already  laid  down.     That  it  was  so,  is 
proved   by   the    remarkable    fact,    that   the   only   ethical 
treatises  which  have  maintained   their  authority  through 
all  ages  and  nations  of  Christendom,  and  which  even  at 
this  day  we  know  not  how  to  supersede  or  dispense  with, 
are  those  by  the  master  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  by  the 
master  of  Roman  eloquence.     But  Christianity  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  that,  which  before  was  a  body  made 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  which  thus  became  a  living 
soul.     The  code  of  duties  might  be  nearly  the  same  :  but  a 
spirit  from  heaven  entered  into  it ;  and  a  light  from  heaven 
fell  upon  it  (aw).     Now  so  long  as  Christianity  was  the  an- 
tagonist of  heathenism,  so  long  as  the  warfare  lasted,  that 
which   was    especially    distinctive    of   Christianity,   would 
naturally  be  set  in  the  front  of  all  theological  argument : 
nor  could  there  be  a  doubt  whether  Faith  was  a  practical 
power,  when  they  who  bore  witness  to  it  rejoiced  to  do  so 
by  martyrdom.     Hereby  it  overcame  the  world ;   and  this 
was  the  crown  which  the  victors  strove  to  gain.     On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  Church  had  been  set  up  on  the  high 
places   of  the    earth,   her   attention  was   drawn   more    to 
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details  of  regulation  and  administration,  —  to  the  fruits  of 
Faith,  rather  than  to  the  power  by  which  those  fruits  are 
to  be  produced.  In  course  of  time  too  she  forgot  that  she 
was  militant,  because  she  had  ceast  to  be  so  outwardly ;  and 
fancying  that  she  was  at  peace  with  the  world,  she  almost 
forgot  that  it  was  still  her  task  to  overcome  the  world. 
Thus  she  allowed  the  weapon,  wherewith  she  should  have 
overcome  the  world,  to  He  in  its  sheath,  brandishing  a 
foil  in  its  stead.  From  the  savage  ignorance  of  the  nations 
that  came  into  her  pale,  she  thought  she  must  deal  with 
them  as  with  children,  by  the  rudiments  of  ordinances ; 
and  hereby  herself  at  length  fell  under  the  bondage  of 
those  rudiments.  Good  works  became  the  main  argu- 
ment of  her  preaching.  But  good  works  have  no  life  in 
themselves :  they  can  only  spring  livingly  from  Faith. 
Hence  when  works  are  inculcated  for  their  own  sake, 
they  will  soon  degenerate  into  dead  works.  The  more 
formal  they  are,  the  more  easily  will  they  admit  of  being 
so  inculcated  :  and  then  they  become  a  mask,  which 
evil  is  willing  enough  to  wear.  Such  were  the  works 
with  which  the  Pharisees  covered  over  the  sepulcral  rot- 
tenness of  their  lives.  Such  were  the  works  from  the 
soul-crushing  yoke  of  which  St  Paul  delivered  the  Ga- 
latians.  Such  were  the  works  against  which  Luther 
roused  the  slumbering  spirit  of  Christendom,  by  repro- 
claiming  the  selfsame  doctrine,  that  man  is  justified  hy 
Faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  Law  (ax).  This  doctrine 
had  been  acknowledged,  at  least  implicitly,  by  the  greatest 
teachers  of  Chi-istianity  in  the  interval  between  St  Paul  and 
Luther :  only  they  were  not  equally  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
regenerating  the  Church  by  it  (ay).  They  did  not  see  so 
plainly  that,  unless  the  waters   are  kept  ever  flowing  in 
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freshness  and  might  from  the  heavenly  spring,  a  crust 
of  weeds  is  sure  to  form  over  them.  This  Luther  saw, 
with  a  clearness  which  nothing  could  dim,  with  a  certainty 
which  nothing  could  shake.  In  this  conviction  he  said  to 
the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Be  thou  removed,  and  he  tliou  cast 
into  the  sea  ;  and  it  was  done.  God  was  pleased  again  to 
shew  forth  how  Faith  has  the  power  of  delivering,  as  well  as 
of  overcoming  the  world. 

Thus  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  in  Luther's 
days  was  the  main  immediate  cause  which  induced  him  to 
give  such  prominence  to  the  doctrine  he  was  called  up  to 
reproclaim,  of  Justification  by  Faith.  But  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  Church,  if  they  are  wide-spreading  and 
lasting,  are  ever  coincident  with  analogous  revolutions  in  the 
general  history  of  the  human  mind.  In  them  we  see,  as  in 
a  clock,  the  progress  of  Time's  great  circle  :  in  them  we  as 
it  were  hear  the  striking  of  one  of  its  epochal  hours.  In- 
deed, as  the  former  revolutions  are  the  most  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct types  of  the  latter,  so  are  they  commonly  the  primary 
agents  in  bringing  them  to  pass.  Both  light  and  clouds 
gather  about  the  hills,  before  they  descend  into  the  valley, 
and  overspread  the  plain.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  pecu- 
liar character  which  has  markt  the  European  mind  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  especially  in  Protestant  countries,  we 
may  discern  how  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
could  not  but  be  the  religious  expression  of  that  mind. 
To  describe  that  character  by  a  single  word :  it  has  often 
been  observed  that  what  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
modern  European  mind  is  its  predominant  subjectiveness,  as 
contrasted  with  the  greater  objectiveness  of  former  ages  (az). 
This  pervades  all  the  forms  of  life,  all  the  regions  of 
thought.      There  has  been  a  far  deeper  self  consciousness, 
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which  has  often  approacht  to  a  selfdevovmng  disease  :  there 
has  been  a  more  minute  self-analysis,  a  more  piercing  self- 
anatomy.  Speculation  has  turned  its  eyes  inward,  has  be- 
come more  and  more  reflective.  If  we  cast  a  look  on  the 
two  main  provinces  of  intellect  in  the  great  age  which 
followed  the  Reformation,  we  find  that  in  Philosophy  the 
grand  achievement  of  that  age  was  the  purifying  the 
method  of  investigation,  the  gaining  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  laws  of  thought.  Whereafter  in  another  generation 
Consciousness  was  asserted  to  be  the  ground  of  all  exist- 
ence ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  expand  the  proposition, 
that  Thought  involves  Being,  into  a  complete  system  of 
philosophy.  Hence  by  various  steps  men  mounted  to  the 
denial  of  all  reality ;  until  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  Self 
took  its  stand,  as  its  own  self-existent  world,  its  own  crea- 
tive god.  Meanwhile,  as  the  natural  counterpart  of  this  ex- 
hausted idealism,  the  materialist  equally  denied  aU  moral 
realities,  and  made  out  that  the  apparitions  of  all  such 
things  are  nothing  else  than  a  fantasmagoria  played  off  by 
the  magic  lantern  of  self-interest  (ba).  Thus  each  way  the 
absolute  necessity  of  Faith  has  been  enforced;  without  which 
the  Intellect  either  worships  itself,  or  dashes  to  atoms  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Senses.  On  the  other  hand,  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  great  poet  of  the  age  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
formation, is,  as  has  been  repeated  thousands  of  times,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  con- 
tented, like  earlier  poets,  to  represent  men  as  acting  and 
suffering,  at  critical  seasons,  under  the  sway  of  passion  :  he 
leads  us  into  their  hearts,  and  shews  us  the  warfare  raging 
there  ;  not  merely  the  calmness  or  the  ruffling  of  the  svu'- 
face,  the  rolling  and  rushing  of  the  waves  ;  he  plunges  down 
into  the  depths,  and  enables  us  to  discern  what  is  bubbling 
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up  and  boiling  in  the  abyss.  Herein  too,  as  he  is  the 
master,  so  is  he  the  representative  of  modern  poetry,  of 
which  the  general  character  has  in  like  manner  been  reflec- 
tive, instead  of  instinctive  (bb).  Now  the  effect  of  such 
reflexion  on  religious  minds  must  needs  be  a  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  sin :  and  this  is  just  what  we  find  in  the 
great  Protestant,  as  compared  with  the  Romanist  divines. 
In  the  latter,  as  has  often  been  remarkt,  there  is  mostly 
somewhat  of  a  Pelagian  tendency ;  while  to  the  Reformers 
this  was  an  utter  abomination :  whence  he,  among  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  was  the  leading  antagonist  of 
Pelagianism,  became  their  chief,  almost  their  only  favorite. 
For  the  more  our  inward  eye  is  sharpened,  the  more 
exceeding  sinful  does  sin  become  :  the  more  we  analyse  our 
motives,  the  more  impurity  do  we  detect  in  them  (bc). 
When  we  merely  look  at  the  surface  of  man's  heart,  it  may 
often  seem  to  be  tranquil,  and  to  glitter  in  the  sunshine : 
but  when  we  dive  into  its  recesses,  we  pass  away  from  the 
region  of  light,  and  only  find  deep  below  deep,  cavern  be- 
yond cavern,  quicksand  beneath  quicksand.  Tliis  must 
ever  be  the  effect  of  a  thorough  conviction  of  sin.  Then  it 
is  that  tJie  channels  of  loaters  are  seen  :  at  Thy  rebuke,  O 
Lord,  are  they  see?i,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  Thy 
nostrils.  And  we  cry  with  the  Psalmist,  Save  me,  0  God ! 
for  the  waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul :  I  sink  in  deep  mire, 
where  there  is  no  standing :  I  am  come  into  deep  waters, 
where  the  floods  overflow  me.  Nay,  we  burst  forth  into  the 
still  more  piteous  and  awful  exclamation,  Wlio  will  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  For  we  feel  that  the  death 
is  all  around  us,  yea,  that  it  is  within  us,  that  our  souls  are 
imprisoned  helplessly  in  it,  that  it  has  coiled  round  every 
nerve,    and    crept   into    every  vein.     In   an    earlier   more 
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superficial  state  we  may  deem  that  there  is  a  value  in  our 
services,  in  our  fasts  and  penances,  in  our  mortification  and 
selfdenial,  in  retirement  from  the  world  and  almsgiving. 
But  such  things  brought  no  satisfaction  to  St  Paul.  They 
brought  no  satisfaction  to  Luther.  Hence  he  pined  and 
wasted  away,  until  the  aged  monk  reminded  him  of  the 
consolation  which  he  had  daily  on  his  lips,  though  he  had 
never  yet  tasted  its  sweetness,  the  consolation  afforded  by 
that  article  of  the  creed,  /  believe  in  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 
From  that  moment  the  assvu'ance  of  Justification  by  Faith 
dawned  upon  him.  He  had  hitherto  been  seeking  for  it, 
but  had  been  drawn  away  by  selfreliance,  by  trusting  in  out- 
ward means,  in  what  he  himself  was  to  do  or  suffer.  Now 
he  found  it  as  the  free  gift  of  Grace :  and  thus,  from  that 
time  forth,  it  became  the  animating  soul  of  his  whole  life, 
inward  and  outward  (bd). 

Hence  too  has  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  been 
the  cardinal  principle  of  what  is  sometimes  tauntingly 
termed  Modern  Theology.  If  it  was  not  brought  forward 
so  prominently  in  the  theology  of  earlier  ages,  this  was  be- 
cause men  thought  rather  of  the  outward  act,  and  of  its  oc- 
casional motive,  than  of  its  primary  ground  in  a  corrupt 
Will;  wherefore  they  had  not  the  same  thorough  all- 
pervading  consciousness  of  sin.  Thus  they  might  still 
cling  to  the  dream  of  their  own  merits,  and  hug  it  to  their 
hearts.  They  could  maintain  that  the  actions  and  services 
of  the  regenerate  might  be  meritorious :  and  the  delusion 
reacht  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Church  at  length  admitted 
the  possibility  of  works  of  supererogation  (be).  Where  such 
an  errour  could  prevail,  it  is  plain  that  the  true  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  Faith  must  have  been  lost  sight  of; 
though    even  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Church  the  more 
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spiritualminded,  at  least  in  the  moments  of  their  high- 
est spiritual  life,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  (bf).  In  fact 
wherever  the  true  idea  of  Faith  is  extinct,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  mere  operation  of  the  intellect,  there  must 
needs  be  a  struggle  in  men's  minds,  which  will  either  ter- 
minate in  indifference,  and  tacit  or  open  unbeHef ;  or 
else  something  else  will  be  superadded  to  Faith,  in  order 
to  endow  it  with  a  portion  of  that  life,  of  which  it  has 
been  stript. 

The  lifeless  notion  of  Faith,  we  saw  above,  will  almost 
infallibly  weaken  the  influence  of  Faith  on  the  heart  and 
conduct  of  him  who    entertains  that  notion  ;    at  least  if 
he  brings  it  distinctly  before  his  ovra   mind.     For  only 
so  far  as  his  Faith  exceeds  his  own  conception  of  it,  can  it 
have  any  living  power :  and  that  conception  itself  will  with- 
hold him  from  taking  the  only  course  whereby  his  Faith 
might  be  enhvened  and  invigorated.     He  will  not  cry  to  God 
from  the  bottom  of  a  yearning  heart.  Lord,  I  believe  !  help 
TJiou  my  unbelief.     Instead  of  this,  such  a  person  would 
think  over  the  evidence  on  which  his  belief  is  grounded, 
and  would  remind  himself  again  and  again  how  thoroughly 
convincing  it  is, — a  process  just  as  likely  to  accomplish  his 
object,  as  laying  bare  the  roots  of  a  tree  would  be  to  pro- 
mote its  growth.     Indeed  it  is  a  general  law  of  our  nature, 
that,  while  every  power,  the  legitimate  exercise  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  corresponding  action,  is  strengthened  thereby, 
on  the  other  hand  every  power  which  is  checkt  in  this  its 
appropriate  manifestation,  is  weakened,  and  gradually  dead- 
ened.    A  tree  that  has  been  blighted  spring  after  spring, 
ceases  even  to  bud.    A  conviction  that  has  failed  of  producing 
acts  conformable  to  it,  becomes  less  convincing  every  time 
it  is  appealed  to  :  experience  establishes  its  nullity.     And 
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as  this  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  notion  on  individuals, 
SO,  as  was  again  proved  in  the  last  century,  will  it  spread  a 
chill  and  numbness  through  the  body  of  the  Church. 
They  who  believe  only  with  the  Understanding,  soon  cease 
almost  to  believe  at  all.  Even  the  knowledge,  which  is 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  Understanding,  dwindles  and 
sickens  and  shrivels.  This  was  evinced  in  the  shallowness 
and  feebleness  of  our  theology,  which  was  prone  to  turn 
aside  from  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  general 
propositions  about  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  such  as 
belong  to  what  is  not  very  accurately  termed  Natui'al  Reli- 
gion (bg).  For  these  propositions,  being  inferences  arrived 
at  by  reasoning,  might  thus  be  matters  of  a  merely  specu- 
lative Faith :  nor  does  this  Natural  Religion  call  for  more, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  place  man  in  any  immediate  per- 
sonal relation  to  God.  Whereas  to  Christ,  the  Incarnate 
God,  our  relations  are  wholly  personal.  He  is  not  a 
notional  abstraction,  not  an  idea  of  the  mind,  enthroned  in 
a  logical  vacuum.  We  are  bound  to  Him  by  all  our  deep- 
est, strongest,  most  personal  feelings, — by  our  personal 
consciousness  of  sin,  by  our  personal  need  of  redemption, 
by  gratitude  for  personal  forgiveness,  by  love  on  account  of 
love  shewn  directly,  personally  to  ourselves.  Thus,  while 
the  God  of  this  Natural  Religion  is  an  object  of  mere  be- 
lief, Christ  is  an  object  of  Faith  :  and  where  Faith  shrinks 
up  into  belief,  Christ  will  almost  be  lost  sight  of.  To  mere 
speculation,  when  disjoined  from  a  living,  personal,  practical 
Faith,  He  is  still,  as  He  ever  has  heen,  foolishness. 

Another  result  from  the  same  lifeless  notion  of  Faith  was 
the  irreligious  spirit  which  pervaded  the  worldly,  or,  as  it 
may  truly  be  called,  the  profane  literature  of  the  last 
centuT}^,  as  compared  with  that  of  earlier  ages;    its  total 
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alienation  from  Christianity,  its  forgetfubiess  of  God,  its 
habit  of  looking  at  the  world  solely  in  reference  to  man, 
without  discerning  any  traces  of  a  divine  order  and  govern- 
ment (bh).  For  a  notional  behef  may  be  put  aside,  when  we 
please.  Indeed  it  passes  away  of  itself,  when  we  turn  our 
thoughts  in  another  direction :  nor  does  it  come  forward, 
unless  we  fix  our  mind  specifically  upon  it.  Whereas  a 
living  Faith  cannot  but  manifest  itself.  It  cannot  lie  still  in 
the  heart,  but  circulates  through  our  being,  animating, 
elevating,  hallowing,  all  that  we  say  and  do. 

In  the  outward  condition  of  our  Church,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  notional  theology  was,  that  it  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  poor  ;  whose  intellects  are  seldom  sharpsighted 
enough  to  perceive  the  evidence  of  demonstration  ;  and  who, 
not  finding  even  the  semblance  of  satisfaction  elsewhere, 
feel  a  more  pressing  need  of  sometliing  that  will  touch 
the  heart  and  stir  the  conscience.  We  in  this  place  may 
dream  we  are  fed,  when  we  get  nothing  but  the  husks 
of  knowledge  :  the  poor  must  have  the  living  Gospel ;  else 
they  starve.  Hence  the  rapid  growth  of  Dissent  in  all 
parts  of  the  land:  for  to  the  famishing  the  very  coarsest 
food  is  more  acceptable  than  a  picture  of  the  choicest 
dainties,  or  than  empty  dishes,  albeit  of  silver  and  gold. 
And  when  it  pleased  God  to  caU  up  men  of  a  living  Faith 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  to  send  them  forth  for 
the  edifying  of  His  people,  the  holders  of  a  notional  belief 
regarded  them  as  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  and  pointed  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  them,  and  almost  cast  them  out  from  the 
communion  of  Christian  fellowship  (bi).  At  times  indeed 
there  may  doubtless  have  been  extravagances  of  doctrine, 
—  there  may  often  have  been  extravagances  of  manner 
and  conduct, — whereby  some  of  these  men  gave  needless 
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offense :  for  Zeal  does  not  always  measure  and  count  her 
steps,  or  walk  hand  m  hand  with  Prudence.  But  often,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  what  was  most  offensive  in  them,  was  the 
witness  they  bore  in  behalf  of  a  living,  as  opposed  to  a 
notional  Faith.  Else  their  extravagances  might  easily 
have  been  excused,  and,  if  mildly  dealt  with,  would  have 
been  lessened  and  checkt.  In  fact  no  small  part  of  these 
very  extravagances  was  owing  to  the  opposition  they  en- 
countered. For  this  is  the  curse  of  all  hostility,  that  it  is 
almost  sure  to  put  both  parties  in  the  wrong.  Even  those 
who  previously  occupied  an  impregnable  position  of  right, 
quit  it  for  the  sake  of  snatching  a  temporary  advantage,  or 
of  inflicting  a  blow  on  the  enemy.  Of  late  years,  tlu'ough 
God's  blessing,  there  has  been  a  considerable  approximation 
between  the  opposite  parties  in  our  Church.  We  have 
learnt  to  feel  that  we  have  a  common  cause,  that  we  are  all 
servants  of  the  same  Master.  In  some  degree  this  may  be 
owing  to  our  having  a  common  enemy  to  contend  against, 
and  to  the  restless  tenacity  with  which  we  have  been  attackt. 
But  in  part  it  is  assuredly  owing  to  the  growth  and  diffusion 
of  a  stronger  living  Faith  (bj).  For  a  hving  Faith  seeks 
unity,  which  implies  diversity,  and  manifests  itself  therein : 
whereas  a  notional  Faith  imposes  and  exacts  uniformity, 
without  which  it  has  no  ground  to  stand  on.  God  grant 
that  this  principle  of  union  may  still  continue  increasing  in 
strength  amongst  us,  and  that  it  may  go  on  producing  its 
perfect  work,  the  Unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ;  wherein  all 
the  gifts  of  all  its  members  shall  find  their  appropriate 
office !  And  if  we  want  a  common  enemy  to  combat,  we 
have  one,  a  mighty  one,  a  terrible  one,  meeting  us  at  every 
step,  lying  in  wait  for  us  at  every  moment,  besieging  our 
houses,  prowling  about  our  chambers,  riding  in  triumph 
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through  our  streets,  thickenmg  like  a  pestilence  where 
multitudes  swarm  together,  and  yet  rising  like  the  malaria 
out  of  lonely  and  desolate  places,  and  finding  its  way  into 
the  student's  solitary  cell, — even  Sin,  in  all  its  deadly  mani- 
festations both  within  and  without  us.  To  fight  against 
this  enemy  will  require  all  our  united  forces  :  and  the  only 
victory  whereby  he  can  be  overcome,  is  the  victory  of  Faith. 
Thus  wide  and  calamitous  experience  has  shewn,  time 
after  time,  how  feeble  a  thing  a  notional  Faith  is,  and  how 
by  it  the  great  works,  which  in  the  Scriptures  are  ascribed 
to  Faith,  could  never  have  been  wrought.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  have  gained  hold  of  the  conviction  that 
Faith  is  a  practical  principle,  and  that  its  chief  seat  is 
in  the  Will,  we  begin  to  perceive  how  it  may  well  be  fitted 
for  exercising  such  power,  both  inwardly,  on  a  man's  own 
nature  and  conduct,  and  outwardly,  on  the  world  he  has  to 
act  upon ;  how  through  Faith  he  may  overcome  himself, 
and  may  thus  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  world.  For  the 
Will  is  the  soverein,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  rule  and  sway 
our  actions.  It  takes  counsel  of  the  Understanding, — as 
a  master  however,  not  as  a  servant, —  as  a  king  seeking 
counsel  from  his  ministers,  but  alone  able  to  give  that 
comisel  the  force  of  law.  And  this  is  the  act  of  Faith, — 
the  royal  assent  of  the  Will  to  the  truths  laid  before  it  by 
the  Understanding.  The  Will  too  is  the  seat  at  once  of 
our  weakness  and  of  our  strength.  When  the  Will  is 
weak,  the  whole  character  is  weak :  when  the  Will  is 
strong,  so  is  the  whole  character.  Even  within  the  range  of 
our  own  observation,  we  must  have  found  that  the  persons 
who  by  a  tacitly  acknowledged  right  exercise  influence  and 
authority,  are  those  who  have  a  strong  determinate  Will : 
and  whithersoever  we  look   in    history,  we   shall  see  this 
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conclusion  confirnied;  at  least  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
calmness  is  not  weakness,  nor  violence  strength.  Now  the 
strength  of  the  Will  lies  in  Faith,  in  a  resolute  persever- 
ing adherence  to  a  purpose,  which,  being  something  to 
be  done,  something  that  as  yet  lies  far  off,  must  be  an 
object  of  Faith :  whereas  the  weakness  of  the  Will,  its 
fickleness,  its  proneness  to  be  diverted  and  to  turn  aside 
from  its  course,  spring  from  the  want  of  Faith,  from  the 
incapacity  of  cleaving  stedfastly  to  an  object,  which  affords 
no  gratification  to  our  lower  faculties  and  appetites.  It  is 
true,  the  strength  of  the  Will  in  a  character  is  far  from  a 
test  of  its  moral  purity  and  worth.  Herein  the  children  of 
darkness  are  too  often  wiser  than  the  children  of  light  (bk). 
Although  the  full  power  and  dignity  of  the  Will  can  never 
be  manifested,  except  when  it  is  animated  by  Faith,  and 
when  that  Faith  is  directed  toward  a  right  object,  the  lower 
part  of  our  nature  has  so  entirely  supplanted  the  higher, 
that  we  are  far  readier  to  believe  in  the  reahty  of  worldly 
objects,  even  of  such  as  are  remote  in  time  and  space,  and 
to  act  under  the  steady  sway  of  that  behef.  For  this  is  the 
deadly  disease,  the  great  crack  and  chasm  in  our  being,  the 
rupture  by  which  the  Will  has  been  severed  from  the  Un- 
derstanding. Hence  it  is  that  we  do  that  which  we  allow 
not :  hence  that  which  we  would,  according  to  the  law  of 
our  Reason,  according  to  the  voice  of  our  Conscience,  we 
do  not.  For  though  our  Reason  and  Conscience  delight 
after  a  measure  in  the  law  of  God,  oui*  Will  is  brought  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  our  members.  Our 
intellectual  faculties,  however  they  may  have  degenerated, 
through  the  servile  taskwork  in  which  they  have  been 
employed,  —  however  they  may  have  become  gross  and 
sluggish  from  the   atmosphere    they  have   been   wont   to 
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breathe, — are  still  able,  when  we  employ  them  diligently 
and  with  singleness  of  aim,  to  discern  many  glorious 
glimpses  of  truth.  Our  Affections,  when  objects  worthy  of 
love  are  presented  to  them,  are  still  capable  of  admiring 
and  loving  the  beauty  of  goodness ;  except  when,  by  a  long 
drudgery  in  the  toils  of  sin,  their  native  delicacy  and  fresh- 
ness has  been  worn  away:  and  then  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  that  their  appetites  can  no  longer  be  stimulated, 
their  cravings  no  longer  glutted,  save  by  crime.  So  that 
the  origin  of  all  that  is  weakest  and  worst,  both  in  our 
Affections  and  in  our  Understanding,  is  the  frailty  and 
corruption  of  the  Will.  When  the  Intellect  is  directed 
toward  lofty  truths,  it  rushes  to  them  with  a  magnetic 
sympathy.  When  the  Affections  are  fixt  upon  that  which 
is  really  and  purely  beautiful,  then  alone  is  there  healthi- 
ness, freshness,  tranquillity,  contentment  in  their  delight. 
Or  is  it  not  so,  my  friends  ?  Surely  you  must  often  have 
felt  this.  And  yet,  —  this  too  you  must  have  felt, — so 
perverse  is  our  Will,  we  degrade  our  Understanding,  we 
debase  and  poison  our  Affections,  by  employing  them 
in  the  service  of  sin.  Instead  of  sending  out  the  mind 
into  the  regions  of  heavenly  truth,  where  it  would  come 
forth  like  a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber,  and  rejoice  as  a 
giant  to  run  its  course,  we  make  it  the  purveyor  of  our 
vanity,  or  of  our  covetousness,  or  of  our  ambition  :  and  this 
arises  from  our  want  of  Faith, — because  we  w^ill  not  believe 
our  Understandings,  because  we  will  not  beheve  our  Hearts 
when  they  tell  us  what  are  the  noblest,  most  precious  ob- 
jects of  human  endeavour.  Thus  the  Will,  through  its 
want  of  Faith,  becomes  wholly  corrupt,  wholly  estranged 
from  God,  wholly  given  up  to  wilfulness  and  self-idolatry, 
stedfast  in  nothing  except  in  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
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children  of  disobedience.  Even  in  our  fallen  state  we  may 
still  reason  out  many  things  concerning  God:  we  cannot 
but  feel  some  glow  of  admiration  and  thankfuhiess,  when 
we  meditate  on  the  infinite  glories  of  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness :  but  to  serve  Him,  to  obey  Him,  to  bow  our  Wills  to 
His,  to  follow  His  Will  instead  of  our  own, —  this  no  child 
of  man  ever  did,  ever  could  do,  except  through  that  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  vouchsafed  to  such  as  believe. 
This  therefore  is  the  disease  in  our  nature,  which  especially 
needs  to  be  healed :  and  for  this  disease  Faith  is  the 
appropriate  remedy;  —  Faith,  whereby  we  give  ear  to  the 
calmest  voice  of  our  Reason,  and  follow  the  purest  prompt- 
ings of  our  Affections,  thus  strengthening  both  the  former 
and  the  latter ;  Faith,  whereby  our  hearts  and  minds  are 
lifted  up  from  earthly  things  to  heavenly,  and  are  fixt 
thereon, — whereby  we  receive  God  into  our  hearts, — 
whereby  we  trust  in  Him,  instead  of  trusting  in  ourselves, 
— whereby,  when  sinking  under  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  blindness  and  helplessness,  the  eifect  of  our  habitual 
sins,  we  take  God's  word  for  our  guide,  God's  law  for  our 
rule,  God's  strength  for  our  trust,  God's  mercy  and  grace 
for  the  sole  ground  of  peace  and  comfort  and  hope.  Thus, 
whereas  at  the  Fall  we  were  driven  out  from  the  presence  of 
God  in  consequence  of  our  unbelief,  by  Faith  we  are 
restored  to  His  presence,  and  live  continually  in  His  sight, 
beholding  His  eye  watching  over  us  and  guiding  us,  and  His 
hand  ever  stretcht  out  to  support  us. 

The  common  definition  of  Faith,  which  was  cited  at  the 
opening  of  this  discussion,  and  which  describes  it  as  the 
assent  of  the  mind  to  certain  truths,  beyond  the  reach  of 
Reason,  delivered  by  testimony  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  miracles,  is  erroneous,  we  have  seen,  so  far  as  relates 
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to  the  act  which  it  represents  as  the  constituent  of  Faith. 
For  Faith,  in  its  Scriptural  sense,  is  not  merely  the  assent 
of  the  Mind  or  Undej'standing  to  divine  truth,  but  that  of 
the  Heart  and  of  the  Will,  their  assent,  and  their  corre- 
sponding energy  :  and  much  perplexity  might  be  avoided, 
many  mischievous  delusions  might  be  checkt,  if  we  were 
careful,  in  all  the  uses  of  the  word  Faith,  to  keep  its  moral 
element  in  sight;  appropriating  the  word  Belief  to  the 
merely  intellectual  act.  Nor  is  that  definition  less  mis- 
taken with  regard  to  the  objects  which  it  assigns  to  Faith. 
There  is  no  such  distinction,  as  that  implied,  between 
the  provinces  of  Faith  and  Reason,  no  such  contrast  or 
opposition  between  the  two  principles.  They  may  both 
have  the  selfsame  objects,  may  both  rule  side  by  side  over 
the  same  domain.  The  difference  lies,  not  in  the  truths 
which  are  their  objects,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  those 
truths  are  received  and  apprehended  (bl).  This  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  description  of  Faith  already  cited  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  there  see  that  the  true  an- 
tithesis is  not  between  Faith  and  Reason,  but  between  Faith 
and  Sight,  or  more  generally  between  Faith  and  Sense. 
The  objects  of  Faith  are  not  the  things  which  Ke  beyond 
the  reach  of  Reason,  but  the  things  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  Sight,  the  things  which  are  unseen,  the  things 
which  as  yet  are  objects  of  Hope,  and  which  therefore 
must  be  remote  from  the  Senses.  Nor  is  it  the  office  of 
Faith  to  deliver  man  from  the  bondage  of  Reason,  but  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Senses,  by  which  his  Reason  has  been 
deposed  and  entlu'alled,  and  hereby  to  enable  him  to  become 
Reason's  willing,  dutiful,  active  servant.  In  fact  the  truths 
which  are  the  objects  of  Faith,  are  in  the  main  the  very 
same  which  are  the  objects  of  Reason  :  only,  while  Reason 
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is  content  to  look  at  them  from  afar,  or,  it  may  be,  handles 
them  and  turns  them  about,  or  analyses  and  recompounds 
them,  but  after  all  leaves  them  lying  in  a  powerless  notional 
abstraction.  Faith  on  the  other  hand  lays  hold  on  them, 
and  brings  them  home  to  the  heart,  endowing  them  with  a 
living  reality,  and  nurtures  itself  by  feeding  on  them,  and 
leans  on  them  as  on  a  staff  to  walk  with,  yea,  fastens  them 
on  to  the  soul  as  wings  wherewith  it  may  fly.  Thus  Faith 
surpasses  Reason  in  power  and  vitality  :  it  also  anticipates 
Reason  by  centuries,  sometimes  by  millenniums.  It  darts 
at  once  with  the  speed  of  sight  to  those  truths,  which  Rea- 
son can  only  attain  to  slowly,  step  by  step,  often  faltering, 
often  slumbering,  often  wandering  by  the  way.  Nay,  all 
the  truths  which  are  rightly  the  objects  of  Faith,  have 
always,  we  may  be  sure,  been  true  in  the  eye  of  perfect 
Reason.  Else  how  could  they  be  true  at  all  ?  or  what  is 
Truth,  except  the  very  heaven  of  heavens,  in  which  God 
dwells,  which  has  girt  Him  round  from  the  beginning,  ever 
flowing  in  eternal  purity  from  the  breath  of  His  Word  ? 
And  what  are  the  truths  which  human  Reason  discerns, 
except  so  many  islands  of  this  everlasting  firmament,  gleam- 
ing in  upon  us  through  the  clouds  with  which  our  sinful 
nature  has  encompast  us  ?  Man's  carnal  Understand- 
ing indeed  will  assert  that  the  clouds  are  the  real  firma- 
ment, and  that  the  patches  of  blue  are  merely  cracks 
in  the  clouds,  through  which  we  look  into  nonentity.  But 
Faith  knows  that  the  firmament  spreads  over  all,  above 
and  behind  the  clouds,  and  that  every  truth  is  a  part  of  it : 
and  Reason  also,  under  the  guidance  of  Faith,  will  learn  to 
perceive  this.  Many  truths,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be 
inscrutable  mysteries,  and  which  were  even  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  Reason  by  such  as  knew  not  that  Reason  has 
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any  higher  office  than  that  of  systematizing  the  generaliza- 
tions from  the  objects  of  the  senses,  have  in  course  of  time 
been  discerned  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
the  spiritual  universe,  in  proportion  as  Reason  has  been 
enlightened  to  behold  those  laws  by  the  revelations  and 
inspirations  of  Faith.  And  it  would  almost  imply  a 
cowardly  distrust,  to  doubt  that  such  discoveries  will  here- 
after be  carried  further  and  further,  —  that  more  and  more 
of  the  mighty  firmament  will  be  unveiled,  according  as  the 
purificatory  power  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  draws  away 
the  vapours  whereby  we  are  prevented  from  beholding  it, 
— and  that  a  deeper  and  deeper  insight  will  gradually  be 
gained  into  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  as  manifested  not 
only  in  the  works  of  Creation,  but  above  all  in  the  work  of 
Redemption  ;  until  all  our  faculties  of  heart  and  mind  unite 
in  perceiving  and  confessing  that  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
are  verity  and  judgement,  and  that  all  His  commandments 
are  true  (bm).  Not  however  that  even  then  Reason  will 
in  the  slightest  degree  supersede  Faith,  or  interfere  with  i1, 
or  lessen  its  power  or  its  importance.  Rather  will  it  enlarge 
the  empire  of  Faith,  adding  new  provinces  to  its  dominion, 
enriching  it  with  new  grounds  of  hope  and  trust,  with  new 
causes  and  objects  of  adoration ;  as  it  ever  has  done,  in  the 
advances  of  Science,  when  Wisdom  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  Knowledge.  Faith  will  still  be  no  less  indispensable 
than  ever,  to  give  life  and  substance  to  the  truths  dis- 
cerned by  Reason.  In  far  the  largest  part  of  mankind. 
Faith,  it  would  seem,  must  ever  be,  as  it  always  has  been, 
the  only  faculty  whereby  divine  truth  can  at  all  be  appre- 
hended: and  even  the  knowledge  of  the  most  learned, 
the  speculations  of  the  most  subtile  and  profound,  un- 
less there   be   a  living  principle  of   Faith   in  the  heart, 
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will  only  shine   as   on  a  corpse,  hastening  its  decay  and 
dissolution. 

This  has  often  been  manifested  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  When  Faith  dies  away,  the  heart  of  a  nation  rots  ; 
and  then,  though  its  intellect  may  be  acute  and  brilliant,  it 
is  the  sharpness  of  a  weapon  of  death,  and  the  brightness 
of  a  devoiiring  fire.  Philosophy  degenerates  into  Sophistry, 
Ethics  into  Casuistry ;  the  Understanding  toils  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Mammon  and  Belial ;  the  Imagination,  instead  of 
purifying  and  elevating,  stimulates  and  pampers  the  Senses. 
All  the  faculties  with  which  man  was  endowed  in  order 
that  he  might  turn  this  world  into  the  temple  and  garden 
of  God,  busy  themselves  in  building  and  decking  out  an 
earthly  Pandemonium.  Your  own  memories  will  remind 
you  of  divers  instances  of  this :  above  all  will  your  thoughts 
naturally  recur  to  the  state  of  literature  and  society  in 
France  during  the  last  century;  when  a  cry,  great  and 
grievous  as  that  from  the  cities  of  the  plain,  went  up  be- 
fore God ;  and  when  again  it  was  shewn  forth  that  the  sins 
of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  are  their  own  scourge, 
of  all  ministers  of  vengeance  the  most  terrible.  Now  these 
things  also,  as  the  Apostle  says,  happened  to  them  for  ex- 
amples, and  are  written  for  our  admonition.  They  admonish 
us  that  the  groimd  of  this  desolation,  the  origin  of  all  these 
abominations,  was  the  turning  away  of  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  nation  from  God.  Whereupon  the  restless  intellect 
bred  a  herd  of  false  gods,  di'awing  forth  idol  after  idol  from 
the  bowels  of  Sin,  and  setting  up  Gluttony,  and  Lust,  and 
Covetousness,  and  Ambition,  and  Vanity,  on  every  hearth, 
and  in  every  heart,  as  the  deities  it  behoved  man  to 
bow  down  to  and  serve.  To  cater  for  these  gods,  ships 
sailed  round  the  globe :    armies   marcht  into  the  field  at 
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their  beck:  and  this  was  the  least  criminal  of  the  blood 
that  was  shed  at  their  altars.  Among  the  rites  of  this 
worship  many  had  a  far  deeper  taint  of  hell.  Poverty  was 
trampled  upon  ;  innocence  was  crusht ;  hearts  were  broken, 
or  more  fatally  blasted ;  every  virtue  was  denied  and 
derided.  It  is  so  difficult  for  any  one  to  form  a  right 
judgement  on  his  own  age  and  country,  —  a  difficulty 
springing  from  many  of  the  causes  which  render  selfknow- 
ledge  so  impossible,  mth  others  superadded  to  them, — 
that  I  will  not  presume  to  pronounce  how  far  any  like 
symptoms  may  be  discernible  in  the  present  condition  of 
England.  Thus  much  however  is  plain,  that,  if  one  man, 
through  an  evil-boding  fancy,  and  from  want  of  a  right 
sympathy  with  the  present  order  of  things,  may  imagine 
dangers  where  they  do  not  exist,  motives,  at  least  equally 
strong,  may  blind  others  to  them  where  they  do  exist. 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  nations  also,  when 
they  have  begun  to  sink,  have  scarcely  any  power  to  check 
their  descent ;  and  that,  unless  some  happy  shock  drives 
them  upward,  they  commonly  continue  to  fall  with  an  ever 
increasing  velocity.  Most  needful  therefore  is  it  that  we 
should  hold  fast  to  that  Faith,  which  alone  can  keep  us 
from  falling,  inasmuch  as  through  it  we  hold  fast  to  Him 
who  alone  is  able  to  do  so.  Yea,  this  is  the  more  needful, 
in  proportion  as  we  have  the  greater  weight  to  support,  as 
there  are  mightier  powers  dragging  us  downward,  powers 
only  to  be  overcome  by  that  which  overcometh  all  things. 
And  what  a  ghastly  crash  would  it  be,  sounding  to  the 
uttermost  shore  of  the  universe,  if  England,  with  her 
thousand  crowns  of  glory,  and  with  the  Church  of  God  in 
her  heart,  were  to  fall  down  into  hell !  Let  us  not  boast 
that  our  morality  is  purer  than  that  of  other  nations,  and 
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that  therefore  we  are  safe.  There  is  no  stability  for 
morality,  except  in  Faith.  The  stern  severity  of  the  old 
Romans  did  not  withhold  their  degenerate  descendants, 
when  the  ancient  Faith  had  been  supplanted  by  Epicurean 
materiahsm  and  utilitarianism,  from  plunging  into  the 
lowest  abyss  of  debauchery. 

A  right  understanding  on  the  distinction  between  Faith 
and  Reason,  with  the  accompanying  conviction  that  the 
separation  and  opposition  usually  establisht  between  them 
are  utterly  groundless,  is  not  merely  of  importance  as 
a  speculative  truth,  but  also  because  no  err  our  on  any 
great  question  bearing  upon  the  moral  nature  of  man  has 
ever  become  dominant  in  the  schools,  without  spread- 
ing abroad  and  producing  much  practical  mischief.  This 
twofold  errour,  —  that  Faith  is  an  operation  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  that  its  sole  dealings  are  with  matters  which 
transcend  the  range  of  the  Understanding, — has  been  a 
main  cause  in  propagating  that  disastrous  notion,  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  during  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
that  Religion  has  no  concern  with  the  affairs  of  ordi- 
nary life, —  that  it  is  a  garb  of  mind  which  a  good  man 
will  wear  on  a  Sunday,  but  which  every  man  of  the  world, 
every  man  of  sense, — how  the  very  names  on  which  they 
pride  themselves  condemn  them! — will  cast  aside  diu'ing 
the  rest  of  the  week,  —  that  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  clergy,  into  which  the  laity  have  no  business  to  intrude, 
—  that  its  rightful  seat  is  in  church,  but  that  it  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  market  or  the  senate.  In  the 
Romish  Church,  one  might  have  thought,  these  worldly 
tendencies,  so  natural  to  man,  would  have  been  kept  in 
check  by  those  ordinances  of  ancient  wisdom,  which  had 
carefully  provided  that  every  important  act  of  our  human 
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Kfe  should  be  consecrated  by  the  express  sanction  of 
religion.  But  this  beneficent  purpose  was  counteracted 
by  that  narrowminded  and  most  uncatholic  jealousy,  which 
made  the  clergy  desirous  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  re- 
ligious knowledge :  whereby,  according  to  a  righteous 
judgement,  the  monopolizers  themselves  were  the  sufferers, 
and,  instead  of  Christianizing  the  world,  became  themselves 
secularized.  With  us,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends 
to  render  us  the  children  of  this  world  has  an  ally  of  for- 
midable power  in  our  intense  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing energy ;  which  not  only  furnishes  the  Prince  of  this 
world  with  endless  stores  of  baits  and  snares  to  catch  souls 
with;  but  which  fosters  and  stimulates  our  lower  intel- 
lectual faculties, — faculties  conversant  with  objects  below 
man,  and  thus  reminding  us  of  our  superiority, — while 
it  rather  checks  and  stunts  the  higher  faculties,  designed  to 
soar  toward  objects  above  man,  and  thereby  awakening  a 
consciousness  of  our  inferiority ;  which  withdraws  us  from 
that  immediate  intercourse  with  nature,  where  at  each  step 
we  see  marks  of  a  power  independent  of  man,  and  im- 
measurably surpassing  his  loftiest  conceptions ;  and  which 
places  us  where  everything  is  stampt  with  the  impress  of 
man's  intellect,  and  attests  his  triumphs.  In  this  manner 
the  Prince  of  this  world  contrives,  even  in  a  Christian 
country,  to  engross  all  but  the  whole  of  men's  time  and 
thoughts ;  being  aided  and  abetted  in  so  doing  by  that 
philosophy  which  excludes  Faith  from  his  domain.  He  is 
willing  to  allow,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  that  there  is  a  God 
far  away,  in  some  undiscovered  corner  of  the  universe. 
But  he  will  not  allow  that  God  can  be  present  amongst  us : 
he  will  not  allow  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  can  have  be- 
gun already.     No  !  he  says  :  loossibly  it  may  come  hy  and  by, 
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nobody  knows  ivhen :  btcl  Here  and  Now  is  the  kingdom  of 
earth :  of  that  1  am  the  soverein :  therefore  fall  down  and 
worship  me. 

Thus  the  separation  of  Faith  from  Reason  undermines 
the  power  of  Faith,  casts  it  out  from  its  boundless  empire, 
shuts  it  up  in  a  remote  island,  and  leaves  it  to  perish  there ; 
as  it  needs  must,  when  it  is  not  fed  by  the  daily  offer- 
ings of  the  heart.  Whereas  the  rightful  sphere  of  Faith  is 
the  whole  invisible  universe,  as  the  ground  and  life  and 
substance  of  the  visible.  In  all  the  works  of  the  creation, 
in  the  whole  order  and  course  of  the  world,  it  sees  and 
feels  and  acknowledges  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  It  feels  that  God  com- 
passeth  its  path,  and  its  lying  down,  and  spieth  out  all  its 
ways.  Hereby  it  gives  substance  to  the  things  that  are  un- 
seen. It  beholds  them  and  gazes  upon  them  as  the  true 
living  realities ;  while  the  things  that  are  seen  become  the 
perishable  garment  in  which  God  is  pleased  to  clothe 
His  laws,  the  signs  and  tokens  of  His  creative  Will.  And 
when  Faith  performs  its  still  higher  office,  of  piercing 
through  the  dark  vapours  of  sin  and  death,  until  it  discerns 
the  Cross  rising  out  of  them  in  heavenly  peace, — when  fall- 
ing down  at  the  foot  of  that  Cross  it  lays  hold  on  God's 
salvation  and  redemption, — it  becomes  the  assurance  and 
conviction  of  the  things  that  we  hope  for. 

May  such  Faith  be  granted  to  us  !  May  we  ever 
cvcknovvledge  with  our  minds,  and  feel  in  our  hearts,  that 
God  is  the  only  Eternal  Reality,  and  that  all  things  else 
are  only  real,  so  far  as  they  are  in  Him  !  Then,  when  the 
pulse  of  Time  has  ceast  to  beat,  we  shall  see  Him  in  whom 
we  have  believed :  we  shall  see  that  Sin  is  swallowed  up  in 
Death,  and  that  whatever  is  of  God  liveth  for  ever. 
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SERMON  IV. 

POWER    OF    FAITH    IN    MAN's    NATURAL    LIFE. 

1  John  v.  4. 
This  is  the  victory  that  overcoineth  the  world,  even  our  Faith. 

After  the  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  Faith 
into  which  we  have  entered  in  the  former  Sermons,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  answering  the  second  question 
proposed  at  the  outset  of  our  argument, — namely,  whether 
Faith  is  a  totally  new  principle,  peculiar  to  ChristicUiity, 
altogether  alien  from  every  principle  by  which  mankind 
had  previously  been  actuated  ;  or  whether,  like  love  and 
obedience,  and  most  of  the  virtues  enjoined  in  the  Gospel, 
it  be  not  rather  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  what 
had  already  existed,  the  conversion  of  it  to  its  right  object, 
and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  its  power  and  range. 
At  first  thought  indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  there  could 
hardly  be  a  doubt  upon  this  point.  As  Christianity  ap- 
peals to  our  Faith,  it  would  seem  that  there  must  needs  be 
something  in  man,  whereto  that  appeal  is  addrest ;  that 
there  must  be  something  in  him  like  Faith,  imperfectly  dc- 
velopt,  it  may  be,  latent  or  dormant,  waiting  for  the  mani- 
festation of  Him  in  whom  we  are  to  believe.  As  he  ivho 
helieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  he  saved,  and  he  loho  helieveth 
not  shall  he  condemned,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  a 
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certain  power  of  believing,  for  the  exercise  whereof  man, 
even  in  his  natural  unbaptized  state,  is  responsible ;  for 
the  misuse  of  which  he  may  righteously  be  condemned.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Faith  also  must  be  a  gift  given  to  him 
who  hath  ;  while  from  him  who  hath  not,  it  is  taken  away. 
And  may  we  not  draw  a  like  conclusion  from  the  analogy 
of  the  miracles  which  our  Saviour  wrought  to  heal  men's 
bodily  infirmities  ?  Whithersoever  He  came,  the  blind  saw, 
the  lame  walkt,  the  lepers  were  cleansed,  the  deaf  heard  : 
that  is,  each  organ  and  member  was  restored  to  its  appro- 
priate use,  was  so  strengthened  that  it  was  enabled  to  per- 
form the  task  it  was  originally  designed  for.  He  did  not  give 
the  lame  a  crutch  to  walk  with  :  He  did  not  give  them  a 
wooden  leg.  That  would  have  been  a  sorry  miracle,  would 
have  proved  His  own  weakness,  and  not  remedied  theirs. 
Nor  did  He  give  them  wings  to  fly  with.  That  would  have 
been  the  work  of  a  magician,  not  of  a  Saviour.  The 
magician  displays  his  own  power  and  craftiness  in  making 
that  which  is  not.  The  Saviour  manifests  incomparably 
higher  power  and  wisdom  in  the  far  more  glorious  and 
godlike  work  of  saving  and  perfecting  that  which  is.  Such 
has  been  the  counsel  of  God's  providence  from  the  be- 
ginning. When  man  fell,  God  did  not  sweep  him  away 
at  once  into  the  abyss  of  death,  and  create  a  new  race 
of  beings  in  his  stead.  He  vouchsafed  to  shew  forth 
His  patience  and  longsufFermg  by  bearing  with  man,  by 
striving  vdth  him  for  his  own  good,  in  order  to  save  him,  if 
so  be  he  would  let  himself  be  saved.  The  whole  course  of 
the  destinies  of  the  world  has  been  ordained  for  this  very 
end,  to  draw  forth  and  foster  and  train  up  all  the  germs  of 
good,  which  were  originally  planted  in  man's  nature,  and  to 
deliver  him  from  the  curse  of  sin,  whereby  those  germs  had 
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been  blasted  and  stifled.  Above  all  was  this  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  coming,  as  has 
been  observed  already,  not  to  destroy  man's  nature,  but  to 
fulfill  it.  As  He  came  not  to  destroy  or  overthrow  anything 
that  God  had  said,  whether  in  the  Law,  or  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets,  but  to  fulfill  it ; — as  He  fulfilled  the  moral 
Law,  in  His  own  person,  by  every  deed  and  word  of  His  holy 
life  ; — as  He  fulfilled  the  ceremonial  Law,  by  offering  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  whereby  He  hath  for  ever  perfected  the7n 
that  are  sanctified  (Hebr.  x.  12,  14)  ;  —  as  He  fulfilled  the 
Law  moreover,  by  stripping  off",  or  rather  unfolding,  the  husk 
of  the  letter,  and  manifesting  it  in  its  fulness  and  glory  as  the 
spiritual  Law  of  Love  ; — as  He  fulfilled  the  Law,  by  shew- 
ing mankind,  at  once  by  His  word  and  by  His  example,  how 
it  was  to  be  and  might  be  fulfilled,  and  by  sending  His 
Spirit  from  heaven  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  it ; — as  in  like 
manner  He  fulfilled  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken,  being 
Himself  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  prophecy,  fulfill- 
ing it  in  Himself,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  its  fulfil- 
ment in  His  Church  ; — so  too  He  came  not  to  destroy  any- 
thing that  God  had  made,  but  to  fulfill  it,  to  fidfill  God's 
purpose  in  everything.  Therefore  did  He  become  man, 
perfect  man,  man  in  everything,  sin  alone  excepted,  the 
second  Adam,  in  whom  the  idea  of  humanity  was  fulfilled. 
He  fulfilled  man's  nature  in  Himself,  being  Himself  every- 
thing that  man  ought  to  have  been,  according  to  God's 
primordial  idea  and  purpose  :  and  all  His  precepts,  all  His 
exhortations,  all  His  gifts,  all  the  graces  that  He  bestows 
by  His  Spirit,  lead  and  draw  and  carry  on  mankind  to  the 
same  fulfilment  of  God's  idea  and  purpose.  Their  end  is 
to  transfigure  human  nature  from  within,  not  to  transform 
it  from  without.     There  is  ever  something  in  human  nature 
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that  coiTesponds  to  them,  however  faintly  and  imperfectly, 
an  echo  that  answers  to  them,  a  shadow  or  likeness,  which 
we  can  discern,  when  we  see  what  it  resembles  and 
shadows  forth.  A  blasted  tree  is  still  a  tree  :  a  cankered 
flower  is  still  a  flower :  the  body  of  a  man,  however 
maimed  or  crippled  or  withered  by  disease,  is  still  the  body 
of  a  man :  and  if  it  is  to  be  healed,  the  cure  can  only  be 
wrought  by  a  strengthening  of  the  living  principle  within 
it,  and  by  a  weakening  of  the  disease  ;  so  that  the  healthy 
power  becomes  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  subdues  the 
other.  Accordingly  our  Saviour,  in  the  execution  of  His 
gracious  purpose  to  deliver  man  from  the  thraldom  and 
disease  of  the  world,  did  not  call  upon  us  to  exercise  a 
faculty,  which  was  not  in  us  already.  Had  He  done  so, 
His  call  must  have  been  utterly  vain  :  we  should  have  had 
no  ear  to  listen  to  it,  no  voice  to  reply  to  it.  He 
appealed  to  that  principle,  which,  weak  as  it  was  in  its 
higher  manifestations,  and  kept  under,  and  almost  crusht 
by  the  pressure  of  the  world,  was  still,  under  one  form  or 
other,  the  ground  of  whatever  is  great  and  good  in  man, 
even  when  regarded  merely  as  a  creature  of  this  world,  — 
to  that  which  is  the  nourishing  atmosphere  of  his  intel- 
lectual, his  moral,  and  his  social,  as  well  as  of  his  spiritual 
life.     He  appealed  to  our  Faith. 

If  Christian  Faith  has  often  been  represented  as  a  totally 
new  quality,  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
analogous  in  the  unregenerate  man,  this  has  arisen  in 
great  measure  from  the  notion  that  Faith  is  mere  belief. 
For  such  Faith  being  notoriously  powerless,  as  every  con- 
science must  often  have  avoucht,  they  who  felt  the  inade- 
quateness  of  such  Faith  for  the  office  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  might  naturally  infer  that 
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the  Faith,  which  is  to  be  the  living  root  of  the  Christian 
life,  must  be  something  wholly  and  essentially  different 
from  any  form  of  belief  discoverable  in  the  natural  man. 
And  so  in  truth  it  is.  Whereas,  if  the  business  of  Faith 
be,  in  all  men  equally,  to  lift  up  the  Heart  and  the  Will,  as 
well  as  the  Understanding,  from  things  seen  to  tilings  un- 
seen, and  to  draw  us  away  from  the  impulses  of  the  present 
moment  to  the  objects  of  hope  held  out  by  the  future, — to 
supply  us  with  higher  principles  and  motives  and  aims  of 
action,  than  those  with  which  the  senses  pamper  and  drug 
us,  —  then  assuredly  may  the  whole  of  man's  life,  so  far  as 
he  is  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  being  raised  above  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  be  called  a  school  and  exercise  and  discipline 
of  Faith. 

It  is  true,  that,  vnth  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  as  has  been  remarkt  already,  we  are  not  wont  to 
hear  much  of  Faith,  to  attach  much  importance  to  it  as 
a  principle  of  our  own  conduct,  or  to  find  much  importance 
attacht  to  it  by  others.  And  tliis  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  in  common  opinion  such  a  broad  line  of  separation  is 
drawn  between  rehgion  and  the  goings  on  of  our  everyday 
life  ;  as  though  the  only  claim  of  religion  were  to  cut  off 
and  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  our  time  for  its  own 
special  ends,  instead  of  pervading  and  hallowing  the  whole. 
Hence  we  forget  that  the  purpose  of  offering  the  first- 
fruits  was  that  the  whole  lump  might  also  be  holy  :  we 
think  that,  if  we  offer  the  firstfruits,  we  have  done  enough  : 
and  then,  when  the  firstfruits  have  no  longer  anything 
more  than  a  formal  value,  our  cupidity,  finding  an  ally 
in  that  sound  feeling  which  revolts  from  whatever  is  un- 
real and  hollow,  substitutes  the  refuse  in  their  stead;  as 
has  often  been  exemplified  in  divers  ways  on  the  decay  of 
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religious  feeling  in  every  country,  and  not  least  in  our 
own.  This  however  is  only  another  instance  of  acts  which 
from  their  perpetual  ceaseless  iteration  escape  our  notice. 
When  we  read  the  Bible,  we  are  taught  that  the  just  live  hy 
Faith.  But  when  we  think  about  our  condition  in  this 
world,  about  our  manifold  ties  and  dealings  with  each 
other,  we  seldom  call  to  mind  that,  as  members  of  a  state, 
as  members  of  a  family,  as  neighbours  living  in  social  in- 
tercourse and  mutual  interdependence, — nay,  that  as  men, 
as  beings  framed  with  thoughts  and  wishes  which  pierce 
beyond  the  outward  shell  of  the  objects  set  before  us  by 
the  senses,  which  dive  and  soar  beyond  the  little  drop  of 
time  wherein  we  are  immerst,  —  as  creatures  who  do  not 
feed,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  on  what  the  earth  and  waters  cast 
up,  but  who  have  to  prepare  and  provide  our  food  long 
beforehand, — we  do  not  call  to  mind  that,  as  beings  who 
"look  before  and  after,"  who  look  above  and  within,  as 
beings  who  think  and  read  and  know  and  love,  as  beings 
who  dwell  in  houses  and  eat  bread,  it  is  only  through  Faith 
that  we  can  do  all  these  things,  —  it  is  only  through  Faith 
that  we  can  live  at  all.  Everything  that  we  do  from  any 
motive  whatsoever,  beyond  the  blind  imj)ulses  of  the  senses, 
and  the  brutish  lusts  of  the  moment, — everything  that  we 
do  in  any  way  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  though  it  be  no  further  than  the  morrow,  must 
needs  be  in  some  measure  an  act  of  Faith.  It  could  not 
be  done,  unless  there  were  a  living  principle  within  us, 
whereby  the  invisible  world  is  enabled  to  struggle  and 
heave  against  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  visible, 
and  for  moments  at  least  to  shake  it  off  and  overpower  it ; 
unless  there  were  a  secret  sympathy  between  our  spirits 
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and  the  spiritual  essences  of  all  things  that  live  and  move 
and  are,  by  the  strength  of  which  they  burst  through 
the  partywalls  between  them,  and  meet.  Thus  our  whole 
lives,  —  thus  the  life  of  every  being  who  lives  any  higher 
life  than  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, —  of  every  being 
who  projects  his  thoughts,  consciously,  and  by  the  act  of 
his  own  Avill,  beyond  the  present  moment, — is  made  up, 
whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  no,  of  numberless  ever- 
recurring  petty  acts  of  Faith.  This,  which  in  one  respect  is 
the  infirmity,  in  another  is  the  chief  dignity,  and,  so  long 
as  the  invisible  things  are  better  than  the  visible,  the 
noblest  privilege  of  our  nature,  that,  as  the  great  Apostle 
says,  we  walk  hy  Faith,  not  hy  sight. 

To  take  one  of  the  simplest  daily  examples :  when  we 
lie  down  on  our  beds  at  night,  we  lie  down  in  Faith.  We 
believe  and  trust  that  the  dew  of  sleep  will  fall  on  our 
heavy  eyes,  and  will  bathe  our  weary  limbs,  and  will 
refresh  them  and  brace  them  anew.  We  beHeve  and  trust 
that  we  shall  sleep  in  safety.  We  beheve  and  trust  that 
after  a  while  the  light  will  come  forth  again,  and  dispell 
the  darkness,  and  will  draw  up  the  curtains  of  our  eyelids, 
and  will  rouse  us  out  of  our  forgetfulness,  and  will  restore 
us  to  consciousness,"  and  to  the  mastery  over  ourselves.  It 
may  be  objected  indeed,  that  brute  animals  also  lie  down 
to  sleep,  that  birds  fly  home  to  their  nests,  and  that  they 
do  this  without  Faith.  I  have  piu'posely  referred  you  in 
the  first  instance  to  an  act,  which,  viewed  outwardly,  is 
common  to  us  with  brute  animals ;  because  this  very  act 
illustrates  the  difference  between  human  beings, — who  are 
made  to  live  by  Faith,  and  who  therefore,  even  when  com- 
plying with  the  irresistible  impulses  of  their  animal  nature, 
exercise  more  or  less  of  foresight  and  preparation,  more  or 
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less  of  a  conscious  pvirpose, — and  brute  animals,  that  in 
this  as  in  other  respects  obey  a  blind  unconscious  instinct. 
If  there  be  any  creatures  below  man,  which  provide  for  the 
future,  with  a  conscious  purpose  of  doing  so,  as  at  first 
sight  one  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  of  certain  insects, 
they  would  exhibit  the  first  germs  at  once  of  intelligence 
and  of  Faith.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  what  we  see  in 
them  is  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  among  the  works 
of  Nature,  the  type  and  foreshadowing  of  that  which  was 
to  be  fulfilled  and  perfected  in  man. 

Again,  when  we  rise  in  the  morning,  and  betake  our- 
selves to  our  daily  task,  we  rise  and  set  to  our  task  in 
Faith.  We  believe  and  trust  that  the  light  will  abide  its 
wonted  time  in  the  sky,  and  that  we  may,  each  according 
to  his  station,  go  forth  to  our  work  and  to  our  labour  until  the 
evening.  And  whatsoever  that  work  may  be,  every  step  we 
take  in  it  must  rest  on  the  ground  of  Faith.  We  must 
believe  that  the  end  we  have  in  view  must  be  something 
desirable,  something  worth  striving  after,  and  that  will  re- 
ward us  for  the  toil  it  may  cost.  We  must  believe  too  that 
the  road  we  take  will  lead  to  it,  that  the  means  we  make 
use  of  are  fitted  for  promoting  it :  and  this  involves  a  Faith 
in  the  constant  never -failing  succession  of  cause  and  effect, 
— a  Faith  that  what  has  been  will  still  be,  —  that  all  the 
changeful  appearances  of  outward  things  are  governed  by 
certain  laws,  and  that  these  laws,  in  spite  of  the  change- 
ableness  of  their  manifestations,  are  fixt  and  lasting.  With- 
out such  a  Faith  man  could  never  act  at  all.  For  all 
action  implies  a  purpose  in  the  agent,  an  end  to  be 
effected,  and  means  whereby  it  is  to  be  effected:  and 
whatever  we  may  do,  we  do  with  the  conviction  that  such 
and   such    means   will   bring   about   such   and   such   ends. 
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Indeed  this  Faith  is  so  inwrought  into  our  minds,  as  to 
be  an  inseparable  part  of  them.  It  has  been  termed  a 
primary  elemental  part  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  by 
philosophers  who  wanted  to  raise  a  mound  against  the 
assaults  of  a  pulverizing  scepticism ;  and  who  perhaps 
might  have  gained  wider  views  of  truth,  had  they  paid 
more  regard  to  the  importance  of  Faith,  as  a  pervading 
essential  principle  of  our  whole  humanity,  and  to  its  indis- 
pensableness  as  the  only  stable  groundwork  of  whatever  is 
right  and  true  in  feeling  and  knowledge  and  conduct  (bn). 
Here  we  may  see,  what  a  vast  interval  there  is  between 
that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  of  their  principles, 
connexion,  and  operation,  toward  which  Science  is  gra- 
dually ascending,  and  that  simple  confident  unquestioning 
Faith  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  is  necessary  to  the  very 
subsistence  of  man  as  man.  Think  for  a  moment  how 
much  Faith  is  implied  in  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 
How  many  causes  must  work  together,  in  order  tliat 
his  desire  may  be  accomplislit !  He  must  have  an  im- 
doubting  assurance  that,  according  to  the  covenant  made 
with  Noah,  seedtime  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer 
and  winter,  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.  In  this  as- 
surance he  plies  his  daily  task,  "  plodding  on  cheerful- 
ly" through  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  con- 
fident that,  after  moons  have  waxt  and  waned,  the  seed  he 
sows  vdll  spring  up,  and  will  fill  the  golden  ear,  and  be 
reapt  in  the  joyful  harvest,  and  be  stowed  in  the  foodful 
garner,  and  that  men  and  women  and  children  will  receive 
the  sustenance  of  their  life  from  it.  Such  power  has  a 
living  practical  Faith  in  the  laws  of  Nature.  Its  effect, 
even  in  this  one  mode  of  its  manifestation,  has  been  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  earth  has  been  constrained  to  bring 
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forth  food  for  the  use  of  man,  and  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  human  beings  have  been  fed  for  hundreds  of 
generations.  And  surely  our  Faith  in  the  certainty  and 
stability  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  ought  to  be  no 
less  strong, — nay,  far  stronger.  For  while  Nature  and  her 
laws  may  be  changed  as  a  vesture, — being  nothing  more 
than  the  vesture  wherein  God,  in  this  nook  of  time  and 
space,  is  pleased  to  array  His  Will, —  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world  can  never  change  or  fail.  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them. 
On  them  therefore  we  should  rely,  never  doubting  that, 
when  we  go  forth  to  sow  our  seed  of  whatsoever  kind 
in  God's  spiritual  field.  He  will  bless  our  labours  with  His 
increase,  and  in  His  own  good  time  will  make  the  seed 
spring  up,  and  vnll  ripen  it  for  His  heavenly  harvest. 

If  we  follow  out  the  foregoing  train  of  thought,  applying 
it  to  the  various  pursuits  and  employments  of  mankind, 
we  shall  perceive,  even  looking  at  ourselves  merely  as 
creatures  of  this  world,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  indeed 
men,  and  live  as  men,  like  beings  endowed  wdth  foresight 
and  forethought,  God  has  so  framed  our  nature,  and 
ordered  our  condition,  that,  whereas  all  oiu'  spiritual 
strength  must  grow  from  the  root  of  Faith,  and  all  our 
everlasting  hopes  must  rest  on  the  foundation  of  Faith, 
Faith,  under  one  form  or  other,  has  likewise  been  made 
the  groundwork  of  all  that  is  distinctively  human  in  man,  of 
all  his  activity,  of  all  his  wellbeing  and  happiness  even  in 
this  life.  As  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  various 
orders  of  the  animated  creation,  there  are  two  ways  of  living, 
— by  Sense,  and  by  Faith.  The  brute  animals,  that  live 
altogether  in  the  present,  and  for  the  present,  hve  almost 
solely  by   Sense,   under   the   sway  of  a  blind  irresistible 
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instinct.      Man,  whose  present  fleeting  state  is   designed 
to   be  a  first  step,  as  it  were,   and  a  preparation   for   a 
higher  enduring  future,   is  meant  to  live  by  Faith.     In 
proportion  as  he  fulfills  his  nature  and  purpose  as  man, 
in  the    same  proportion    must  he   live  by  Faith.     When 
he  lives  by  Sense,  he   forfeits   and   strips  himself  of  his 
humanity,  and  degrades  himself  to  the  level  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field.     As  we  read  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that,  be- 
cause he  did  not  acknowledge  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  he  was  therefore  driven  out  from 
men,  and  did  eat  grass   as  oxen,  and  his   body  was   ivet 
ivith  the  deiv  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles 
feathers,  and  his  nails  like   birds  claws;    in  like   manner 
we  also,  if  we  were  not  endowed  with  a  Faith  in  the  order 
and  laws  according  to  which  God  governs  all  things  upon 
earth,  should  wander  forth  from  the  fertile  fields  of  civil 
life  into  the  waste  wilderness  of  howling  wants  and  raven- 
ing lusts,  and  should  have  to  eat  grass  like  oxen  ;  and  our 
bodies  too  would  be  wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  until 
our  hairs   grew  like   eagles   feathers,   and   our   nails   like 
birds  claws.     Knowledge,  thought,  speech,  all  the  bonds 
and    ties    of  social   life,   would   drop   oif  from    us.     The 
bright  and  rich  fabric  of  cultivation,  which  man  has  raised 
over   the   earth,  would  be   swept  away,   or  rather  would 
never    have    existed.      Our    birthplace    would    be    in    the 
loose  sand  of  the   desert,   our  grave   in  the  wild  beast's 
den. 

For  this,  if  we  compare  the  outward  condition  of  man- 
kind with  that  of  other  animals,  must  needs  strike  us  at 
once  as  the  pervading  difference  between  them, —  that, 
while  other  creatures  in  the  main  take  the  gifts  of  Nature 
as  she  gives  them,  man  new-moulds  and  shapes  and  mixes 
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up  and  alters  and  modifies  all  things.  He  does  not  feed, 
like  other  animals,  on  that  which  the  earth  brings  forth  of 
its  own  accord.  He  does  not  lie  down  under  the  open 
sky,  or  take  shelter  in  the  natural  cavern.  He  changes 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  plowing  and  sowing,  by  building 
houses  and  gathering  into  cities.  He  invents  arts  and 
manufactures.  He  works  in  iron  and  stone,  in  cotton 
and  silk.  He  devises  remedies  against  sickness,  and 
crosses  the  great  deep  in  ships.  Employments  of  this  sort 
engage  nearly  the  whole  activity  of  far  the  largest  part  of 
mankind :  and  none  of  them  can  be  carried  on  without 
more  or  less  of  Faith.  So  is  it  with  every  other  work 
whereby  man  proves  that  he  has  not  been  gifted  in  vain 
with  eyes  set  in  the  front  of  his  head,  in  order  that  he  may 
look  before  him.  Whoever  looks  forward,  instead  of  chain- 
ing his  eyes  down  to  the  ground, — whoever  casts  his 
thoughts  onward  beyond  the  present  moment, — whoever 
does  what  he  does,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
some  end  to  accrue  from  it  by  and  by, — must  do  so  by 
virtue  of  his  Faith, — believing  and  trusting  that  the  means 
he  makes  use  of  will  lead  to  that  end,  and  that  the 
end  itself  is  worth  seeking,  though  at  the  cost  of  labour 
and  trouble. 

Hence  we  perceive  that,  even  in  the  concerns  of  this  life, 
in  the  matters  which  pertain  to  our  earthly  wellbeing, 
although  this  is  not  the  peculiar  province  of  Faith,  its 
power  has  been  great  and  wonderful ;  nay,  has  been  such 
that  it  may  be  said  in  a  manner  to  have  overcome  the  world. 
When  God  sent  man  forth  to  subdue  the  earth,  mid  to  have 
dominion  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  it,  Faith 
was  the  sword  which  He  put  into  man's  hand,  wherewith 
that  conquest  was  to  be  achieved :  and  so  far  as  it  has  been 
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achieved,  it  has  only  been  achieved  through  Faith.  What- 
ever difference  there  is  between  the  face  of  England  at 
this  day,  when  the  land  from  North  to  South,  and  from 
East  to  West,  is  the  garden  of  plenty,  and  is  strewn  over 
with  peopled  cities  and  towns  and  villages  and  hamlets, 
where  neighbours  dwell  together  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  surrounded  by  the  innu- 
merable conveniences  and  comforts  which  have  sprung 
from  the  marriage  of  Nature  with  Art, — whatever  differ- 
ence there  may  be  between  this  and  the  face  of  England 
two  thousand  years  ago,  when  vast  forests  and  swamps  and 
morasses  spread  from  sea  to  sea,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts, 
and  by  men  scarcely  less  wild, — this  difference  is  altogether 
owing  to  the  power  and  workings  of  Faith,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  manifold  forms.  Without  a  lively  practical  Faith  in 
the  permanence  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  a  strong  re- 
liance on  their  active  aid,  none  of  the  labours  of  husbandry 
would  ever  have  been  undertaken.  Without  much  of 
Faith  in  each  other,  much  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust, 
there  could  be  no  social  union,  no  cooperation  among  men. 
Without  the  assurance  of  a  demand  for  the  produce  of 
his  industry,  no  artisan  would  engage  in  his  calling.  Even 
money  itself,  the  unbeliever's  chief  idol,  like  everything 
else  that  is  symbolical,  like  everything  the  worth  of  which 
arises,  not  from  what  it  is,  but  from  what  it  represents,  is  a 
creature  of  Faith  :  and  all  commercial  prosperity  rests 
upon  Credit  and  Trust,  and  is  in  proportion  to  their 
strength  (bo).  So  that  Faith  is  not  only  the  sword 
wherewith  man  is  to  subdue  the  earth,  but  also  the  sceptre 
wherewith  he  is  to  rule  over  it. 

Thus   Faith  is  absolutely  indispensable   to  man,   even 
when    he    is    dealing   with   outward   things,    in   order   to 
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make  them  ministei-  to  his  sustenance  and  outward  well- 
being.  It  is  indispensable  as  the  ground  of  all  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  activity.  The  visible  world  how- 
ever is  not  properly  the  region  of  Faith :  nor  are  things 
pertaining  to  the  body  the  proper  ends  for  which  its  power 
is  to  be  put  forth.  They  have  only  become  so,  because, 
even  as  the  member  of  a  visible  world,  man  is  still  a 
spiritual  being,  and  becavise  all  trvie  power  is  spiritual  in 
its  origin,  and  abides  with  that  which  is  spiritual,  with  the 
Mind,  \vith  the  Heart,  with  the  Will.  Still  this  is  one  of 
the  lowest  among  the  provinces  of  Faith,  one  of  the  lowest 
services  it  renders  to  humanity.  Of  deeper  interest  and 
importance  is  it,  to  look  at  Faith  in  its  connexion  with 
the  higher  parts  of  our  nature  :  where  in  like  manner  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  whatever  is 
noble  and  excellent  in  man,  of  all  that  is  mighty  and  admir- 
able in  his  intellect,  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  praiseworthy 
in  his  affections,  of  all  that  is  sound  and  stable  in  his 
moral  being. 

Here  let  me  remind  you  how  the  state  and  condition  in 
which  we  enter  into  life,  have  been  so  ordered  and  ap- 
pointed, that  infancy  and  childhood  must  needs  be  to  all  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  Faith.  During  the  first  years  of  life 
we  cannot  do  anything,  we  cannot  know  anything,  we  can- 
not learn  anything,  not  even  to  speak,  except  through 
Faith.  A  child's  soul  lies  in  Faith  as  in  a  nest.  He  is  so 
fashioned,  is  brought  into  the  world  in  such  utter  helpless- 
ness and  dependence,  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  put 
Faith  in  the  wisdom  and  the  love  of  all  around  him, 
especially  of  his  parents,  who  in  this  respect  chiefly  stand 
in  the  stead  of  God  to  him.  He  must  believe  in  them 
entirely,  with  a  living  practical  Faith,  nurturing  his  soul 
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with  what  he  receives  from  them.  He  must  believe  that 
they  know  what  is  for  his  good,  and  that  they  wish  it.  If 
he  did  not,  if  he  doubted  them,  if  he  were  to  resolve  that 
he  would  not  rely  on  them,  but  on  himself,  he  would  not 
live  a  day.  If  he  distrusted  his  parents  love  for  him,  he 
would  starve.  If  he  distrusted  their  wisdom,  his  mind 
would  never  learn  to  stand  and  walk :  it  would  continue 
to  crawl  about  on  the  earth.  Indeed  this  is  the  effect  of 
distrust,  of  unbelief,  not  merely  in  childhood,  but  at  all 
ages.  Only  by  Faith  can  we  stand.  The  mind  of  the  un- 
believer never  lifts  itself  up  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  gain 
a  firm  footing,  but  sprawls  and  crawls  about  on  the  sur- 
face, startled  and  checkt  by  every  ridge  and  every  molehill 
upon  it. 

What  has  just  been  said  may  help  us  to  understand  why 
it  has  been  ordained  that  in  man  infancy  and  childhood 
should  last  so  long,  and  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  term 
of  his  earthly  existence, — why  he  continues  so  long  in  a 
state  of  helplessness  and  dependency,  so  long  under  re- 
straint and  tuition.  The  time  taken  up  by  his  nonage 
would  be  altogether  disproportionate,  were  we  to  look 
merely  at  the  exercise  of  his  bodily  functions  as  the  end 
of  his  being,  and  to  compare  his  organic  structure  with 
that  of  other  animals.  If  the  lot  of  man  were  merely  to 
live  through  his  appointed  span  upon  earth,  it  would  be 
wasteful  that  so  much  painful  toil  and  anxious  care  should 
be  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  doing  so.  But  every 
child  that  comes  into  the  world,  is  to  be  trained  up,  not 
merely  as  an  heir  of  time,  but  as  an  heir  of  eternity.  He 
is  to  be  trained  to  live  a  life  of  Faith.  Therefore  was  it 
expedient  that  he  should  continue  so  long  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  Faith.     This  is  the  noble  and  awful  office  of  all 
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those  who  are  set  to  train  up  the  young,  of  all  parents  and 
teachers:  and  they  should  ever  bear  distinctly  in  mind 
that  it  is  so.  Above  all  should  this  thought  be  the 
animating  and  regulative  principle  of  those  who  exercise 
any  of  the  momentous  functions  assigned  to  our  body  by 
God,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  —  that  every 
student  committed  to  their  charge  is  an  heir,  not  of  time, 
but  of  eternity. 

Moreover,  as  the  helplessness  in  which  we  come  into  the 
world  is  a  sign  and  witness  to  us  of  our  spiritual  helpless- 
ness, of  our  utter  inability  to  help  ourselves,  and  of  our 
absolute  need  of  some  Being  more  powerful  than  ourselves 
to  help  us,  — ■  as  it  should  give  us  a  lively  sense  of  this  our 
need,  should  destroy  all  selfreliance,  and  should  lead  us, 
our  lives    through,    to   place   our  whole  reliance   on  our 
Almighty  Helper,  without  whom  we  could  not  but  perish, 
— in   like   manner   do  we   come  into  the  world  in  utter 
ignorance,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  constrained  to  feel 
how  we  know  not,  nor  can  know  anything,  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher.     For  the  same   essential  law  extends   over 
both  parts  of  our  nature,  the  intellectual,  no  less  than  the 
moral.     As  we  can  have  no  true  Holiness  or  Righteous- 
ness, except  it  descend  upon  us  from  above,  and  be  re- 
ceived by  our  souls  with  a  submissive,  selfsacrificing  Faith, 
so  by  Faith  alone  can  we  become  partakers  of  true  Wisdom, 
of  that  Wisdom  which  dwelt  with  God  from  everlasting, 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.    Wherefore  child- 
hood is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  an  afterlife 
to   be    spent   in    a   different  element :    nor  is  the  Faith, 
whereby  the  souls  of  children  are  nourisht  and  expanded, 
one   of  those   childish  things  which  are  to  be  put  away, 
as  though  it  were   a  cramping   restraint  on  our  spiritual 
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freedom,  wlien  we  attain  to  manhood.  It  is  not  the  husk, 
which  is  to  drop  off  when  the  soul  is  fullgrown.  The 
same  heavenly  fountain  of  light,  which  opens  the  blos- 
som, is  also  to  ripen  the  seed:  nor  do  we  need  its  light 
to  work  with  merely,  but  just  as  much  to  see  with.  In- 
deed, even  when  we  do  not  acknowledge  or  perceive  it,  we 
walk  in  great  measure  by  its  light :  for  without  it  we 
should  be  in  utter  darkness.  This  therefore  is  the  living 
bond  by  which  our  days  should  be  "bound  each  to  each," 
— this  should  be  the  principle  of  unity  identifying  the  man 
with  the  child,  and  ever  making  our  hearts  "  leap  up," 
when  we  behold  any  mark  of  the  covenant  and  agreement 
between  human  things  and  divine, — our  Faith.  Instead  of 
being  weakened  and  cast  aside  by  the  development  of  our 
intellectual  powers,  rather  should  it  be  confirmed  and  daily 
strengthened  thereby ;  inasmuch  as  all  our  faculties,  if 
rightly  exerted,  would  supply  us  daily  with  new  evidences 
and  certainties  for  the  assurance  of  our  Faith. 

When  we  have  thus  learnt  to  look  at  childhood  in  its 
true  light,  as  a  discipline  and  exercise  of  Faith, — when  we 
have  recognized  the  beneficence  of  the  ordinance,  that, 
during  our  first  years,  our  souls  should  grow  up  wholly 
by  breathing  the  air,  and  as  it  were  sucking  the  milk  of 
Faith, — we  shall  perceive  that  the  aim  of  a  wise,  farsighted 
education  will  not  be  merely  to  make  use  of  Faith  as  an 
instrument  for  the  cultivation  of  our  other  faculties,  but  to 
cultivate  Faith  itself,  as  of  all  our  powers  the  one  which 
has  the  widest  grasp,  jvhich  stretches  the  furthest,  and  is 
the  most  universal  in  its  application,  being  equally  indis- 
pensable to  the  highest  of  mankind  as  to  the  lowest,  and  in 
the  least  things  as  in  the  greatest.  Hence  we  shall  easily 
discern   the    hollo wness   of   divers   paradoxes    concerning 
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education,  which  have  been  cast  up  during  the  last  century 
by  the  restless  eddies  of  popular  opinion :  paradoxes  I  call 
them,  although  they  have  gained  credence  far  and  wide  ; 
because  they  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  practice  and 
doctrine  of  earlier  simplerminded  generations.  For  ex- 
ample, hence  we  see  how  rightly,  in  ages  before  men  were 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  their  own  ingenuity,  it  was  deemed 
the  fundamental  principle  of  a  wholesome  education  to 
bring  up  children  in  full,  strict,  unquestioning  obedience. 
For  every  act  of  obedience,  if  willing  and  ready,  not  the 
result  of  fear  or  of  constraint,  is  an  act  of  Faith  ;  and  that 
too  in  one  of  its  higher  manifestations,  as  Faith  in  a  per- 
son, and  shewing  its  power  of  overcoming  the  world  in  that 
very  point  in  which  the  strviggle  is  the  toughest, — by 
overcoming  the  spirit  of  selfwill  born  and  bred  in  all  such 
as  are  made  in  the  image  of  him  who  first  set  up  his  own 
will  against  the  commandment  of  God  (bp).  Therefore  is 
obedience  rightly  esteemed  so  precious  an  element  of 
character,  betokening,  not,  as  presumption  conceits,  weak- 
ness, but  strength,  true,  mature,  selfsubduing  strength, — 
not  the  want  of  a  resolute  will,  capable  of  determining  for 
itself,  but  a  will  truly  resolute,  a  will  which  has  disen- 
tangled itself  from  the  many-knotted  snares  of  our  carnal 
nature,  even  from  those  so  subtile  and  unfelt,  wherein  we 
fancy  ourselves  to  be  most  free,  of  our  vanity  and  pride. 
"Whereas  the  practice,  now  far  too  prevalent,  of  refraining 
from  requiring  obedience  of  chikben,  without  at  the  same 
time  explaining  the  reasons  for  reqjairing  it,  by  depriving 
the  obedience  of  its  personal  Faith  and  confiding  submis- 
sion, deprives  it  in  great  measure  of  its  worth  as  an 
habitual  element  of  the  character  ;  while,  by  appealing  to 
the  child's  own  understanding  as  the  supreme  and  qualified 
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judge  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  it  fosters  that  spirit  of 
selfrelianccj  which  springs  up  too  readily  in  every  heart, 
and  which  the  world  in  these  days  does  so  much  to 
pamper.  In  fact,  so  far  have  we  lost  the  true  Christian 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  relapst  into  a  heathenish 
anthropolatry,  that  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  selfdepend- 
ence  is  become  an  avowed  aim  in  the  modern  theories 
and  practice  of  education  :  and  it  seems  to  be  an  axiom 
assumed  in  these,  as  well  as  in  modern  theories  of  govern- 
ment, that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  ought  to  lower  liis 
dignity  so  far,  as  to  believe  and  trust  in  any  wisdom  higher 
than  his  own.  Yet,  while  we  thus  exalt  and  worship  the 
very  dregs  of  human  nature,  we  have  by  a  judicial  for- 
feiture lost  the  Faith  in  its  true  dignity.  Governments 
have  cast  away  the  Faith  in  their  own  rightful  authority ; 
fathers  and  mothers  have  let  slip  the  Faith  in  theirs  : 
through  a  mock  humility  they  have  shrunk  from  asserting 
it :  and  so,  not  having  that  Faith  themselves,  they  have 
been  unable  to  implant  it  in  their  subjects  and  children  ; 
whence  the  convulsions,  by  which  all  ancient  Faith  and 
every  ancient  institution  have  been  shaken,  have  ensued  by 
a  natural  consequence.  For  they  who  sow  the  wind,  are 
sure  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  selfsame  errour  is  the  ill- 
judged  pleasure  which  so  many  parents  take  in  the  pre- 
cocious development  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  their 
children,  —  in  hearing  them  ask  for  the  reason  of  every- 
thing that  they  are  told,  or  that  they  are  desired  to  do, — 
in  hearing  them  utter  that  mysterious  word  Why, —  a  word 
which  a  wise  man  will  not  hear  without  something  of  awe 
from  the  lips  of  a  little  child,  bearing  witness,  as  it  does,  of 
a  mind  and  will  no  longer  at  one  with  truth,  but  doomed 
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to  seek  it  by  striving  to  pierce  through  the  inward  and 
outward  darkness,  whereby  they  are  separated  from  it.  The 
time  for  reasoning  will  arrive  soon  enough,  the  time  when 
we  must  say  Why.  Often  and  often  have  we  to  say  it, 
as  we  journey  on  in  search  of  Wisdom,  whether  speculative 
or  practical, —  happy  if  we  get  any  distincter  answer  than 
an  echo, — but  most  unliappy  if  we  waste  and  starve  our 
reason  in  repeating  and  prolonging  that  echo.  When  the 
time  for  saying  Why  comes,  let  us  say  it,  with  a  stout 
heart  of  Faith :  let  us  wrestle  with  Truth,  as  Jacob 
wrestled  wdth  the  angel,  and  refuse  to  part  from  it,  until 
it  gives  us  its  blessing.  But  to  precipitate  this  time  in 
children  is  unwise  and  unkind  ;  and  produces  minds,  all 
sail  and  no  ballast,  which  are  driven  along  before  every 
puff  of  wind,  in  momentary  danger  of  upsetting,  — minds 
which  catch  fire  from  their  own  restless  revolutions. 

Perverse  too  and  enervating  is  the  practice  of  coaxing 
or  fondling  a  child  into  obedience,  of  winning  obedience 
from  love,  in  its  more  superficial  external  workings,  rather 
than  as  a  duty,  from  Faith.  Let  Faith  be  the  primary 
principle  ;  and  love  will  follow,  and  be  dutiful  and  stedfast. 
All  other  love  is  wavering  and  capricious.  Indeed  I  can- 
not but  think  that  this  very  habit  of  a  weak,  fondling,  un- 
believing affection  on  the  part  of  parents  is  among  the 
causes  of  that  want  of  due  honour  for  the  parental  name  and 
authority,  so  lamentably  common  in  these  days,  especially 
among  young  men  ;  from  whose  language  one  might  often 
suppose  that  they  scarcely  look  on  their  father  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  restraint  and  curb  on  the  indulgence 
of  their  own  will.  Not  having  been  bred  up  to  submission 
on  a  reverential  principle  of  Faith,  their  selfwill  disdains 
submission   on   any  other  principle,  and  rears  against  all 
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controll.  Let  me  refer  to  one  indication  of  this, — a  trifling 
one  it  may  be  deemed ;  but  assuredly  it  is  not  an  unmean- 
ing one  :  I  allude  to  the  habit  which  sons  have,  in  speak- 
ing of  their  father,  to  disguise  and  disclaim  the  bond  of 
natural  affection,  and  to  call  him  governor,  as  the  vulgar 
phrase  is  ;  a  phrase  which  must  needs  be  painfully  offensive 
to  every  person  of  right  and  reverent  feelings,  and  seeming 
to  imply  a  shrinking  from  that  sacred  name,  which  God  has 
hallowed  by  taking  it  to  himself. 

Still  more  noxious  is  another  habit,  which  also  is  de- 
plorably common,  of  bribing  children  into  obedience.  For- 
getting that  the  end  they  ought  ever  to  keep  in  view  is  to 
infuse  and  cultivate  Faith,  many  parents  are  content  if 
they  get  the  dead  works  of  obedience  performed  any  how, 
and  will  promise  their  children  some  plaything  or  dainty,  if 
they  will  only  do  as  they  are  bid.  Hereby,  through  a  self- 
indulgent  weakness,  to  spare  themselves  a  little  pain  and 
trouble,  they  encourage  stubbormiess,  and  reward  disobe- 
dience :  for  the  reward,  which  would  not  have  been  bestowed 
on  a  prompt  compliance,  is  in  fact  earned  by  the  previous 
resistance.  Moreover  they  do  what  in  them  lies  to 
strengthen  the  child's  carnal,  sensual  propensities,  which 
are  far  too  strong  abeady,  while  they  weaken  liis  Faith. 
They  appeal  to  his  senses,  as  allowedly  the  most  effective 
principle  whereby  he  can  be  wrought  upon :  and  they 
teach  him  that,  even  in  doing  his  duty,  he  is  not  to  do 
it  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry  outward 
gratification  to  be  gained  by  it.  They  teach  him  that 
God's  judgements  are  less  to  be  desired  than  gold,  and  far 
less  sweet  than  honey  ;  and  that  in  keeping  them  there  is 
no  reward  comparable  to  an  apple  or  a  toy. 

Above  all,  hence  may  we  perceive  the  heinous  folly  of 
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that  unholy  and  degrading  doctrine,  that  the  truths  of 
religion  are  not  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children, 
that  the  names  of  God  and  Christ  are  never  to  be 
mentioned  to  them  ;  because  forsooth  their  Understand- 
ings cannot  frame  an  accurate  conception  of  God.  And 
what  Understanding  can  ?  Must  we  not  still  confess 
with  Elihu,  that,  touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  Him 
out?  Nay,  what  Understanding  can  make  any  advances 
toward  such  a  conception,  save  by  degrees,  receiving  it  first 
by  Faith,  implicitly,  dimly,  with  humble  awe,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  search  out  more  and  more  of  the  infinite 
meaning  of  the  truth  it  has  received  ?  When  the  Under- 
standing goes  forth,  in  its  own  strength,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  thinking  to  take  possession  of  an  unknown 
God,  it  ever  finds  that  He  makes  darkness  His  secret  j)lace, 
and  that  His  jyavilion  is  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the 
skies.  Yet  still,  as  of  old,  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  loith  them 
that  fear  Him.  And  surely  this  thought  must  be  a  consola- 
tion to  the  intellect, — prone  as  it  is  to  forget  and  weary 
of  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  only  to  rejoice  when 
pressing  onward  to  what  is  before,  —  that  it  shall  always 
have  something  before  it,  —  that  it  shall  never  fijid  out 
God  to  perfection,  —  that  in  Him  there  is  a  treasm-e  of 
Truth,  which  countless  ages  of  ever-increasing  wisdom  will 
not  exhaust.  Besides,  what  is  there  that  a  child  can 
fully  comprehend,  either  in  itself,  or  in  the  outward  world  ? 
Poor  and  scanty  will  be  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  if  we 
are  never  to  learn  anything,  except  what  we  can  master 
from  the  first.  What  right  too  can  any  one  have  to  rob  a 
child  of  the  most  precious  part  of  its  inheritance,  of  its  in- 
heritance in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  In  the  children  of 
religious  parents  it  may  often  be  seen, — and  sometimes, 
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by  a  wonderful  and  inexplicable  dispensation,  even  in  the 
childi'en  of  parents  who  have  lived  without  God  in  the 
world,  —  that  a  truly  deep  and  strong  feeling  of  God's 
mercy  and  love  may  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  a  very  young 
child,  and  that  He  still  ordaineth  strengtli  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklmgs,  that  He  may  put  His  enemies  to 
silence.  We  may  see  in  them  that  our  Lord  was  not 
merely  speaking  figuratively,  when  He  said  that  of  siich  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (bq).  Indeed  we  who  bring  young 
children  to  Christ  from  their  very  birth,  may  feel  assured 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  ever  be  ready  to  work  in  their  in- 
fant hearts,  fostering  and  ripening  every  seed  of  godliness 
which  their  parents  may  sow  in  them. 

These  hints  may  serve  to  shew  how  momentous  the 
work  of  Faith  is  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of 
man.  It  is  so  from  the  very  first  unfolding  of  the  infant 
heart  and  mind ;  and  so  it  continues  as  we  grow  in  years. 
A  child  cannot  learn  his  alphabet,  cannot  learn  the  name 
of  anything,  cannot  learn  the  meaning  of  any  word,  except 
through  Faith.  He  must  beheve,  before  he  can  know. 
This,  which  is  the  law  of  our  intellectual  being,  at  all 
stages  of  our  progress  in  knowledge,  is  most  evidently  so  at 
the  first  stages.  If  the  child  did  not  believe  his  teachers, 
if  he  distrusted  or  doubted  them,  he  could  never  learn  any- 
thing. In  like  manner  the  whole  edifice  of  our  knowledge 
must  stand  on  the  rock  of  Faith  ;  or  it  may  be  swallowed 
up  at  any  moment,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, by  the  quicksands  of  scepticism  (br).  Faith  too 
must  be  the  cement  whereby  all  its  parts  are  bound  toge- 
ther, each  to  each ;  or  a  blast  of  wind  will  scatter  them. 
Every  fresh  accession  of  knowledge  requires  fresh  exercises 
of  Faith, — Faith  in  evidence, — Faith  in  the  criterions,  and 
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in  the  faculties,  by  which  that  evidence  is  to  be  tried. 
Faith  too  is  indispensable  as  the  motive  principle  whereby 
alone  we  can  be  impelled  to  seek  after  knowledge.  Only 
by  Faith  can  a  man  be  inspired  to  desire  knowledge,  as  a 
thing  excellent  in  itself,  and  worthy  to  be  ensued  through 
years  of  laborious  study.  For  it  is  not  a  thing  that  we  can 
feel  or  see.  The  mind  alone  can  give  substance  to  it,  and 
cherish  an  assurance  of  its  worth.  Often  it  hes  far  away, 
out  of  all  ken  ;  and  he  who  longs  and  strives  after  it, 
knows  not  what  he  is  longing  or  striving  after :  he  merely 
wishes  to  know  truth,  without  foreseeing  what  manner  of 
thing  the  truth  he  wishes  for  may  be.  But  he  feels 
assured  that,  if  he  does  seek  earnestly  and  diligently,  he 
shall  find  ;  and  that  the  discovery  will  be  an  overpayment 
for  all  the  trouble  it  may  cost  him.  At  every  step  too, 
few  or  many  as  they  may  be,  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
knowledge,  which  is  never  laid  hold  of  at  once, — more  es- 
pecially at  the  first  steps, — do  we  need  to  be  supported  by 
Faith,  lest  we  be  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  we  must 
have  to  encounter.  For  in  every  undertaking  the  first 
steps  are  hard  and  irksome :  only  by  degrees  do  we  get 
used  to  the  new  motion,  and  cease  to  feel  it  as  constraint. 
Nor  can  we  at  all  clearly  make  out  how  these  first  steps 
wdll  lead  to  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking.  It  is  long 
before  we  get  so  much  as  a  Pisgah  view  of  the  Promist 
Land :  and  there  is  ever  more  or  less  of  a  wilderness  to 
traverse,  ere  we  reach  it.  We  have  to  begin  in  the 
dai'k,  trusting  to  our  teachers,  trusting  to  the  experience 
of  others,  believing,  and  acting  upon  the  belief,  that 
after  a  time,  if  we  persevere,  light  will  dawn  upon  our 
path,  and  that  we  shall  behold  and  enjoy  that  know- 
ledge, which  we  have  diligently  and  faithfully  pursued  (bs). 
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We  must  have  seen  in  the  visions  of  Faith  that  our  Rachel 
is  beautiful  and  wellfavoured  :  thus  alone  shall  we  be  will- 
ing to  serve  seven  years  for  her;  which  years  will  then 
seem  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  we  bear  to  her.  Then  too, 
even  though  we  maybe  deceived  the  first  time  with  a  Leah, 
we  shall  gladly  go  through  another  seven  years  of  service,  if 
so  be  we  may  thereby  at  length  gain  the  true  Rachel. 

They  more  especially,  who  are  to  attain  to  any  eminence 
in  knowledge,  must  have  a  strong  Faith  in  the  desirable- 
ness of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  any  end  of  per- 
sonal distinction,  or  for  any  advantage,  save  that  which  lies 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  knowledge,  simply  and 
solely  because  the  mind  of  man  is  made  to  gaze  upon 
Truth,  and  because  this  contemplation  is  its  own  reward. 
And  here  let  me  be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt,  whether, 
in  the  changes  enacted  of  late  years  in  the  system  of  this 
University,  sufficient  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Faith,  to  the  upholding  of  this  great  principle, 
that  Truth,  of  whatsoever  kind,  is  to  be  desired  and 
aimed  at  for  its  own  sake.  The  branches  of  learning  here 
selected  as  the  objects  of  instruction  may  indeed  in  one 
sense  be  regarded  as  means ;  so  far  as  they  are  selected  on 
account  of  their  fitness  to  develope  and  strengthen  the 
character,  especially  the  intellect,  to  prepare  it  for  ulterior 
studies,  or  to  qualify  it  for  the  able  performance  of  the 
duties  of  practical  life.  Thus  we  may  justly  prize  know- 
ledge to  a  certain  extent  as  the  means  of  personal  improve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  whatever  tends  to  make  know- 
ledge valued  as  the  means  of  personal  distinction,  debases 
it ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  debases  the  character  which 
is  stimulated  by  such  a  motive ;  thus  counteracting  that 
very    effect   whereat    we    ought    chiefly    to    aim.       Those 
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alterations  have  indeed  been  made  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  perhaps  in  no  slight  measure  under  the  influence  of 
that  delusion,  by  which  our  age  has  been  so  infatuated, — 
the  idolatry  of  means,  of  mechanism,  of  the  Understanding, 
and  of  all  it  gives  birth  to.  Nay,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing Kke  a  want  of  Faith,  in  distrusting  the  power  of  Truth 
to  win  the  youthful  heart,  unless  she  can  bribe  it  with 
honours,  and  make  it  drunk  with  emulation.  Yet  surely 
we  in  this  place  have  strong  arguments  to  uphold  our 
Faith,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  memory  and  the  me- 
morials of  the  power  she  has  exerted  over  the  hearts  of  men 
for  so  many  centuries.  Walk  about  our  Zion ;  go  round 
about  her;  tell  the  towers  thereof;  mark  ye  well  her  bul- 
warks; consider  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  genera- 
tion following , — yea,"  that  ye  may  tell  it  aloud  in  the  ears  of 
this  generation,  all  these  buildings  were  raised  by  the 
faithful  love  of  Truth,  in  order  that  there  might  never  be 
wanting  those  who  should  wait  at  her  altars  ;  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  her  servants  have  been  nurtured  here 
age  after  age,  and  have  been  strengthened  and  confirmed 
in  their  devotion  to  her.  We  are  often  taunted  with 
lagging  behind  the  age  :  let  us  at  least  do  so  in  this.  Let 
us  stand  in  the  old  paths,  inhere  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein.  However  the  races  of  the  swift,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd,  may  sound  in  our  ears,  let  this  be  a  sanctuary 
uninvaded  by  the  tumult  of  Competition,  unsullied  by  the 
dust  of  Emulation.  Even  if  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
were  the  sole  purpose  we  ought  to  have  in  view,  that  pur- 
pose is  rather  thwarted  than  furthered  by  such  means. 
For  surely  the  knowledge  we  desire  to  promote,  must  be  a 
permanent  increasing  possession,  not  a  mere  instrument  to 
be  thrown  aside  when  the  momentary  object  is  attained. 
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And  I  would  further  crave  leave  to  express  a  doubt,  whether 
the  dearth  of  deep,  extensive,  and  accurate  learning  in 
these  days,  the  rarity  of  a  zealous  endvu'ing  activity  in  any 
special  department  of  knowledge,  the  rapid  abandonment 
of  the  studies  followed  in  this  place  by  many  of  those  who 
no  longer  have  the  same  stimulants  to  spur  them  on,  be 
not  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  faithless  practice  of 
trusting  to  emulation  and  competition  as  the  main  motives 
of  exertion ;  whether  the  golden  apples  which  Knowledge 
drops  by  the  way,  do  not  rather  check  than  draw  on  her 
pursuer ;  and  whether,  while  our  system  is  thus  hurtful 
even  to  the  successful  few,  it  does  not  altogether  damp  the 
eiForts  of  many  more,  who  soon  find  themselves  distanced 
and  thrown  out  of  the  course  (bs).  In  this  matter  also,  I 
would  fain  believe,  the  most  powerful  ally  we  can  call 
to  our  aid,  is  Faith.  Only  through  Faith,  and  by  that 
patience  and  perseverance  which  a  firm  Faith  alone  can 
give,  has  knowledge  ever  been  increast  and  exalted.  Here 
again  has  it  often  been  seen  how  Faith,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
the  victory  which  overcomes  the  world.  In  almost  all  ages 
there  have  been  not  a  few,  who,  from  the  love  of  know- 
ledge,—  that  is,  from  a  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  things 
as  yet  unknown,  from  a  love  therefore,  of  which  the  ground 
and  principle  was  Faith,  —  have  turned  away  from  the 
world,  and  have  closed  their  hearts  against  its  temptations, 
and  have  been  careless  of  its  honours,  and  have  cast  away 
its  bribes,  and  have  disregarded  its  jeers  and  scoffs,  deem- 
ing all  other  things  loss  in  comparison  with  the  unseen 
object  of  their  hopes.  Yet,  as  we  read  that,  when  Solomon 
besought  God  to  give  him  an  understanding  heart,  God  said 
that  He  would  also  give  him  that  which  he  had  not 
askt,  both  riches   and  honour,   so   that  none  among   the 
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kings  of  the  earth  should  be  like  him,  —  thus  has  it  often 
happened  to  those  who  have  sought  after  wisdom  and 
knowledge  with  a  selfdenying,  selfsacrificing  Faith.  They 
too  have  gained  more  than  they  sought.  They  have 
gained  honour  and  power,  if  not  during  their  own  lives, 
yet  for  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  years  after  their 
deaths.  The  names  of  kings  and  princes  and  of  mighty 
warriors  have  turned  pale  by  the  side  of  theirs.  Nay,  in 
the  course  of  ages  they  too  have  so  far  overcome  the  world, 
as  to  lift  mankind  out  of  savage  ignorance  into  the  light  of 
comparative  knowledge  and  civility. 

Indeed  the  very  faculty  of  wishing  is  an  indication  of  our 
being  formed  to  live  by  Faith.  For  what  are  the  things 
we  wish  for  ?  Not  what  we  have  already.  Not,  at  least  in 
most  cases,  what  we  see  before  us.  The  wishes  of  a  being 
endowed  with  Reason  and  Understanding  and  Imagination 
stretch  beyond  the  range  of  his  senses.  To  wish  for 
sensual  things  is  covetousness,  which  therefore  is  idolatry, 
the  transfer  of  those  feelings  and  those  attributes  to  the 
idol,  which  of  right  belong  to  the  idea.  It  is  a  per- 
version of  the  power  of  wishing,  turning  it  away  from 
the  unseen  and  invisible  to  the  outward  and  carnal  and 
visible.  When  thus  abused,  our  wishes  make  us  still  more 
the  slaves  of  the  world,  and  embitter  that  slavery  with 
wearing  anxieties,  insatiable  cravings,  and  gnawing  re- 
pinings.  Their  true  meaning  and  purpose  is  to  shew 
that  we  are  not  at  home  where  we  are,  that  wo  are  not  at 
one  either  with  ourselves  or  with  the  world,  that  neither 
are  we  what  we  ought  to  be,  nor  is  the  world.  Hence  the 
great  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  desire  spiritual  gifts,  earnestly  to 
covet  the  best  gifts,  which  are  altogether  objects  of  Faitli, 
which  Faith  alone  can  obtain,  or  pursue,  or  even  wish  for. 
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In  like  manner,  whatsoever  among  the  gifts  of  this  world  is 
deemed  a  worthy  object  of  desire  by  the  better  part  of 
mankind, — knowledge,  honour,  power, — is  also  an  object 
of  Faith ;  and  not  only  while  they  are  striding  after  it,  but 
even  when  they  have  attained  to  it.  They  set  their  hearts 
on  something  afar  off,  on  something  invisible,  on  something 
that  they  can  only  call  up  by  fixing  the  eye  of  thought 
steadily  on  the  mists  of  the  future.  In  proportion  to  the 
energy  of  Faith  manifested  by  any  one  in  framing  such  a 
conception,  and  then  in  pursuing  it  earnestly  and  persever- 
ingly,  and  in  overcoming  or  pushing  aside  the  temptations 
and  other  hindrances  that  may  cross  his  path,  is  he 
esteemed,  even  by  the  children  of  this  world,  to  rise  above 
his  fellows.  One  man  will  seek  after  honour.  But  what 
honour  ?  Not  that  which  lies  and  dies  in  the  flattering 
tongues  of  the  people  around  him,  or  in  the  shouts  of 
crowds  dinning  within  reach  of  his  own  ears ;  but  that 
alone, — at  least  if  there  be  anything  estimable  and  admira- 
ble in  him, — which  lives  in  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and 
good,  and  is  to  float  on  the  breath  of  after-ages.  Or  what 
do  men  seek,  when  they  seek  power  ?  It  is  true,  they 
seldom  seek  the  only  pure  and  deathless  power,  the  power 
of  overcoming  the  world  by  the  manifold  \dctories  of  Faith. 
They  are  oftener  allured  by  the  halo  which  surrounds  and 
bedims  that  true  power,  than  by  the  naked  glory  of  that 
power  itself.  But  still  the  power  which  a  magnanimous 
man  aims  at,  is  not  a  power  that  he  is  to  wield  with  his  own 
hands,  or  to  see  the  operation  of  with  his  own  eyes.  It  is 
the  power  of  sending  forth  his  thoughts  tlirough  a  land,  and 
of  embodying  them  durably  in  laws,  and  of  writing  them  on 
the  will  of  a  people.  It  is  the  power  of  working  where  he 
cannot  see  or   be  seen,  of  working  by  Faith,  and  upon 
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Faith.  Nay,  even  the  desire  of  money,  of  all  human  de- 
sires the  meanest,  is  not  the  desire  of  that  which  we  see 
before  us.  We  prize  money,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what 
it  represents.     A  brute  animal  would  not  care  for  it. 

So  again, —  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  another  side  of 
our  nature, — is  Faith  the  animating  principle,  and  the  only 
sound  root,   of  all  our  human   affections.     What  an  im- 
portant element  it  is  in  the  dutiful  reverential  love,  which 
chikben    should   bear    to    their    parents,    we    have    seen 
already.     It  is  implied  in  the  very  words  dutiful  and  re- 
verential:    for  there  can  be  no   duty,  but  what  rests   on 
Faith,  no  reverence,  but  what  springs  from  Faith.     Nor  is 
Faith  of  less  moment  in  the  love  which  parents  ought  to 
bear  to  their  children.     Indeed   it   constitutes   the    main 
difference  between  that  love  and  the  parental  instincts  of 
brute  animals.     So    much    longer   and  more  laborious   a 
training  being  needful  in  the  human  race,  —  a  training,  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  which  increases  with  the  increase 
of  civilization,  —  the  children  of  men  were  not  left  to  a 
blind  instinct,  which  civilization  ever  tends  to  weaken,  and 
which  finds  place  only  in  the  mother's  breast :   they  were 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  principle  strong  enough  to 
make  all  those  long  years  appear  short,  and  to  turn   all 
those  anxious   toils  into   pleasures,   to   a  princij)le  which 
does   not   wear   out,   but    grows   stronger  the   more   it   is 
exercised.     The  peculiar  characteristic  of  parental  love  is 
that  it  is  forward-looking,  that  it  sees  in  the  child  not  only 
what  he  is,  but  what  he  is  to  be.     Hereby  alone  is  it  enabled 
to  make  light  of   the   difficulties  and  cares  which  it  has 
daily  to   encounter.     Hereby  alone  can  it  overcome  the 
weaknesses  of  that  fondness  which  looks  only  to  the  pre- 
sent.    Hereby  alone  can  it  recognize  that,  in  this  world  of 
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masks  and  contradictions,  true  love  must  often  wear  the 
aspect  of  severity,  and  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  is 
to  be  trained  and  cultivated,  however  his  carnal  nature  may 
repine  and  revolt  against  it. 

May  we  not  add,  that,  without  Faith,  there  would  be  no 
such  feeling  as  love  ?  For  what  is  it  that  we  love  ?  Noi 
that  merely  which  we  see  with  our  eyes.  Such  love  would 
not  be  love,  but  lust.  Love,  in  all  its  forms,  —  every  feel- 
ing that  deserves  the  name  of  love, — looks  beyond  what  it 
sees,  as  it  were,  to  the  hidden  sun,  that  is  still  lying  below 
the  horizon.  The  whole  world  of  sight  cannot  satisfy  it. 
Were  there  not  something  more,  something  better,  some- 
thing nearer  akin  to  the  soul,  it  would  starve.  Beautiful 
as  the  dawn  may  be,  we  still  feel  that  the  beauty  of  the 
dawn  is  the  work  of  the  unseen  sun,  and  that  the  dawn 
perishes  and  fades  quickly  away,  but  that  the  unseen  sun  is 
everlasting.  The  true  object  of  love  is  altogether  an  object 
of  Faith,  an  object  that  we  cannot  know  or  perceive,  except 
by  Faith,  the  heart  and  the  soul.  In  fact  the  very  idea  of 
man  is  an  object  of  Faith.  That  which  constitutes  a  man 
is  not  what  we  see  and  handle,  not  the  hair  and  the  flesh, 
the  arms  and  the  legs,  the  mouth  and  the  eyes,  but  the 
unseen  spirit  whereby  all  these  members  are  united  and 
animated  and  actuated.  And  this  unseen  spirit  or  soul  is 
the  only  object  that  we  can  truly  love  ;  as  the  love  of  this 
unseen  immortal  soul,  which  likewise  can  only  be  appre- 
hended by  Faith,  is  the  one  thing  that  true  love  can  desire 
and  hope  for.  They  who  lust  after  such  things  as  are 
objects  of  sight,  are  like  brute  beasts  that  have  no  under- 
standing, no  Faith,  no  power  of  conceiving  or  imagining  or 
believing  in  anything  beyond  what  they  see.  To  such  men 
all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  and  brightness  and  glory  of 
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this  world  are  in  very  sooth  so  many  pearls  cast  before 
swine  :  they  know  not  their  worth,  trample  upon  them,  and 
defile  them.  But  love,  unless  it  be  falsely  so  called,  is  not 
the  creature  of  the  eye,  or  of  any  other  of  the  senses.  It 
does  not  rest  upon  that  which  it  can  see  and  grasp  :  nor 
does  it  fall  to  the  ground,  when  that  support  is  taken 
away.  Being  rooted  in  Faith,  in  a  Faith  in  the  moral 
nature  of  its  object,  it  manifests  itself  by  acts  of  Faith, — 
by  reverence  for  the  sacred  purity  of  that  moral  nature, 
by  ready  selfsacrifice,  by  joyful  selfdenial.  It  lives  and 
flourishes  in  the  absence,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  its 
object,  after  its  death,  no  less  than  during  its  life.  Having 
recognized  that  the  beauty  of  the  dawn  is  the  work  of  the 
unseen  sun,  it  still  feels,  when  evening  darkens  into  night, 
that  the  sun  is  not  lost,  not  extinguisht,  —  that,  though 
hidden,  it  is  lying  below  the  horizon,  and  that  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  it  will  rise  out  of  its  hidingplace  again.  As  it 
is  only  by  Faith  that  we  can  love  those  who  are  with  us  in 
the  body,  so  by  Faith  may  we  still  love  those  who  are  laid 
in  the  grave.  This  is  another  of  the  victories  whereby 
Faith  overcomes  the  world.  It  conquers  Death,  and 
wrests  liis  victims  from  him.  This  however  it  cannot  do, 
unless  there  be  a  power  from  above  to  strengthen  it ;  unless 
we  have  learnt  to  believe  that  Death  has  already  been  con- 
quered, and  that  He  who  conquered  it  conquered  it  for  us  ; 
in  other  words,  unless  we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God.  This  therefore  belongs  to  a  subsequent  part 
of  our  argument.  But,  even  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
in  no  portion  of  our  nature  is  there  a  deeper  need  of 
Faith.  For  fierce  and  obstinate  and  deadly  is  the  war 
which  the  senses  wage  against  it:  nor  is  there  any  other 
warfare  in   which   they   have   gained  so   many   desolating 
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victories.  Through  their  blasting  contamination  those  feel- 
ings, which  were  designed  to  be  the  first  of  onr  earthly 
blessings,  have  been  the  most  dreadful  of  our  curses,  and 
have  caught  more  souls  in  their  toils  tlaan  any  other  angel 
of  hell.  Much  do  we  need  the  assurance  of  Faith  that 
there  can  be  no  true  joy  in  love,  unless  it  be  pure  and  holy. 
We  need  it  to  quell  our  insurgent  senses :  we  need  it  to 
crush  our  tumultuous  passions :  we  need  it  to  silence  our 
deceiving  understanding,  which  is  ever  ready  with  a  host  of 
sentimental  sophistries  to  snare  the  heart  into  sin.  In 
many  respects,  one  may  trust,  the  intellect  of  mankind  has 
on  the  whole  wrought  good  :  but  in  this,  I  am  afraid,  if  we 
look  through  the  Kterature  of  all  nations,  we  shall  find  that 
it  has  done  immeasurably  more  for  the  corruption  than  for 
the  pm'ification  of  the  soul,  far  more  to  inflame  the  Senses, 
and  to  delude  the  Judgement,  than  to  confirm  Faith. 

And  as  Faith,  whereby  we  recognize  the  moral  nature 
of  our  brethren,  is  the  ground  of  all  our  social  afiections, 
so  for  the  happiness  of  life  is  it  indispensable  that  we 
should  put  Faith  in  our  brethren,  that  we  should  trust 
them  and  trust  in  them  ;  not  wholly  indeed, — not  so  as  to 
make  them  our  sole,  or  our  main  stay, — but  so  that  we 
may  work  together  cheerfully  and  confidingly  in  the  va- 
rious tasks  of  duty.  Our  attention  has  already  been  drawn 
to  the  importance  of  Faith  as  the  condition  of  all  com- 
mercial enterprise.  In  fact  it  constitutes  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  savage  and  civilized  life.  Among  savages 
every  man's  hand  is  against  his  brother ;  and  they  know  it : 
hence  they  dwell  aloof  from  each  other.  But  we,  who 
dwell  together  beneath  the  sheltering  roof  of  law,  feel  that 
every  man's  hand  is  to  a  certain  extent  with  his  brother. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  selfishness  does   to  insulate  us, 
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notwithstanding  the  faithlessness  which  we  behold  in 
our  own  hearts,  and  wliich  we  therefore  ascribe  to  our 
neighbours,  we  feel  that  we  can  put  some  trust  in  each 
other,  that  in  certain  emergencies  of  difficulty  we  may  rely 
on  our  neighbours  to  help  us.  Thus,  in  order  that  men 
should  live  together  in  the  bonds  of  social  union,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  live  by  Faith.  No  such  bond 
would  ever  have  been  formed,  except  through  a  Faith  in 
its  power ;  and  only  by  the  same  Faith  can  it  be  main- 
tained. The  more  too  men  live  in  Faith  one  with  another, 
the  more  they  live  in  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  the 
more  they  open  their  hearts  to  each  other,  the  happier, 
the  nobler,  the  better  will  their  life  be.  Still,  as  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  It  is  not 
good  for  his  earthly  happiness  :  it  is  not  good  for  his  moral 
wellbeing.  If  he  does  not  see  the  image  of  God  in  his 
brother,  he  will  worship  it,  shattered  as  it  is  and  disfigured, 
in  himself.  But  he  who  is  without  Faith  in  his  brethren 
is  alone.  His  companions  only  make  him  feel  how  utterly 
alone  he  is.  He  is  as  much  alone,  as  if  he  were  lying  in 
his  grave ;  and  sees  nothing  about  him  but  rotten  hearts, 
and  mouldering  wormeaten  souls.  Righteously  too  have 
jealousy  and  suspicion  been  ever  regarded  as  among  the 
meanest  and  most  hateful  features  of  the  human  character, 
as  features  which  cannot  coexist  with  any  gentle  or 
generous  feeling.  And  as  they  poison  the  heart  in  which 
they  lurk,  so  do  they  not  only  blight  the  happiness,  but 
degrade  the  character,  of  those  who  come  under  their 
shadow.  For  in  this  respect  also  is  Faith  of  marvellous 
power.  To  think  and  believe  ill  of  our  brethren  is  the 
very  way  to  make  them  what  we  believe  them  to  be :  to 
think  and  believe  well  of  them  encouniges  them  and  makes 
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them  better.  Your  despair  of  them  drives  them  also  to 
despondence :  your  hope  of  them  fills  them  with  hope. 
The  one  dismays  them,  almost  as  if  they  saw  tlie  spectre 
of  their  sins  stalking  abroad  in  the  sight  of  the  world : 
the  other  is  like  the  angel  of  their  better  nature  cheering 
them  and  beckoning  them  forward.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  this  are  those  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  war;  where  there  is  the  most  immediate  occasion  for 
combined  energy  ;  and  where  the  noblest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  quality  in  the  character  of  a  general  is  confi- 
dence in  his  sddiers  (bs).  Your  hearts  must  have  glowed, 
when  you  heard  of  that  heroic  and  sublime  battlecry, 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  What  then 
must  have  been  its  power  on  those  who  heard  it,  with  the 
enemy  full  in  sight !  The  spirit  that  gave  it  could  not 
but  conquer ;  well  might  he  feel  that  in  giving  it  he  had 
done  the  utmost  he  could  do  :  and  the  shout  that  replied  to 
it  from  the  whole  fleet  was  an  instantaneous  assurance  of 
victory.  This  too  was  one  of  the  victories  of  Faith.  So 
will  it  ever  be.  Unless  we  trust  in  our  brethren,  unless 
we  hope  well  of  them,  we  ourselves  shall  have  no  heart  to 
labour  for  them ;  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  stir  and  rouse 
their  hearts.  But  if  we  do  trust  in  them,  and  in  this  trust 
lead  them  on  boldly,  our  Faith  will  draw  them  after  us  ; 
and  they  will  oftener  surpass  our  expectation,  than  fall 
short  of  it. 

Great  as  the  power  of  Faith  is  in  all  the  lower  pro- 
vinces and  offices  of  our  being,  it  is  no  less,  —  rather  is 
it  still  greater, —  in  the  highest,  in  our  moral  nature,  of 
which  it  is  the  indispensable  groundwork.  This  is  a 
toj)ic  at  which  we  can  only  take  a  glance :  any  attempt 
to  do  more  would  entangle  us  in  investigations  too  prolix 
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and  abstruse.  The  controversies  which  have  arisen  about 
the  first  principles  of  ethics,  and  the  degrading  sophistry 
which  has  maintained  that  all  the  springs  and  principles 
of  human  conduct  lie  originally  in  the  region  of  the  senses, 
shew  the  absolute  necessity  of  Faith  to  direct  and  steady  us 
even  in  moral  speculation.  Indeed  all  the  primary  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  of  morality  belong  wholly  to  Faith,  never 
come  within  the  ken  of  the  senses  ;  nor  can  they  be  elicit- 
ed from  the  senses,  or  their  objects,  by  any  abstractions  of 
the  Understanding.  Unless  we  feel  them  in  ourselves,  un- 
less we  have  a  full  Faith  in  our  inward  consciousness,  unless 
we  rest,  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  on  the  truths  it  declares 
to  us,  we  have  no  foundation  to  build  on.  The  first  prin- 
ciples inhere  in  om'  spiritual  nature  :  we  cannot  pick  them 
up  without  us  :  and  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of 
knowledge  the  business  of  reasoning  is  to  evolve  the  truths 
involved  in  those  first  principles,  and  to  shew  their  con- 
sistency and  harmony.  If  a  man  will  not  believe  that  he 
has  a  Conscience,  you  cannot  convince  him  of  it,  as 
you  might  convince  him  that  he  has  a  spleen,  by  an  ana- 
tomical process  :  you  cannot  cut  open  his  soul,  and  lay 
it  bare  to  the  bodily  eye.  Nor  can  you  conipell  him 
to  acknowledge  the  ideas  of  Duty  and  of  Right  by  any 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  operation.  You  can  only 
try  to  awaken  his  Conscience,  which  must  be  its  own 
evidence  :  you  must  try  to  shew  him  that  his  own  heart 
and  soul  bear  involuntary  witness  to  the  truth  which 
he  denies.  Else,  so  long  as  we  follow  the  windings  of 
our  reasoning,  without  some  positive  reality  to  guide  and 
controU  us,  we  are  for  ever  stumbling  upon  suicidal  doubts. 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? "  this  is  the  question,  which 
we  argue  at  every  step,  with  regard  to  every  truth.     Yet 
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sucli  a  question  can  hardly  be  put,  except  on  the  brink  of 
self  destruction ;  unless  it  be  with  a  full  assurance  of  the 
answer,  for  the  sake  of  taking  up  the  truth  of  Faith  among 
the  truths  of  Reason.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  shewn 
again  and  again,  that,  when  men  will  not  believe  in 
spiritual  realities,  they  cannot  stop  short  here.  They  are 
borne  on  in  their  negative  course,  and  with  a  far  greater 
right  deny  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  sense :  so  that  the 
senses  themselves  require  the  sanction  of  Faith.  The  truth 
alone  can  make  us  free,  even  intellectually  (bt). 

But  it  is  in  practical  morality  that  Faith,  being  so 
essentially  a  practical  principle,  the  spring  and  life  of  all 
action,  is  all  in  all.  Our  Reason,  when  rightly  employed, 
may  discern  many  speculative  truths.  Until  they  are  sub- 
stantiated however  and  vivified  by  Faith,  they  exercise  no 
practical  influence  on  our  lives.  It  is  not  written,  that  we 
stand  by  Reason,  but  that  we  stand  hy  Faith.  It  is  not 
written,  that  the  just  live  by  Reason,  but  that  the  just  live 
hy  Faith.  By  Reason  no  man  ever  lived,  no  man  ever 
stood.  For  we  cannot  stand  upon  ourselves :  we  cannot 
breathe  in  a  vacuum.  We  must  have  something  to  stand 
on,  something  to  breathe :  and  this  we  receive  from 
Faith  (eu).  And  surely  there  can  be  no  one  amongst 
us,  who  can  be  such  an  idolater  of  Reason,  that  he  will  re- 
fuse to  give  thanks  to  oiu'  Heavenly  Father,  for  that  these 
things  are  so.  Surely  it  is  a  great  comfort,  a  great  blessing 
to  man,  that  he  has  something  to  stand  by,  something  to  live 
by,  beside  Reason ;  which,  even  when  strongest,  is  so  feeble 
practically,  and  which  in  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
never  half  opens  its  eyes.  Else  it  would  have  been  a 
happy  event  for  man,  that  he  ate  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge, had  that  tree  been  also  the  tree  of  life  ;  had  the  mere 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evil  been  enough  to  make  him 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  whole  story  of  the  world  declares  that  it  is  not  so. 
The  story  of  every  heart  declares  that  it  is  not  so. 
Although  good  and  evil  are  not  set  before  us  nakedly,  but 
along  -with  blessing  and  cm*sing,  —  although  the  experience 
of  all  mankind,  and  that  of  our  own  hearts,  declares  that 
this  fellowship  is  indissoluble,  —  we  refuse  the  good,  which 
is  blessed,  and  choose  the  evil,  which  is  accursed.  For, 
though  we  have  the  knowledge,  it  is  dead  knowledge.  We 
have  no  Faith  in  it ;  and  it  has  no  power  over  us.  Thus 
the  origin  of  the  weakness  and  frailty  and  corruption  of 
our  Nature  lies  in  our  want  of  Faith  ;  in  this,  that  we  will 
not  and  cannot  believe  what  our  Reason  and  Conscience 
proclaim  to  us. 

Every  moral  idea,  we  have  seen,  is  an  object  of  Faith. 
Whatsoever  power  it  may  have  exercised  over  mankind 
from  the  beginning  of  time  down  lo  tliis  day,  it  can  only 
have  exercised  through  Faith.  And  thus  that  grandest  and 
mightiest  idea,  which  this  world,  viewed  solely  by  itself, 
suggests  to  us,  —  that  idea  which  concentrates  all  our 
human  affections,  and  gives  a  living  reality  to  all  our 
moral  speculations,  —  the  idea  of  Country,  is  also  an 
object  of  Faith,  and  can  only  act  through  Faith.  It 
is  a  cheering  spectacle,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that 
excites  deep  sorrow  and  shame,  to  behold  the  sanctity 
and  the  power  of  this  idea  in  the  two  great  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity,  to  see  with  what  devotion  their 
noblest  children  worshipt  this  their  earthly  deity,  with 
what  ready  zeal  they  brought  their  choicest  sacrifices  to 
it,  how  gladly  they  laid  their  lives  upon  its  altar.  Most 
touching   too  is   it   to  read   the   outpourings  of  the  love 
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which  the  children  of  Israel  bore  to  their  Zion,  to  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem.  This  sacred  idea  of  patriotism,  this  love 
of  country  which  animated  our  fathers,  and  by  which 
their  language,  every  national  institution,  and  the  very 
ground  beneath  their  feet  were  endeared  to  them,  has, 
I  am  afraid,  been  greatly  bedimmed  and  enfeebled  of 
late  years.  Instead  of  revering  ancestral  institutions,  we 
idolize  modern  abstractions,  and  lose  our  individuality  in 
a  cosmopolitical  indifference.  Yet  this  our  England,  the 
noble  mother  of  so  many  illustrious  children,  of  so  many 
whose  names  shine  among  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of 
earthly  fame,  of  so  many  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  —  this  our  England,  that  feeds  and 
trains  our  spirits  with  the  wise  and  glowing  words  of 
so  many  poets  and  philosophers,  the  glory  of  the  earth, 
— whose  sacred  buildings,  yea,  whose  very  air  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  Saints  and  Martyrs  for  thirty 
generations,  —  surely  this  our  England,  with  so  rich  a 
dower  of  earthly  and  heavenly  treasures,  well  deserves 
to  be  the  queen  of  all  our  earthly  affections.  Or  is 
her  claim  to  them,  which  the  heathens  would  have  ac- 
knowledged with  triumphant  exultation,  lessened  and  for- 
feited, because  all  that  is  excellent  in  this  world  is  linkt 
in  inseparable  union  with  the  Church  of  God  ?  Surely, 
brethren,  she  has  still  the  highest  earthly  right  to  all 
our  love,  to  our  fullest  devotion.  It  should  be  our  joy 
and  pride  to  serve  her,  yea,  to  offer  ourselves  up  for 
her  service. 

Let  me  conclude  by  suggesting  to  you,  my  brethren, 
that  there  is  also  another  object  in  which  it  behoves 
you  to  have  Faith,  —  even  in  your  own  selves.  Marvel 
not  at  what  I  say.     Many  of  you,  yea,   doubtless  every 
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one   of  you  already  feels   too  much    confidence  in   him- 
self.    One   of  you  trusts   in  his   strength   or  nimbleness 
of  limb,  another  in  his  comeliness,  another  in  the  refine- 
ment  of  his  manners,   another  in  his  ready  memory  or 
quickness  of  apprehension,  another  in  the  play  and  spring 
of  his   fancy,   another  in  his   logical    acuteness   or  pene- 
tration,   another    in   his   learning   or   knowledge.      Many 
may  deem   they  have  several  of  these  grounds  for  con- 
fidence  in    themselves  ;    some   perhaps    deem   they   have 
all.     One   and   all  we   trust   far   too   much   in   the    tinsel 
and   trappings   in  which   our   souls    are    arrayed,   in   the 
particular  gifts  we   may  have   received,   in   the   faculties 
we  may  have  acquired,  in  that  which  belongs  to  us,  in 
that  which   lies   on   this  side   of  our   consciousness,    and 
keeps  us  from  looking  beyond.     But  in  our  souls,  in  our 
real  selves,  in  our  immortal  spirits,  few  have  much  Faith, 
most  none.     These   our   souls  can  only  be   discerned  by 
Faith  ;  and  by  Faith  alone  can  we  estimate  their  value  (bv). 
My    young   friends,    have    you    ever   been   wont    to    con- 
sider  what   precious    things   your    souls   are  ?     They    are 
precious  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  you  among 
men.     They   are  precious  in  the    eyes   of  your  parents, 
whose   hopes  are  bound  up  in  you.     They  are  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  of  your  friends,  to 
whom  your  good  name  will  be  a  blessing,  your  shame  the 
deepest   of    woes.       They   are    precious    in    the    eyes    of 
your  Country.     She  calls  you  forth  to  serve  her  in  posts  of 
honour    and  power.     Some   of  you   will  be   called  here- 
after to  serve  her  in  the  administration  of  her  laws.     Some 
of  you  will  take  part  in  her   legislature.     Some  of  you 
will  have  to  distribute  the  wealth  you  inherit  from  your 
ancestors.       Some    may   be    employed   in    increasing   her 
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wealth   in   the   various   departments    of  commerce.     The 
province  of  some  will  be  to  exercise  your  gifts  in  healing 
the    diseases    of  the    body.     Some,    a    consecrated  band, 
are  purposing  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  office  of  wait- 
ing around  the   altar  of  God,    and  dispensing  the  Bread 
and  the  Word  of  Life.     All  these  are  noble  and  glorious 
callings,  noble   and  glorious   because   they   are  girt  with 
duties :    and   greatly  favoured  are   you,  whom    God  has 
chosen   to    serve    Him   in  the   high   places   of   His    king- 
dom, you,  whom  He  raises  above   others,   in  order  that 
you   may  minister  more   largely,    more   assiduously,   and 
more  beneficially  to  others.     You  will  go  forth  into  all 
parts   of  the  land  :    and   on    the    manner   in  which   you 
fulfill  your  appointed   task,    the   weal  and  prosperity  of 
England  for  the  next,    nay,    for  many  generations,  will 
in  no   slight  measure  depend.     To   each  and  all  of  you 
I  may  say,  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.     If 
you   serve   her   faithfully    and    strenuously,   with    zealous 
hearts  and  holy  lives,  the  calamities,  which  at  times  ap- 
pear to  be  threatening  her,   may  through  God's  blessing 
be  averted.     If  you  are  faithless,  if  you  betray  and  for- 
sake   the   service    of    your    country,    to   serve    your    own 
lusts,  to  gain  pleasure  for  yourselves,  or  riches  for  your- 
selves, or   power    or  honour   for   yourselves,  —  then  .   .  . 
O  may  God  vouchsafe  to  raise  up  others,  who  will  serve 
her  better  than  you !     In  her  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
land,   my   young  friends,    your    souls    are  very  precious. 
But  still  more.     They  are  precious   in  the   sight  of  the 
angels  that  stand  before   the   throne  of  God.     They  are 
precious   in   the   sight    of   God    Himself,  who   gave    His 
Son    to    die    for    you.     They   are   precious   in   the   sight 
of    His    Eternal    Son,   who    shed    His    blood    upon    the 
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Cross  to  save  you.  Tliey  are  precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  came  clown  upon  you  at  your 
baptism,  and  is  ever  watching  over  yovi  to  sanctify  you. 
My  dear  friends,  let  your  souls,  which  are  thvis  precious 
in  the  sight  of  your  parents,  of  your  brothers,  of  your 
companions,  of  your  country,  which  are  thus  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  holy  angels,  which  are  thus  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Triune  God, — let  them  be  precious  in 
your  own  sight.  Cast  them  not  away  on  vanity  and 
frivolity ;  starve  not,  nor  wither  them  in  the  toils  of  in- 
terest or  ambition  ;  yield  them  not  up  to  be  defiled  and 
rotted  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh :  watch  carefully  lest 
such  precious  jewels  be  injured  or  polluted  by  any  man- 
ner of  impurity  :  and  pray  continually  to  God,  that,  as 
He  has  called  you  to  His  salvation,  so  He  will  vouch- 
safe to  fulfill  His  good  work  in  you,  and  to  render  you 
faithful  and  zealous  to  serve  Him  in  whatsoever  path  He 
may  ordain  for  you. 
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SERMON  V. 

POWER  OF  FAITH  AMONG  THE  HEATHENS,  AND  AMONG 
THE  JEWS. 

1  John  v.  4. 
Tliis  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  Faith. 

The  first  part  of  these  Sermons  was  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  character,  the  seat,  and  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Faith.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which  this 
question  has  been  involved,  and  to  the  many  delusive 
erroiu's  which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  it,  we  were 
comi:)elled  to  discuss  it  at  considerable  length  :  and  I  endea- 
voured to  establish  that  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative, 
but  mainly  a  practical  principle,  —  that  its  seat  is  not 
solely  in  the  Understanding,  but  still  more  in  the  Will, — 
and  that  its  province  is  not  confined  to  those  truths  which 
are  above  the  reach  of  Reason,  but  that,  agreeably  to  the 
description  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  em- 
braces the  whole  invisible  world,  and  must  be  exerted 
more  or  less  in  all  man's  dealings  with  whatsoever  lies 
beyond  the  immediate  span  of  the  senses,  and  the  cravings 
of  the  present  moment.  So  that  the  provinces  of  Faith 
and  Reason,  instead  of  being  distinct,  may  rather  be  said 
to  be  coextensive,  —  not  indeed  actually,  with  reference 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  man  at  any 
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given  point  of  time,  but  ideally.  Every  truth  of  Rea- 
son, if  it  is  to  exercise  any  practical  influence,  must  also 
become  a  truth  of  Faith,  must  be  recognized  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  Will,  must  be  cut  off*  from  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  and  grafted  into  the  Tree  of  Life.  Every  truth 
of  Faith  too,  if  it  be  a  truth  at  all,  must  also  be  a  truth  of 
Reason  ;  although  the  Reason  of  man,  in  its  present  imper- 
fect development,  may  not  yet  have  apprehended  it  as 
such.  For  Faith,  being  the  faculty  whereby  we  are  to 
live,  cannot  wait  for  the  tardy  advances  of  Reason.  It 
runs  before,  and  spies  out  the  land,  which  Reason  will 
afterward  explore  slowly  and  gradually  and  in  detail :  and 
when  Faith  is  borne  aloft  in  heavenly  vision,  it  may  antici- 
pate Reason  by  hundreds,  or  even  by  thousands  of  years. 
Moreover,  although  every  truth  of  Faith  is  also  a  truth  of 
Reason,  —  as,  we  shall  feel  sure,  if  our  Faith  is  strong, 
it  will  hereafter  be  ascertained  to  be,  seeing  that  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  man's  Reason  has  ever  been 
the  feebleness  of  his  Faith, — yet  their  ways  of  apprehend- 
ing their  truths  are  very  different.  Reason  looks  at  them, 
and  about  them,  and  searches  them  through  and  through, 
and  makes  out  their  bearings  and  relations.  Faith  on  the 
other  hand  lays  hold  on  them  as  they  are,  in  their  totality, 
and  from  the  very  first  takes  possession  of  them,  even  as 
Abraham  through  Faith  took  possession  of  Canaan :  and 
when  the  objects  of  Faith  are  religious  truths,  it  takes 
possession  of  them  in  the  same  manner,  by  building  an 
altar  to  the  Lord,  by  offering  up  its  worship  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  revelation  it  has  received.  Nay,  as  it  was  by 
means  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  that  Abraham  first  gained 
an  acknowledged  ])roperty  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  is  it  by 
the  burial  of  what  we  were   wont  to   liold   dear,   of  our 
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former   carnal,   sensual   nature,   that   we   are    to   gain   an 
assured  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Faith. 

Having  thus  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that,  when- 
ever an  unseen  object,  —  whether  it  be  an  object  of  the 
outward  world,  lying  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  sight, 
or  shining  vipon  us  and  beckoning  to  us  out  of  the  mists  of 
the  future,  or  whether  it  be  an  idea  or  principle  of  the 
intellectual,  or  the  moral,  or  the  spiritual  world,  —  that, 
whenever  any  such  object,  of  whatsoever  kind,  exerts 
a  practical  power  on  the  will  and  conduct  of  man,  it  must 
needs  be  an  object  of  Faith,  and  must  act  upon  him 
through  Faith,  we  proceeded  to  enquire  how  far  Faith 
manifests  itself  as  an  active  principle  in  the  life  of  man, 
when  viewed  solely  as  a  member  of  this  world,  and  to  take 
a  brief,  hasty  survey  of  the  chief  regions  of  its  operation. 
As  every  act,  the  motives  of  which  spring  from  anything 
beyond  the  range  of  those  senses,  wherein  our  souls  are 
"cabnied  and  cribbed,"  beyond  that  "  narrow  pinfold "  of 
space  and  time  where  we  are  "  confined  and  pestered," 
must  needs  be  an  act  of  Faith,  Faith,  it  is  plain,  must  be 
the  proper  element  of  all  human  action  ;  and  only  when 
man  acts  by  Faith,  can  he  shew  forth  any  portion  of  his 
humanity.  Thus  we  saw  that  Faith  is  the  power  whereby 
the  earth  has  been  cultivated  and  brought  into  subjection 
by  mankind.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  wealth  and 
trade  and  commerce  must  rest.  It  is  the  bond  by  which 
alone  society  can  be  held  together.  We  then  traced  some 
of  the  workings  of  Faith  in  man,  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  We  saw  how  children  lie  cradled  in  Faith, 
as  in  a  mother's  arms  ;  how  their  understandings,  their 
affections,  their  moral  nature  can  only  be  shaped  and  un- 
folded by  Faith.     Finally  a  few  hints  were  given,  pointing 
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to  the  great  and  momentous  truth,  tliat  Faith  is  the  root 
and  pervading  life  of  all  knowledge,  of  all  love,  of  all  duty. 
The  earlier  parts  of  this  review  having  been  carried  into 
somewhat  fuller  detail,  we  were  enabled  to  pass  more 
rapidly  over  the  latter  part ;  for  the  same  line  of  argument 
bears  upon  both.  Sundry  questions  indeed  might  have 
been  started,  which  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
pursue  :  but  the  investigation  could  hardly  have  been 
followed  out,  without  involving  us  in  metaphysical  sub- 
tilties.  At  all  events  they  would  have  carried  us  too 
far.  The  limits  assigned  to  these  Sermons  warn  me  that 
it  is  time  to  wind  up  the  argument.  They  warn  me  that 
I  must  not  linger  too  long  amid  earthly  thoughts,  but 
must  endeavour  to  lead  you  to  the  contemplation  of  Faith 
in  its  highest  office  and  relation,  as  the  eye  with  which  the 
earth  looks  up  and  beholds  heaven,  as  the  bond  of  union 
between  man  and  God. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity  however,  to  bring  out  the 
connexion  between  what  has  been  said  and  the  higher 
parts  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  expedient  in  the  first  place  to 
take  up  a  few  threads  of  the  foregoing  argument.  I  have 
tried  to  shew,  how  in  every  way  in  which  man  has  to 
exercise  his  humanity, — whether  by  acting  upon  inanimate 
nature,  or  in  his  manifold  relations  with  the  beings  of  his 
own  kind,  —  Faith  is  the  victory  that  overcomes  the 
world ;  how  every  victory  over  the  world  ever  gained  by 
man,  whatever  may  have  been  its  object  and  effect,  has 
been  gained  by  Faith,  and  by  Faith  only.  Now  in  the 
lower  regions  of  human  action,  we  have  seen,  the  victories 
of  Faith  have  been  great  and  glorious.  It  is  true,  they  are 
nothing  like  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  nothing  like 
what  they  would  have  been,  unless  the  power  of  Faith  had 
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been  perpetually  crippled  and  shackled  and  counteracted 
by  man's  corrupt  will,  and  selfish,  disorderly  passions  and 
appetites.  They  are  poor  and  mean  in  comparison  with 
what  Faith  would  have  accomplisht,  if  she  could  have 
walkt  abroad  freely,  without  these  hindrances  and  ob- 
stacles. Three  fourths  of  the  earth  would  not  then  be  still 
lying  waste  at  the  end  of  her  sixth  millenary.  Nine  tenths 
of  mankind  would  not  be  still  cowering  in  gross  darkness, 
scarcely  broken  except  by  the  flashes  of  their  passions. 
Nevertheless  such  is  the  power  of  Faith,  whenever  it  has 
room  to  act  at  all,  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  checkt  and 
retarded  its  progress,  its  achievements  in  these  lower 
regions  have  been  great  and  splendid.  It  has  woven  a  fine 
network  of  cultivation  and  civilization,  which  is  spread 
over  the  fairest  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  has  reared  a 
lofty  tower  of  knowledge,  the  top  of  which  holds  converse 
with  the  stars.  This  was  man's  mission,  when  he  was  sent 
forth  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  to  have  dominion  over 
everything  upon  it.  He  was  to  make  everything  bear  the 
stamp  and  impress  of  his  ruling  mind :  and  he  was  to  sub- 
due everything,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  his  outward 
bodily,  but  also  for  those  of  his  intellectual  life,  by  bring- 
ing the  confused  mass  of  perceptions,  which  the  objects  of 
his  senses  present  to  him,  under  the  dominion  of  order  and 
law ;  so  that,  while  his  body  was  fed  by  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  his  mind  should  be  nurtured  by  its  spirit,  and  should 
be  trained  and  unfolded  by  tracing  the  workings  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  as  set  before  him  in  the  universe.  In  this 
mission  man  has  gone  on  labouring  from  the  first,  with 
more  or  less  of  diligence  and  success,  never  wholly 
abandoning  it,  though  never  fulfilling  it  to  perfection. 
For,  although  even  in  these  labours  he  has  been  grievously 
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crampt  and  fettered  by  the  evil  propensities  of  his  nature, 
cumbering  his  activity,  diverting  it  from  its  proper  objects, 
and  thwarting  union  and  consort,  yet  the  intellectual  and 
bodily  faculties  employed  in  such  works  are  not  the 
immediate  seat  of  those  evil  propensities :  they  are  the 
parts  of  his  being  which  have  suffered  the  least  from  the 
taint  of  sin.  In  the  results  of  these  labours  therefore,  im- 
perfect and  inadequate  as  they  are,  we  may  perceive  how 
great  is  the  power  of  a  living,  animating,  active  Faith  :  and 
they  may  serve  as  tokens  and  assurances  of  the  wonderful 
effects  which  it  woidd  produce,  if  the  whole  man,  body  and 
heart  and  mind,  were  to  flow  along  with  the  unity  of  a 
mighty  river  under  its  unresisted,  continuous  sway.  At  the 
same  time,  while  man  in  these  lower  provinces  of  his 
activity  has  done  much  through  Faith  toward  overcoming 
the  world,  his  victory  over  the  world  even  in  these 
respects,  if  viewed  as  the  victory  of  Faith,  has  been  any- 
thing but  complete  and  clear.  The  conflict  has  not  been 
one  in  which  Faith  has  gone  forth  in  its  naked  spiritual 
might,  severing  itself  from  everything  carnal,  and  refusing 
all  alliance  therewith,  in  order  to  assert  and  establish  the 
absolute  lordship  of  spirit  over  matter.  It  has  rather  been 
a  warfare  of  outposts,  with  an  alternation  of  gain  and  loss. 
The  world  has  lifted  up  its  head  again ;  and  man,  through 
the  weakness  of  his  Faith,  has  been  overcome.  Nay,  the 
world  has,  so  to  say,  turned  his  batteries  against  him,  and 
armed  herself  with  the  trophies  which  he  had  erected  upon 
her.  Every  victory  he  gained  over  her  supplied  her  with 
new  and  more  powerful  and  deadlier  weapons  to  wield 
against  him.  She  has  assailed  him  with  the  luxuries  of 
civilization,  with  the  lust  of  possession,  with  the  pride  and 
craft  of  kuowledffe  :    and  the   self-idolater  has  ever  been 
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especially  ready  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  The  harlot  charmed  him  the  more  for  the 
silks  and  jewels  in  which  he  had  deckt  her  out :  and  he 
has  been  bound,  as  though  DeHlah  had  bound  Samson  with 
the  hair  which  she  cut  from  his  head. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  power 
and  works  of  Faith  in  these  lower  regions  have  been  great, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  her  feebleness  in  those  higher 
regions,  which  more  peculiarly  belong  to  her.  She  made 
men  till  the  ground,  and  unite  into  communities,  and  build 
cities,  and  ransack  every  country,  and  every  order  of  created 
things,  to  discover  materials  for  wealth.  In  so  doing  she 
had  little  resistance  to  surmount.  For,  though  even  in 
such  matters  man  cannot  act  except  through  Faith,  the 
Faith  requisite  is  not  fixt  on  purely  spiritual  objects, 
but  on  earthly  objects  more  or  less  remote  from  the  reach 
of  the  Senses.  Nor  is  man  here  called  upon  to  exert  his 
spiritual  Will  in  subduing  his  carnal  Will,  and  making  his 
faculties  minister  to  spiritual  aims :  rather  are  his  liigher 
faculties  deployed  as  the  servants  of  his  carnal  Will,  and 
taskt  for  its  pm-poses  and  ends.  When  this  is  the  case, 
whenever  man  brings  the  forces  of  his  being  to  bear  on 
a  single  purpose,  even  though  that  purpose  be  evil,  we  see 
proofs  of  the  power  of  Faith :  nor  has  there  been  any 
lack  of  those  who  were  ready  in  full  confidence  to  set  about 
removing  mountains,  if  riches  or  honour  were  to  be  pickt 
up  beneath  them.  So  too  has  Faith  been  able  to  inspire 
men  with  an  ardent,  unquenchable  thirst  after  knowledge. 
For  knowledge  likewise  is  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  has  no 
determinate,  invariable  moral  value,  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  worldly  ends  of  gain  or  fame,  and  may  thus 
be   desired  and  possest  by  the   evil  as  well  as  the   good. 
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The  serpent  was  the  subtilest  among  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  ;  and  his  wisdom  may  too  easily  be  found  apart  from 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Wlien  it  is  so  however,  his 
doom  is  still  to  crawl  along  the  ground,  never  to  rise  above 
it,  and  to  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

But  though  Faith  was  strong  enough  to  effect  much  in 
these  ways  for  mankind,  and  was  thus  a  weapon  of  great 
efficacy  in  their  hands  for  the  purposes  of  their  eartlily 
life,  her  power  lessened  in  proportion  as  her  objects  became 
more  spiritual ;  and  just  when  her  aid  was  the  most 
needed,  that  power  almost  entirely  past  away.  In  vain  did 
Faith  try  to  lift  the  ajQTections  from  visible  things  to  invisi- 
ble, and  to  fix  them  steadily  thereon.  Vain  were  her 
efforts  to  give  a  substantial  living  reality  to  the  shadowy 
ideas  of  Virtue.  Her  office,  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  the 
copula  between  the  Heart  and  the  Mind,  between  the  Un- 
derstanding and  the  Will,  the  atoning  principle  in  man's 
disjointed  nature,  investing  the  Affections  with  the  sanctity 
of  Duty,  and  rendering  Duty  a  living  power  and  presence  in 
the  soul.  Now  so  long  as  Instinct  enforced  the  commands 
of  Duty,  and  a  sacred  horrour  kept  the  passions  at  bay, 
Faith  did  indeed  enable  even  the  natural  man  in  some 
measure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  parental,  filial,  and  fra- 
ternal love.  Herein  we  may  perceive  an  indication  that 
the  true  spiritual  objects  of  Faith,  the  spiritual  objects 
which  will  lead  it  to  put  forth  its  might,  must  be  divine ; 
as  was  recognized  more  or  less  distinctly  by  the  wisdom  of 
those  lawgivers,  who  were  so  anxious  to  strengthen  their 
laws  by  binding  them  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  according  to 
the  conceptions  of  divine  things  which  bore  sway  in  their 
own  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  But 
when  Faith  had  to  pass  beyond  the  region,  where  these 
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sanctities  added  authority  to  its  voice,  it  became  powerless, 
and  shrank  from  the  struggle  with  the  fierce  passions  which 
encountered  it.  The  idea  of  Chastity  could  not  make  man 
curb  his  lusts :  the  idea  of  Temperance  could  not  calm 
his  appetites  :  the  idea  of  Justice  could  not  repress  his 
cupidity  :  the  idea  of  Modesty  could  not  bend  his  pride : 
the  idea  of  Integrity  could  not  animate  him  to  withstand 
the  bribes  of  power  and  favour :  the  idea  of  Truth  could 
not  withhold  him  from  following  the  seductive  strains  of 
falsehood.  These  ideas  might  stand  Hke  stars  overhead, 
bright,  and  pui'e,  and  far  off :  they  might  be  gazed  at  in  the 
hoiu's  of  contemplative  abstraction :  but  they  exercised  no 
power  over  the  business  of  workday  hfe,  and  were  lost 
sight  of  amidst  it.  Man  may  admire  an  idea:  he  may 
hymn  its  praise :  he  may  discern  its  truth,  its  beauty,  its 
fitness,  its  majesty  :  but  it  has  no  power  to  constrain. 
Love  alone  can  do  this :  and  when  that  love  has  so  hard  a 
task,  as  that  of  overcoming  all  outward  temptations,  and 
all  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  nature,  it  must  be  the  love  of 
Christ,  love  springing  from  the  Faith  in  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God. 

Besides,  in  dealing  with  the  outward  world,  man  had 
ever-recurring  palpable  proofs  demonstrating  the  validity  of 
those  laws  of  Nature,  on  which  he  relied.  In  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  he  was  encouraged  by  a  rich  mass  of  evidence, 
shewing  that  it  is  indeed  power,  power  both  over  nature  and 
over  man.  Thus  in  neither  of  these  instances  was  Faith 
mere  Faith  :  it  did  not  stand  alone  :  it  was  not  a  pure,  long- 
sighted, spiritual  conviction  of  that  which  is  invisible.  It 
had  outward  proofs  to  lean  on,  outward  confirmation  to 
support  it,  as  well  as  outward  motives  of  a  mixt  character, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  to  animate  it.     But  when  it  set  itself 
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to  controll  and  quell  man's  evil  appetites  and  passions  by 
enforcing  the  laws  of  Reason  and  Conscience,  tlie  whole 
might  of  the  visible  world  fought  against  it :  the  senses 
confederated  to  deny  its  authority ;  the  web,  which  from 
our  earliest  infancy  they  are  daily  spinning  around  our 
heart  and  mind,  and  which  we  find  so  soft  and  easy,  so 
congenial  to  our  spiritual  sloth,  held  it  down.  Then  it 
became  plain,  that,  though  men  have  eyes,  yet  they  cannot 
see, — 'that,  though  they  have  ears,  yet  they  cannot  hear, — 
anything  beyond  the  roar  of  the  wheel  of  Time,  and  the 
spray  that  flashes  off  from  it.  Then  was  it  seen  how  the 
light  of  earthly  day  sweeps  all  the  stars  out  of  heaven. 
In  vain  did  Faith  cry  to  the  Will,  to  arouse  itself,  and 
shake  ofi"  the  bondage  of  the  Senses.  The  "Will  would  not 
shake  it  oif ;  nay,  was  their  voluntary  servant ;  nay,  by  its 
own  act  and  deed  pulled  down  their  yoke  upon  its  neck, 
and  riveted  their  chains  still  faster.  In  vain  did  Faith 
preach  to  the  Will,  that  it  ought  to  shake  off  its  bondage. 
The  Will  said,  ay,  and  fell  back  into  its  lethargy  again. 
Faith  lookt  round  for  something  to  support  it :  but  there 
was  nothing:  no  creature  would  uphold  it.  The  visible 
things,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  signs  and  witnesses 
of  the  invisible,  became  their  masks,  and  hid  them  from  the 
view.  To  no  purpose  did  Faith  proclaim  eternal  laws, 
and  appeal  to  eternal  ideas.  Laws  upheld  by  outward 
sanctions,  and  enforced  by  temporal  power,  might  indeed 
stand  and  bear  authority.  But  laws,  of  which  the  only 
sanction  was  inward,  laws  resting  on  nothing  but  timeless 
power,  were  left  to  be  gazed  at  in  the  void  in  which  the 
intellect  enthroned  them.  The  idea  of  Duty  had  no 
sword  in  its  hand,  no  hand  to  wield  a  sword.  The  ideas  of 
Chastity  and  Temperance  grew  dim  before    the   glaring 
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lamps  of  the  revel.  Who  could  look  at  the  naked  idea  of 
Justice,  when  Injustice  stood  by  arrayed  in  gold  and 
purple  ?  At  the  very  best,  these  ideas  were  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  learned  and  thoughtful.  The  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  ninetynine  hundredths  of 
the  whole  human  race,  were  totally  shut  out  from  them, 
and  saw  no  more  of  them  than  they  see  of  those  stars 
which  can  only  be  descried  through  a  telescope.  And 
when  the  idea  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  was  set 
up,  to  guide  and  win  men  to  virtue,  it  was  an  idea  which 
all  experience,  which  every  one's  consciousness  belied. 
Hence  it  was  as  ineffectual  to  quench  men's  passions,  as 
a  burnt  out  cinder  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  blazinsf 
furnace.  In  a  word,  whatever  power  Faith  may  exercise 
toward  overcoming  the  world  in  the  lower  regions  of 
human  activity, — where  it  has  so  many  outward  motives 
to  help  it  on,  and  where  it  has  no  ceaseless  struggle  to 
maintain  against  man's  corrupt  Will, — in  its  higher  office, 
where  that  corrupt  Will  is  the  very  enemy  it  has  to 
contend  against,  to  subdue,  to  elevate,  it  is  utterly  im- 
potent, so  long  as  man  is  left  to  himself:  and  this  im- 
potence arises  in  great  measure  from  the  want  of  a  worthy, 
satisfying,  living  Object,  whereto  it  might  cling,  and  where- 
by it  might  raise  itself  up. 

This  worthy,  satisfying,  living  Object  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  anything  that  the  outward  world  can  supply  or  imply, — 
not  in  man,  either  as  he  exists  in  reahty,  or  according  to 
the  fictitious  idea  of  his  dignity, — but  solely  in  God.  God 
alone  is  the  worthy  Object  of  Faith.  He  alone  can  fill  all  its 
boundless  capacities,  can  fulfill  all  its  wants.  He  alone  can 
endow  it  with  that  strength,  which  will  indeed  overcome 
the  world,  wholly  and  for  ever.     God  will  do  this ;  none 
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else  can.  Not  however  the  naked  idea  of  God,  as  a  being 
of  infinite  power,  above  all  the  conditions  of  time  and 
space,  and  exempt  from  all  the  limitations  of  personality. 
Faith  being  a  living  knowledge,  —  a  knowledge  differing 
from  other  knowledge,  not  so  much  in  the  grounds  and 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  as  in  its  commanding  power 
over  the  Will, — He  who  is  the  worthy,  satisfying  Object  of 
Faith,  must  be  a  living  personal  Being,  a  Being  to  whom 
we  stand  in  a  living  personal  relation,  who  acts  upon  us, 
and  will  continue  so  to  do.  Nay,  in  its  higher  manifesta- 
tion, as  trust  in  Him  in  whom  we  believe.  Faith  requires, 
not  merely  a  living  personal  God,  but  a  God  on  whose 
love  we  can  rely.  Now  the  God  of  what  has  erroneously 
been  called  Natural  Religion,  —  the  God  of  what  might 
with  more  propriety  be  termed  contranatural  Religion,  if 
indeed  a  mere  creation  of  the  Understanding  can  deserve 
the  name  of  Religion  at  all, — is  not  such  a  God,  as  has 
been  observed  already.  He  is  a  bare  notional  abstraction, 
devised  to  supply  a  ground  and  consistency  for  the  truths 
of  Reason, —  to  supply  a  first  link  for  the  otherwise  never- 
ending  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  a  bond  of  unity  for  the 
nuxltitudinous  phenomena  of  the  universe, — but  standing  in 
no  direct  personal  relation  to  man.  He  is  necessary  indeed 
originally  to  our  existence  ;  but,  so  far  as  regards  our  after- 
life, it  is  the  same  thing  whether  there  be  such  a  God  or 
no.  Hence  he  is  not  an  object  of  Faith,  but  solely  of 
belief.  The  Reason  may  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
him  :  but  he  will  exercise  no  more  power  over  the  Heart 
and  Will,  than  any  truth  of  geometry  or  ontology.  If 
the  Heart  is  to  be  stirred,  if  the  Will  is  to  be  roused  and 
renewed.  Faith  must  have  a  God  to  believe  in,  who  is 
not  like  the   God  of  philosophy,  a  shadowy  complex  of 
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negations  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  space,  shrouded  in 
the  abyss  of  eternity,  but  a  God  who  cares  for  His 
creatures,  and  watches  over  them,  and  has  given  proof 
that  He  does  so  (bx).  He  who  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him. 

Hence  that  idea  of  God  which  is  implied  in  the  idohatrous 
worship  of  the  heathens,  defaced  and  distorted  and  fear- 
fully corrupted  as  it  is  therein,  is  so  far  forth  juster  and 
truer  than  that  idea  which  Philosophy  tries  to  set  up  in  the 
centre  of  its  exhausted  receiver  ;  inasmuch  as  the  heathens 
believed  that  their  gods  would  take  thought  about  them, 
and  would  vouchsafe  to  hold  intercourse  with  them,  and 
would  give  ear  to  their  prayers,  and  help  them.  Nay, 
they  even  believed  that  the  gods  could  be  moved  with 
pity  toward  men,  and  could  love  their  devout  worshipers. 
In  such  a  conception  of  God  Faith  has  a  worthy  Object ; 
and  could  she  have  clung  thereto,  without  relaxing  her 
hold  to  grasp  the  bloated  phantoms  of  the  senses,  man 
would  have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  his  warfare  with 
the  world.  How  marvellous  the  power  of  such  Faith  is, 
even  when  most  grossly  debased,  how  it  quells  the  strong- 
est passions,  and  crushes  the  most  ineradicable  instincts, 
may  be  seen  at  this  day  in  the  thousand-yeared  super- 
stitions of  India.  In  the  better  ages  of  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity,  when  the  hearts  of  the  people  bowed  with  a 
willing  obedience  to  the  laws,  it  was  in  great  measure 
on  account  of  the  religious  sanctions  whereby  they  were 
hallowed.  Here  the  masters  in  poetry  and  art  sought 
and  found  their  inspiration.  Even  the  domestic  hearth 
became  dearer,  and  men  fought  more  bravely  for  it,  when 
it  was  associated  with  the  altar  of  the  gods.  Through  this 
Faith  the  greatest  religious  teacher  of  the  heathen  world. 
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when  his  liour  Ccame,  calmly  and  cheerfully  drank  the  fatal 
hemlock  (by). 

But  instances  like  this  were  very  rare.  There  is  no 
more  humiliating  and  dismal  example  of  the  miserable 
weakness  of  hviman  nature,  when  left  to  itself, —  of  the 
manner  in  which  Faith,  when  it  has  no  arm  from  on  high 
to  uphold  it,  is  overcome  by  the  world,  —  than  when  we 
see  how  those  heavenly  truths,  which  at  times  glimmer 
through  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  were  blotted  out  from 
sight  for  the  most  part  by  the  vapours  sent  up  from  the 
pollutions  and  corruptions  of  men's  hearts  ;  or,  if  they 
were  not  wholly  lost,  served  merely  to  illumine  the  mists 
with  a  fierce  and  bloody  glare.  Although  the  heathens 
had  been  taught  to  know  something  of  God,  they  glorified 
Him  not  as  God.  Sight  overpowered  Faith ;  so  that  they 
lived  not  by  Faith,  but  by  Sight.  They  gave  the  glory  of 
the  invisible  God  to  the  visible  creature  ;  and,  as  in  the 
dream  of  the  patriarch,  the  powers  of  heaven  did  obeisance 
to  the  earth.  Nay,  they  gave  that  glory  to  the  putrid 
exhalations  of  their  own  hearts,  and  set  up  their  own  foul 
passions,  their  lust,  their  ferocity,  their  cimning,  their 
cupidity,  on  the  throne  of  the  heavens.  Thus  was  the 
victory  of  the  world  over  Faith  made  manifest.  Such  was 
the  disruption  of  man's  being,  —  into  such  chaotic  con- 
fusion had  the  perversion  of  his  Will  plunged  his  Under- 
standing,— that  he  forgot  the  eternal,  indissoluble  union  of 
holiness  with  wisdom  and  j^ower,  that  of  evil  with  weak- 
ness and  folly.  So  long  indeed  as  those  whose  intellects 
were  more  penetrating  held  fast  to  the  traditionary  Faith 
of  their  fathers,  merely  endeavouring  to  purge  it  from 
the  impurities  which  human  errour  and  frailty  had 
attacht  to  it,  many  bright  rays  of  truth  dawned  upon  them  ; 
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as  we  see  in  the  greatest  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
ancient  world.  But  too  often  the  Intellect  only  displayed 
its  own  weakness  and  blindness  ;  either  corrupting  the 
olden  Faith  still  more,  by  peopling  it  with  the  monstrous 
brood  of  the  Imagination;  or  else  exercising  its  merely 
negative  power  in  destroying  that  Faith  altogether,  and 
calling  upon  the  simplerminded  to  come  and  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  scorner.  The  result  of  which  process  was  to  give 
mankind  up  to  the  dominion  of  the  senses ;  while  the  few 
who  recoiled  from  this  debasement,  could  find  no  way 
of  conquering  the  impulses  of  their  nature,  except  by 
extinguishing  them. 

God  however  had  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness 
upon  earth.  He  would  not  so  forsake  mankind,  as  that 
there  should  not  be  a  single  eye  of  Faith  to  look  up  to 
Him  among  all  the  nations,  that  there  should  not  be  a 
single  altar,  a  single  heart,  from  which  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving and  praise  should  mount  to  heaven.  When  the 
whole  world  was  turning  away  from  Him,  to  enwrap  itself 
in  its  own  nether  darkness.  He  called  Abraham  to  be  the 
father  of  them  that  believe,  and  promist  that  from  him  in 
the  course  of  ages  should  spring  One,  through  Faith  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
Thus  did  God  ordain  that  Faith  should  overcome  the 
world.  When  man  had  given  himself  up  to  the  worship 
of  the  creature,  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits,  of  the  flesh 
and  its  lusts,  God  said,  /  icill  light  up  the  light  of  Faith  in 
the  heart  of  Abraham, ;  and  that  Faith  shall  pass  from  father 
to  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  until  in  the  fulness 
of  ages  it  shall  sjyread  over  the  tvhole  earth.  By  that  light 
man  shall  again  see  Him  tvho  is  invisible,  and  shall  live  in 
His  jrresence,  and  shall  glorify  Him.     And  this  shall  be  the 
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victory  of  Faith.  Whereas  man  has  given  himself  up  to  all 
unrighteousness,  through  Faith  he  shall  he  clothed  in  the  pure 
righteousness  of  My  Only-begotten  Son.  Through  Faith  sin 
shall  he  cast  out  from  the  earth.  Through  Faith  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  ivhose  portion  noiv  is  amid  cursing  and 
woe,  shall  he  blessed. 

By  Faith  Enoch   and  Noah  had  already  overcome  the 
world.     Enoch  overcame  the  world  so  completely,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the   world,    he  wallet   with   God.     The  veil 
of  the  world,  which  hides  God  from  man,  was  withdrawn 
from  before  him :  he  entered  within  the  veil,  and  was  no 
more  seen  by  those  whose  sight  the  veil  bounds.     Noah 
too   overcame  the  world,  so  as  to  walk  with  God ;    and 
when  all  the  children  of  the  world  were  swept  away  by 
reason  of  their  unbelief,   Noah  through  Faith  was  pre- 
served from  the   universal   destruction.     Then,  when   the 
waters  abated,   and  Noah   came  forth  from  the  ark,   and 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  was  seen  the  victory  by  which 
Faith   overcomes    the    world.     Yet,    notwithstanding    this 
awful  testimony  to  the  vanity  of  the  world,   and  to  the 
power  of  Faith,  mankind  was  anew  swallowed  up  by  the 
waters   of  unbelief.     From   that    time   forward,   the   first 
recorded  victory  gained  by  Faith,  in  its  highest  relation, 
over  the  world,  is  that  of  Abraham.     God  revealed  Him- 
self to   Abraham ;    and  Abraham   believed.     When  God 
called  him  forth  from  his  country,  and  from  his  kindred, 
and  from  the  house  of  his  fathers, — as  He  has  ever  called 
forth  those  in  whom  He  has  chosen  to  be  more  especicdly 
glorified,  above  all  when  He  purposes  to  bless  man  with  a 
more  plenteous  outpouring  of  His  Spirit, —  as  He  called 
forth  Moses, — as  He   called  forth  the  Apostles  and  the 
Reformers  from  their  kindred  and  their  fathers  house, — 
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as  He  still  in  our  days  calls  forth  those  whom  He  vouch- 
safes to  make  His  angels  in  declaring  His  grace  to  the 
heathens,  —  when  thus  called  forth,  Abraham  did  not 
doubt,  or  tarry,  but  through  Faith  burst  the  bonds  of 
ancient  habit  and  familiar  affection,  and  followed  whither- 
soever the  word  of  God  led  him,  knowing  that  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth  must  of  all  guides  be  the  surest,  of  all  pro- 
tectors the  mightiest.  So  again  was  the  same  power  of 
Faith  to  overcome  the  world,  to  overcome  the  strongest 
yearnings  of  natural  love,  made  manifest,  when  Abraham 
went  forth  with  his  son,  the  child  of  so  many  promises,  and 
of  such  long,  anxious  expectation,  to  offer  him  up  to  the 
Lord.  By  these  two  victories  Abraham  shewed  that  he 
was  worthy  to  lead  that  army  of  the  faithful,  who,  over- 
coming the  world  each  in  his  own  person,  were  in  the 
course  of  ages  so  to  overcome  it  for  mankind,  that  the  Son 
of  God  shall  take  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  His 
inheritance,  and  that  all  His  enemies  shall  become  His 
footstool. 

It  was  by  direct,  special,  personal  revelations  of  Himself, 
that  God  awakened  the  life  of  Faith  in  Abraham,  and  in 
the  family  of  Abraham,  by  revelations  of  Himself  as  of  a 
personal  Being,  and  addrest  directly  and  personally  to 
Abraham.  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  declared  Him- 
self to  Abraham,  not  merely,  as  He  does  to  all  percipient 
and  intelligent  beings,  in  the  unity  and  order  and  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  the  universe,  —  not  merely  by  the  voice 
of  reason,  as  He  does  to  every  one  who  can  hear  and 
interpret  that  voice,  —  not  merely  in  those  yearnings  and 
aspirations,  which,  wherever  they  are  not  quencht,  point 
men's  hearts  and  souls  heavenward, — but  in  an  especial 
and    immediate    manner,    renewing    a    likeness    of    that 
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intercourse  which  had  originally  been  granted  to  man  in 
Paradise.  Abraham  was  taught,  that  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world  does  not  leave  mankind  to  the  gene- 
ral operation  of  the  laws  He  has  ordained,  without  regard 
to  what  men  may  be,  or  do,  or  suffer,  but  that  He  watches 
over  them  severally,  and  overrules  the  course  of  events 
according  to  that  which  He  sees  in  them.  He  was  taught, 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  doeth  right, — that  the 
natural  world  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  working  mechanically 
and  blindly,  without  respect  to  good  or  evil, — but  that  the 
visible  sphere  of  the  laws  of  Nature  is  encompast  by  a 
higher  invisible  sphere  of  moral  law,  whereby  its  move- 
ments are  regulated  and  determined.  He  was  taught, 
that  God  does  not  sit  aloof  from  His  human  creatures,  even 
though  the  imaginations  of  their  hearts  are  evil  from  their 
youth, — but  that  He  will  hold  communion  with  thein, — 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  man's  Faith  is  strong,  and  works 
in  him  by  an  unhesitating  obedience,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion will  he  receive  plainer  and  more  blessed  assurances  of 
that  communion.  By  like  revelations  was  the  life  of  Faith 
preserved  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham;  until  God 
saw  that  the  people,  whom  He  had  been  training  in  the 
house  of  bondage  and  of  affliction,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  acquire  such  a  strength  of  character  as  would  hold 
fast  the  precious  gift  committed  to  their  keeping,  were 
grown  ripe  and  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose. 
Then,  as  His  purpose  was,  that  the  light,  which  had 
hitherto  been  burning  on  the  hearth  of  a  single  family, 
should  be  set  up  on  high  in  the  face  of  the  world  on  the 
altar  of  a  whole  people,  —  that  the  truth,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  heirloom  of  one  household,  should  be 
the  inheritance  of  a  nation, —  such  being  God's  purpose, 
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He,  who  had  hitherto  shewn  Himself  by  private,  personal 
revelations,  as  the  God  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  now 
manifested  Himself  by  mighty  deeds,  visible  in  the  eyes  of 
multitudes,  as  the  God  of  the  earth  and  of  all  its  nations, 
as  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  as  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  battle.  At  the  same  time  He  revealed 
His  name,  as  the  eternal,  self-existing  I  AM.  And  as 
God  manifested  His  power  outwardly  by  a  great  national 
deliverance,  by  leading  a  herd  of  bondmen  out  of  cap- 
tivity, and  turning  them  into  a  nation,  and  making  them 
ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth, — hereby  bringing  to 
pass  a  visible  outward  fulfilment  of  the  promise  He  had 
made  to  Abraham, — so  did  He  display  that  Righteousness, 
which  also  had  been  revealed  to  Abraham,  declaring  His 
Will  under  the  form  of  national  law  and  national  in- 
stitutions. Thus,  by  this  second  great  manifestation  of 
Himself,  God  raised  up  a  nation  who  should  believe  in 
Him,  and  who  should  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the 
living  God,  and  the  trust  in  Him,  amid  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  gave  itself  up  to  the 
abominations  of  idolatry.  By  these  means  was  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  the  Faith  in  Him,  to  be  kept  alive 
among  the  Jewish  people,  as  the  principle  of  their  national 
life  and  individuality,  until  the  time  when  He  Himself 
should  appear  in  the  form  of  man  upon  earth,  and  should 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  that  He  might  draw  all 
nations  to  His  feet,  and  should  send  forth  His  messengers 
to  declare  His  salvation  to  all  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Such  accordingly  were  the  manifestations  of  God  wherein 
the  Israelites  believed.  They  believed  in  Him,  as  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  —  as  the  living  I  AM,  and 
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praised  Him  who  rideth  on  the  heavens  by  His  name 
JAH.  But  they  also  felt  that  they  had  a  nearer,  closer, 
more  special  bond  of  union  to  Him.  He  was  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of 
Jacob,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  who  had  chosen  them  out 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  His  peculiar  people, 
— the  God  who  by  a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretcht  arm 
had  delivered  them  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  from  the 
power  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  host,  —  who  had  led  them 
safe  through  the  Red  Sea,  dividing  its  waters  in  twain,  and 
making  them  pass  through  the  midst  of  it,  —  who  had 
wonderfully  supported  and  preserved  them  through  the 
perils  of  the  Wilderness, — who  had  brought  them  in 
triumph  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  promist  of  old  to 
their  fathers,  and  had  driven  out  the  heathens  before  them, 
and  had  given  them  the  land  for  an  everlasting  possession. 
This  was  the  firm  ground  of  the  Faith  and  trust  which  the 
children  of  Israel  placed  in  Jehovah.  This  was  the 
record  and  testimony  which  God  establisht  in  Jacob  and 
appointed  in  Israel,  commanding  that  the  fathers  should 
make  all  these  things  known  to  their  children,  so  that  the 
generation  to  come  might  know  them,  and  might  in  turn 
declare  them  to  their  children  ;  in  order  that  generation 
after  generation  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  for- 
get the  works  of  God,  but  keep  His  conmiandments.  The 
memory  of  these  wonderful  manifestations  of  God's  uplift- 
ing power  and  guardian  care  lived  in  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites,  and  gave  them  a  lively  hope  and  trust  in  Him, 
to  whom  they  owed  these  marvellous  deliverances,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  existence  as  a  nation,  —  in  Him, 
who,  after  He  had  declared'  His  purpose  to  Abraham, — 
though  generation  after  generation  past  away  without  any 
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sign  of  its  accomplishment,  though  all  appearance  and  like- 
lihood of  its  accomplishment  had  vanisht,  and  the  very  recol- 
lection of  it  had  almost  become  extinct, — yet  did  not  suffer 
His  purpose  to  sleep,  but,  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  utterly  defeated,  when  the 
craft  and  power  and  cruelty  of  man  were  conspiring  to 
overthrow  it,  at  that  very  moment  brought  forth  His  peo- 
ple, and  exalted  the  shepherds  of  Goshen  into  a  nation, 
and  raised  up  the  child  who  was  cast  among  the  bulrushes, 
to  be  the  champion  and  deliverer  of  his  brethren,  nay,  to 
be  their  ruler  and  lawgiver,  nay,  to  be  the  declarer  of 
God's  holy  name,  the  utterer  of  God's  holy  law,  for  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  for  all  the  generations  of  mankind. 
In  reading  the  book  of  Psalms,  which,  according  to  the 
nature  of  lyrical  poetry,  more  than  any  other  book  ex- 
presses the  peculiar  national  feelings  of  the  Jews,  we  see 
what  a  vivid  recollection  of  these  ancestral  events  filled 
and  animated  their  souls,  dov^Ti  to  the  latest  age  of 
which  any  memorial  is  there  preserved.  Indeed  that 
recollection  seems  almost  to  become  still  mojse  vivid  in 
those  Psalms  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  For  a  nation  in  its 
glory  lives  in  the  present,  a  fallen  and  reviving  nation  in 
the  past;  as  we  ourselves  have  witnest  in  the  recent 
history  of  Europe.  Their  later  deliverance  had  only 
freshened  the  memory  of  that  former  one,  from  which 
the  nation  dated  its  birth,  and  had  confirmed  and  en- 
livened the  trust,  which  the  earlier  one  had  been  designed 
to  awaken.  In  truth  this  should  always  be  the  effect  of 
every  new  mercy  that  we  receive  from  God.  It  should 
not  merely  excite  us  to  thankfulness  on  its  own  account, 
but  should  recall  our  thouuhts  and  stir  our  hearts  to  a  still 
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deeper  thankfulness  and  a  still  firmer  assurance  of  Faith, 
on  account  of  that  great  primary,  all-surpassing  proof  of 
God's  mercy,  which  was  manifested  when  we  too  were 
delivered  out  of  the  house  of  our  captivity. 

This  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  form  and  character 
of  that  Faith  which  animated  the  Jews,  as  a  people ;  if  we 
look  at  it  apart  from  those  special  inspirations,  which  were 
at  times  vouchsafed,  along  with  a  gift  of  prophetic  intui- 
tion, and  which  taught  the  persons  illumined  by  them,  that 
the  past  redemption  out  of  Egypt  was  mainly  precious  as 
the  type  of  a  still  greater,  far  more  wonderful,  and  far  more 
blessed  redemption, —  that  the  land  of  Canaan  given  to 
their  fathers  was  as  a  dreary  wilderness,  compared  with  the 
heavenly  inheritance  designed  for  the  faithful,  —  that  their 
beloved  Jerusalem,  although  beautiful  and  glorious  and  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  was  a  poor  shadowy  miniature  of 
that  eternal  city  in  the  heavens,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.  The  -Faith,  which  was  a  living  principle  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Jews,  and  which  manifested  itself  so  often 
by  heroic  ij^ction  and  endurance, — nay,  which  became  so 
inwrought  in  them,  that  seventeen  centuries  of  dispersion 
and  oppression  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  it,  —  was 
H  Faith  in  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
own  God,  who  in  manifold  wonderful  ways  had  shewn 
Himself  to  be  the  Protector  of  their  fathers,  and  who  had 
chosen  them  out  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  be 
His  peculiar  people.  In  this  Faith  there  is  an  element, 
which  men  may  easily  distort  into  an  alliance  with  the  evil 
tendencies  of  their  nature,  and  which  may  gain  a  more 
readily  acknowledged  sway  over  them  by  that  alliance  ; 
though  it  is  hindered  thereby  in  its  rightful  work  of  de- 
livering them  from  the  bondage  of  those  evil  tendencies. 
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Man,  in  all  ages,  and  of  almost  every  shade  of  character 
and   belief,  has  been  too   apt   to   regard  himself  as   the 
special  favorite    of  heaven.      Herein  is    involved   a  very 
crude   and  faint  and  inadequate    notion    of  that  infinite 
mercy   and   love   wherewith    the    Ahnighty    Creator    and 
Redeemer  embraces   all   His   creatures.     But  that  crude 
and  imperfect  notion  is  the  more  willingly  received,  be- 
cause in  its  perverted  shape  it  is  made  at  once  to  flatter 
our  selfish  and  our  malignant  passions.     Eager  to  appro- 
priate and  monopohze  everything,  man  would  even  appro- 
priate and  monopolize  God.     Although  the  light  of  God's 
love,  when  it  falls  on  us,  should  humble  us,  by  leading  us 
to  feel  how  dark  we  were  without  it,  and  should  make  us 
reflect  some  rays   of  it  on   every  object  around,  yet  the 
notion  of  God's  special  favour  has  often  been  deemed  by 
men  to  sanction  their  thinking  proudly  of  themselves,  as 
though   there   must  be   something  in  them  whereby  that 
favour  has  been   earned;    while   on  the  other  hand  they 
have    assumed    that  scorn   and  hatred  must  be   the  por- 
tion due  to  those  whom  the  divine  sentence  had  cast  out. 
More  especially  has  this  been   the  case  when  they  have 
fancied  that  the  favour  of  heaven  was  bestowed  on  them 
by  an  arbitrary  act  of  Will, — when  they  have  not  discerned, 
or  have  forgotten,   that  the  God,  whom  they  believe   to 
regard  them  with  peculiar  grace,  is  a  God  of  hoHness  and 
justice. 

By  the  heathens  this  was  never  discerned :  at  least  their 
popular  religion  was  often  at  direct  variance  with  any 
recognition  of  this  truth.  To  the  Jews  it  had  been  de- 
clared, and  fully  displayed,  although  they  were  perpetually 
blinding  their  hearts  to  it.  Along  with  the  historical 
groundwork  of  their  Faith,  they  had  a  Law,  by  keeping 
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which  they  were  to  shew  forth  their  Faith ;  and  every  com- 
mandment in  that  Law  was  as  it  were  a  fresh  step  toward 
overcoming  the  world.     The  Righteousness  of  God,  which 
had   dawned  on   the   mind  of  Abraham,   was   set  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  that  sprang  from  him,  on  the  stone 
tables  of  Sinai.     But  as  the  Faith  of  the  Jews  was  founded 
on    outward    demonstration,    on  wonders  wrought   by    a 
mighty   hand   in   the  sight   of  mankind,  —  as    they   were 
taught    to  believe  in  Him  who  overcomes  the  world,  by 
visible  signs  that  He  does  indeed  overcome  it,  —  so  their 
Law   likewise    consisted  mainly  in   outward  observances, 
being,  as  St  Paul  terms  it,  the  rudiments  fitted  for  the 
childhood  of  Faith.     Under  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
there  had  been  no  law.     Infants  are  not  trained  by  rules, 
but  by  the  ever-present,  ever-watchful  love  of  their  parents. 
And  so,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  it  was  by  perpetual  im- 
mediate revelations  that  God  declared  His  Will.     Children 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  pass  out  of  infancy,  have 
rules  laid   on    them, — touch  not,    taste   not,    handle   not  ; 
which   rules   they  are  to  keep,    and  the  transgression   of 
which  is  followed  by  sensible  punishment.     In  like  manner 
the  Law  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  if  we 
look  not  beyond  the  letter,  was  mainly  a  Law  of  outward 
injunctions    and  prohibitions,  prescribing    and  forbidding 
certain  outward  acts;  even  as,  in  the  rules  given  to  chil- 
dren, outward  acts  are  what  we  enjoin  and  forbid  :  for  their 
childly  capacities  would  not  comprehend  the  meaning  and 
application  of  a  more  spiritual  law  (bz).     At  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  rules  given  to  children  the  inward  principles,  which 
are  to  govern  their  after  lives,  though  not  expressly  enun- 
ciated, should   always  be  involved  and  implied,  —  so  that 
their   obedience   may   pass   by   an   easy   progress   through 
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the  stage  of  blind,  implicit  Faith  to  the  higher  stage  of 
conscious,  voluntary,  intelhgent  Faith, —  thus  the  inward 
spiritual  principles  are  ever  involved  and  implied  in  the 
Law  of  Moses.  Nay,  those  very  commandments,  which 
our  Lord  declares  to  be  the  sum  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Prophets,  had  already  been  proclaimed  in  the  Wilderness. 
Nevertheless,  as  outward  things  are  always  separate  and 
stubborn  and  loth  to  coalesce,  while  all  spiritual  things  by 
an  eternal  harmony  and  concord  unite  into  one,  and  blend 
into  an  image  and  likeness  of  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the 
Faith  of  the  Jews,  which  was  founded  on  outward  demon- 
strations of  God's  power,  and  the  obedience  of  the  Jews, 
wliich  was  to  be  shewn  by  the  observation  of  an  outward 
Law,  did  not  grow  together  into  an  inseparable  union,  after 
the  manner  in  which  a  spiritual  Faith  must  needs  grow 
together  inseparably  with  a  spiritual  obedience.  In  read- 
ing the  Law,  as  the  Apostle  declares  of  them  {2  Cor.  iii. 
15),  there  was  a  veil  upon  their  hearts.  Often  too  they 
turned  the  Law  itself  into  a  veil,  the  letter  of  which  dark- 
ened and  concealed  its  spirit.  Hence  we  may  understand 
why,  as  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  these  Sermons, 
there  is  so  seldom  mention  of  Faith,  according  to  the 
fulness  of  the  Christian  idea,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
why  the  form  under  which  it  appears  is  that  of  trust.  The 
Jews  could  trust  in  God,  and  could  act  nobly  and  boldly  in 
that  trust :  for  a  high  degree  of  such  trust  may  exist  apart 
from  that  earnest  endeavour  after  righteousness,  which 
ought  ever  to  go  along  with  it.  But  few  of  them  lived  by 
Faith :  only  the  just  can  so  live  :  and  they  alone,  who  do 
live  by  Faith,  can  be  just.  To  take  up  the  foregoing 
parallel :  in  children,  even  in  those  who  love  their  parents 
the  most,  we  often  see  strong  eruptions  of  selfwill,  and  an 
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oblivion  of  their  parents  commands,  when  temptation  is  at 
hand,  and  their  parents  are  out  of  sight.  Answerable  to 
this  is  what  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Even 
those  who  were  the  strongest  in  their  Faith  or  trust  in 
God's  upholding  and  protecting  providence,  and  who  by 
this  Faith  were  enabled  in  outward  act  to  overcome  the 
world,  to  vanquish  the  most  formidable  outward  enemies  it 
could  bring  against  them,  —  even  those  who  were  full  of 
this  lively  animating  trust,  and  who  in  this  trust  en- 
countered and  overthrew  every  obstacle, — even  they, — as 
we  perceive,  above  all,  in  the  awful  example  of  David, — 
could  yet  fall  at  times  so  wofully  and  appallingly,  that 
earth  might  well  have  trembled  from  her  entrails,  and 
nature  given  another  groan.  Among  the  countless  victo- 
ries which  the  world  has  gained  over  Faith,  I  know  none 
the  contemplation  of  which  so  stuns  and  confounds  us,  as 
when  he,  who  had  gone  forth  a  youth  in  undoubting  Faith, 
and  slain  Goliath, — he  whose  life  had  been  visited  by  so 
many  mercies,  and  whose  soul  had  been  illumined  by  such 
bright  inspirations,  —  the  holy  Psalmist  of  Israel, — became 
the  murderer  of  Uriah. 

Those  who  are  blind  to  their  own  hearts,  and  whose 
conception  of  human  nature  is  squared  according  to  the 
abstractions  of  their  understandings,  account  such  incon- 
sistencies proofs  of  hypocrisy.  And  crushing  proofs  in- 
deed they  are  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is  within  us,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  unconscious,  crushing  proofs  of  the 
sway  which  the  Father  of  lies  has  gained  over  mankind. 
But  the  hypocrisy,  the  lie,  spreads  through  the  whole  of 
our  unregenerate  nature,  and  merely  strikes  us  with  more 
horrour  in  these  examples,  from  the  bright  gifts  with  which 
it  is  coupled.     We  are  warned  what  man  must  be,  when 
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even  the  noblest  of  men  have  such  a  dark  chasm  in  their 
souls, — when  he  who  seems  to  stand  with  one  foot  on  the 
threshold  of  heaven,  is  tottering  with  the  other  on  the 
brink  of  hell.  This  dark  chasm  meets  us  at  every  step  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  Their  Faith  itself  opens  our  eyes 
to  behold  their  miserable  want  of  Faith,  and  our  own.  As 
we  see  in  them  what  a  glorious  thing  Faith  is,  when  it  is 
strong  and  true,  so  in  them  too  do  we  see  what  wretched- 
ness and  shame  are  man's  portion,  when,  loosing  his  hold 
of  Faith,  he  falls  into  the  formless  chaos  of  unbelief. 
Much  had  been  revealed  to  the  Jews.  They  alone  among 
the  nations  knew  with  what  never-slumbering  care  the 
Almighty  Creator  watches  over  His  creatures,  and  pre- 
serves them.  They  alone  knew  His  Righteousness,  how 
His  holy  Will,  which  gives  law  to  the  universe,  is  a  law 
likewise  to  Himself.  But  in  proportion  as  their  spiritual 
discernment  became  more  piercing,  in  proportion  as  they 
gained  a  clearer  and  fuller  insight  into  their  own  moral 
condition,  in  the  same  proportion  did  it  become  plain  that 
the  revelation  was  incomplete.  They  could  not  harmonize 
the  parts  of  it  together.  If  they  turned  their  thoughts 
upward,  to  that  which  God  had  declared  to  them  concern- 
ing Himself,  they  knew  that  He  is  a  jealous  God,  and  yet 
that  He  shetvs  mercy  to  thousands:  they  knew  that  He 
forgives  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  yet  that  He 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty :  they  knew  that  He  is 
gracious  and  longsufFering,  and  yet  that  He  is  righteous 
and  holy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  lookt  at  them- 
selves, they  had  the  most  certain  assurances  of  God's 
favour  and  lovingkindness :  yet  they  were  bound  to  obey 
the  Law,  and,  being  all  transgressors  of  the  Law,  had 
fallen    under    His   wrath.     They   knew    that    God    never 
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forsaketh  the  righteous :  but  they  were  unrighteous  :  how 
then  could  they  trust  in  Him  ?  how  could  they  look  for 
anything  but  wrath  ?  They  did  not  keep  the  Law  :  they 
could  not.  Although  God  compast  them  around,  as 
the  mountains  stood  around  Jerusalem,  He  had  not  yet 
come  down  to  dwell  in  men's  hearts,  and  to  endow  them 
with  a  strength  above  their  own,  so  that  they  might  serve 
*  and  obey  Him.  He  was  near  to  them  ;  but  they  were 
still  far  off  from  Him.  He  had  chosen  them  to  be  His 
people ;  but  they  made  themselves  an  abomination  in  His 
sight.  The  Law  was  the  flaming  sword  of  the  Cherubim, 
turning  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and  repelling  them  from  it. 

For  bridging  over  this  chasm,  which  still  separated  man 
from  God,  two  ways  were  set  before  the  Jews,  the  same  in 
their  termination,  but  differing  apparently  at  the  outset : 
and  both  of  them  were  ways  of  Faith  ;  as  indeed  every  way 
must  be,  whereby  man  draws  nigh  to  God.  One  was  the 
way  of  sacrifice,  by  which  expiation  and  atonement  were  to 
be  made,  and  which  was  to  be  a  type  and  sign  of  the  slay- 
ing and  offering  up  of  the  carnal  will,  the  carnal  nature,  to 
God.  Thus,  when  performed  in  a  right  spirit,  sacrifices 
were  acts  of  Faith.  They  were  acknowledgements  that 
there  is  a  Being  greater  than  the  world,  its  Lord  and 
Ruler, — that  all  the  gifts  of  the  world  are  His  gifts, — that 
they  have  a  real  worth  only  as  coming  from  Him, — and 
that  the  firstfruits  of  them  are  ever  due,  as  marks  of  grati- 
tude, to  the  Giver.  Moreover  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were 
confessions  of  sin,  acknowledgements  that  man  is  not  what 
he  ought  to  be, — acknowledgements  that  there  is  an  arche- 
typal humanity  to  which  man  ought  to  attain,  but  does  not, 
—  acknovvleduemcnts  that  there  is  a  riuhtful  and  righteous 
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Judge,  to  whom  he  is  accovmtable  for  his  transgressions, 
whose  wrath  he  has  to  deprecate,  whose  forgiveness  to 
implore  (ca).  But  here  again  the  world  overcame  Faith, 
even  as  it  did  also  in  the  case  of  the  Law.  It  overcame 
Faith,  when  it  wrested  the  Law  from  Faith, — when  it  hid 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law,  and  crusted  it  over  with 
carnality, — when  it  choked  and  stifled  the  spirit  with  the 
letter, — when  it  persuaded  men  to  keep  the  letter  for 
selfish,  carnal  ends.  And  so,  whenever  the  works  of  the 
Law  are  wrought  otherwise  than  from  a  living  principle  of 
Faith,  —  whenever  the  works  themselves  are  accounted 
good  and  held  to  have  any  value,  —  whenever  they  are 
made  subservient  to  any  earthly,  selfish  purpose,  to  man's 
glory  or  interest,  —  the  weakness  of  Faith  is  laid  bare,  and 
the  world  triumphs  over  it.  Lideed  the  very  necessity  for 
a  law  results  from  the  weakness  of  our  Faith.  Were  we 
strong  in  Faith,,  our  hearts  and  minds  would  ever  be  fixt 
on  the  principles  of  right  and  duty ;  we  should  walk  in 
their  light,  and  see  everything  by  that  light,  without  being 
drawn  astray  by  the  temptations  and  delusions  of  the 
world.  Only  because  we  are  so  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
heavenly  lodestars,  do  we  need  earthly  guideposts  :  and 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  humiliating  victories  of  the 
world  over  Faith  is  to  persuade  us  that  the  use  of  these 
guideposts  is  to  lead  us,  not  to  a  heavenly,  but  to  an 
earthly  city.  In  like  manner  the  spiritual  significance  and 
purpose  of  the  sacrifices  were  forgotten.  They  were  re- 
garded as  having  an  efficacy  in  themselves  to  propitiate 
God.  Thus  they  were  turned  into  engines  of  superstition j 
that  is,  of  Faith  crouching  and  writhing  under  the  weight 
of  the  world.  So  utterly  had  men's  feelings  and  percep- 
tions been  perverted,  they  deemed  the  one  thing  desirable 
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to  be,  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  of  sin  :  they 
lookt  upon  God  with  fear,  because  He  would  draw  them 
away  from  sin  :  they  besought  Him  to  let  them  continue  in 
sin  ;  and  they  fancied  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
might  bribe  Him  to  do  so.  As  they  themselves  had  been 
deluded  and  blinded  by  the  shows  of  the  world,  they 
thought  that  God  also  might  in  like  manner  be  deluded 
and  blinded.  Wherefore,  wlientlie  Onlyhegotten  Son  cometh 
into  the  ivorld,  He  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  wouldest 
not ;  in  hurnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  Thou  hast  had 
no  'pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  to  do  Thy  will,  O 
God.  Whatsoever  does  not  spring  freshly  and  livingly 
from  Faith,  cannot  be  wellpleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
This  carnalmindedness,  which  is  fain  to  deck  itself  out 
.  with  the  shells  of  dead  works,  was  so  common  among  the 
later  Jews,  that  it  has  been  deemed  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Judaizing  spirit.  Yet,  ala&!  it  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  Jews :  it  has  shewn  itself  in  all  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  :  and  its  tokens  have  been  of  the  same 
kind,  an  excessive  attachment  to  outward  forms,  to  ordi- 
nances, to  ceremonies,  a  proneness  to  beheve  that  these  are 
the  things  of  paramount  importance,  that  these  are  the 
chief  instruments  of  salvation,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  without  them.  For  in  the  Christian  Church, 
as  well  as  in  the  Jewish,  we  are  taught  by  numberless  ex- 
amples, that  Faith,  when  it  is  not  pure,  does  not  over- 
com.e,  but  is  overcome  by  the  world. 

To  the  early  Jewish  Church  God  spoke  by  means  of 
types.  By  types  He  foreshewed  the  atonement  which  was 
one  day  to  be  accomplisht.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  the 
plan  of  His  providence  has  been  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  man.     During  the  youth  of  a  nation,  as  during 
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that  of  individuals,  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are 
more  readily  regarded  as  one  and  the  same.  But  with  the 
progress  of  years  the  dividing,  analysing  Understanding  be- 
comes stronger.  The  notion  gains  ground,  that  the  sign  is 
a  mere  sign  ;  as  indeed  it  must  be,  when  severed  from  the 
quickening  power  of  Faith.  Some  still  cling  to  it,  though 
without  believing  it  to  be  more  :  others  reject  it.  In  such 
a  state  of  feeling  it  is  requisite  to  speak  more  distinctly  to 
the  intellect  by  words,  the  great  bond  and  only  clear  me- 
dium of  intelligent  intercourse  and  communion.  This  was 
the  work  for  which  the  Prophets  were  sent.  As  the  Law 
had  foreshewn  the  atonement  by  types,  the  Prophets  de- 
clared it  by  words.  In  them  we  find  the  consummation  of 
the  Jewish  religion, — a  consummation  which  was  the  close  of 
the  first,  and  the  preparation  of  the  second  Dispensation, — 
the  more  distinct  and  definite  announcement  of  Him  who 
was  to  overcome  the  world,  not  for  Himself  merely,  but  for 
all  such  as  will  believe  in  Him; — of  Him  through  whom 
the  Faith,  hitherto  confined  to  Judea,  was  to  be  spread 
over  the  world,  who  was  to  have  the  heathen  for  His  inhe- 
ritance, and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  posses- 
sion ; — of  Him,  who  was  to  sit  down  at  God's  right  hand, 
until  all  mankind  were  brought  to  acknowledge  Him,  and 
all  His  enemies  were  made  His  footstool; — of  Him,  who 
came  to  do  the  will  of  God  with  His  whole  heart,  and  Faith 
in  whom  will  alone  give  men  a  whole  heart,  will  alone  en- 
able them  to  do  the  will  of  God  ;  —  of  Him,  in  the  day  of 
whose  power  His  people  were  to  be  willing,  and  to  spring 
forth  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  like  dew  from  the  womb  of 
the  morning.  This  was  the  Faith  the  Prophets  were  com- 
missioned to  proclaim  to  the  Jews,  a  Faith  which  was  to  be 
an  assurance  of  things  hoped  for :  but  this  Faith  also  was 
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overcome  by  the  world.  That  wliich  was  spiritual  in  the 
prophecy,  was  corrupted  by  carnal  interpretations.  Instead 
of  looking  forward  with  yearning  to  the  coming  of  a  spiri- 
tual Deliverer,  of  a  spiritual  King,  the  hope  and  desire  of 
the  Jews  was  a  temporal  Deliverer,  a  temporal  King.  In- 
stead of  rejoicing  that  they  were  God's  chosen  instrument 
for  freeing  all  nations  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and 
sin,  they  were  content  that  the  nations  should  remain  in 
that  bondage,  if  they  might  but  themselves  sit  down  at 
God's  right  hand,  and  make  all  their  enemies  their  footstool. 
Thus  they  in  great  measure  forestalled  that  carnal  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  which  in  after 
ages  became  so  prevalent  in  Christendom,  and  through 
which  Rome  claimed  to  be  the  spiritual,  as  she  had  been 
the  temporal  mistress  of  the  world. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  revelation  made  to  the  Jews  was 
incomplete  ;  and  so  it  was  seldom  adequate  to  produce  any- 
thing like  a  Faith  which  will  overcome  the  world.  The 
victories  gained  beneath  it  were  mostly  outward  and  partial. 
Outward  enemies  might  be  conquered ;  but  the  far  more 
formidable  ones  within  the  heart  were  still  strong,  and 
seemingly  invincible.  The  revelation  was  incomplete,  both 
in  what  it  made  known  concerning  God's  relation  to  man, 
and  concerning  man's  relation  to  God.  It  did  not  shew 
how  a  God  of  holiness  could  look  with  favour  on  a  sinful 
world.  It  did  not  shew  how  a  frail  creature  could  render  a 
service  acceptable  to  God.  These  were  man's  two  great 
wants.  He  knew  them  not  indeed  :  still  less  did  he  know 
how  they  were  to  be  removed  :  but  in  proportion  as  he  was 
taught  to  discern  more  of  God,  and  of  himself,  the  more 
did  he  become  conscious  of  his  bondage  to  the  world  ;  the 
more  strongly  did  he  feel  that  he  had  not  that  assurance  of 
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invisible  things,  which  would  overcome  the  world.  The 
revelation  which  was  completed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
first  taught  us  plainly  what  we  wanted,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  fulfilled  all  our  wants.  We  wanted  the  knowledge 
of  a  Saviour :  we  wanted  His  atonement.  His  interces- 
sion. We  wanted  the  indwelKng  presence  of  the  purify- 
ing, strengthening  Spirit.  We  wanted  Christ,  both  as 
Jesus,  and  as  Emmanuel.  This  is  the  mystery  which  was 
hidden  from  the  beginning,  the  mystery  which  so  many 
prophets  and  sages  desired  to  see  into,  and  could  not. 
And  this  mystery  was  made  manifest,  when  the  Son  of 
God  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  to  shew  us  how  we  are 
to  overcome  the  world,  and  to  endow  us  with  that  Faith 
which  will  enable  us  to  overcome  it. 
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SERMON  VI. 

FAITH    IN    CHRIST,    THE    VICTORY    THAT    OVERCOMETH 
THE    WORLD. 

1  John  v.  5. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  who  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  ? 

Hitherto   we  have  been   speaking  of  partial,  imper- 
fect forms  of  Faith,  of  forms  under  which  it  has  seldom 
been  able  to  accomplish  anything  like  its  great  work  of 
giving  man  the  victory  over  the  world.     And  this  its  weak- 
ness  and  imperfection  has   clearly  been    owing  in   great 
measure  to   the   incompleteness    and   insufficiency   of  its 
Object,  which  had  not  such  a  constraining  power  as  could 
set  man  at  one  with  himself,  or  make  him  feel  at  one  with 
God.     The   perfect    supreme   harmony,    the    inseparable, 
indivisible  unity  of  Faith,  working  by  love,  and  shewing  it- 
self by  a  life  of  obedience,  is  only  to  be  found  in  Christian- 
ity.    Wherefore  the  Apostle,   after  having  declared  that 
Faith   is   the   victory  which   overcometh    the   ivorld,   adds, 
Who  is   he   that   overcometh   the   world,    but   he   who    be- 
lieveth that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?     This  is  a  glorious  sub- 
ject, a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  and  widest  import- 
ance, and  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  a  whole  course 
of  Sermons.     For  what  does  it  embrace  ?  the  whole  Object 
of  Christian  Faith,  the  whole  substance  of  Christian  Duty, 
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in  their  union  and  unity.  All  however  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do,  is  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
peculiarities,  whereby  Faith  in  Christ  is  distinguisht  from 
all  other  Faith,  so  that  the  very  name  of  Faith  has  in 
a  manner  been  specially  appropriated  to  it,  and  whereby  it 
is  enabled  to  effect,  what  no  other  Faith  can,  its  great 
work  of  overcoming  the  world. 

WJio  is  he  that  overcometh  the  ivorld,  hut  he  who  helieveth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  That  none  else  can,  is  plain 
and  certain.  All  other  Faith  is  overcome  by  the  world. 
The  office  of  Faith,  we  have  seen,  is  to  raise  our  hearts 
from  visible  things  to  invisible,  from  the  objects  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  future.  Its 
great  end  is  to  deliver  us  from  the  bondage  of  sense  and 
the  senses,  of  self  and  selfishness,  and  to  make  us  live 
spiritually,  in  the  spirit  and  by  the  spirit,  for  spiritual 
objects,  and  with  spiritual  aims, —  to  enable  us  to  discern 
the  hand  of  God  in  all  things,  so  that  we  may  live  with  a 
wakeful  consciousness  that  we  are  ever  in  the  presence  of 
God, — that  we  may  live  as  children  under  the  eye  of  a 
loving  Father,  reverencing  Him  with  holy  Fear,  fearing  to 
disobey  Him,  fearing  to  displease  Him,  fearing  to  do  wrong 
in  His  sight,  assured  of  His  love,  and  therefore  loving  Him, 
and  anxious  to  shew  forth  that  love  in  all  things,  looking 
to  Him  for  counsel,  for  aid,  trusting  Him  undoubtingly 
in  every  time  of  need.  This  is  the  great  work  which 
Faith  is  designed  to  accomplish,  to  restore  man  to  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  which  he  lost  at  the  Fall.  This  is  the  true 
victory  whereby  it  is  to  overcome  the  world,  —  whereby  it 
is  to  overcome  everything  in  the  world  that  would  lure  or 
drive  us  away  from  God,  —  whereby  it  is  to  draw  aside  the 
bright  gaudy  curtain  which  the  world  stretches  out  before 
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US,  and  to  open  our  eyes  to  behold  the  living  God  sitting 
on  His  eternal  throne  above  it.  This  is  the  great  and 
glorious  work  of  Faith  :  but  this  work  in  the  natural  man 
it  is  utterly  unable  to  bring  to  pass.  It  is  utterly  unable 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  anything  at  all  approaching  to 
this.  So  long  as  its  operation  is  bounded  to  the  outward 
world,  —  so  long  as  its  sole  aim  is  to  make  us  prefer  a 
remote  worldly  object  to  a  near  one, —  so  long  therefore 
as,  instead  of  battling  against  the  world,  and  striving  to 
overcome  it,  and  to  cast  off  its  yoke  altogether,  it  merely 
labours  to  raise  the  world  out  of  its  rude  barbarian  naked- 
ness, and  to  invest  it  with  the  gorgeous  clothing  of  thought, 
to  stamp  it  with  the  image  of  its  human  lord,— so  long 
Faith  has  great  power.  But  when  its  purpose  is  to  disen- 
thrall the  spiritual  affections  from  the  bondage  of  the  car- 
nal appetites,  or  to  give  reality  to  the  ideas  of  the  Reason, 
and  authority  to  the  voice  of  the  Conscience,  and  to  set  up 
Duty  in  its  rightful  sovereinty  over  mankind,  it  is  power- 
less,—  as  powerless  as  the  vital  spirit  in  a  plant  is  to 
unfold  a  cankered  blossom. 

Nor  is  it  less  impotent  to  pierce  through  that  thick  dark 
veil,  which  the  visible  universe  has  spread  before  the  face 
of  God,  ever  since  man  gave  himself  up  to  the  worship  of 
the  creature :  sooner  might  it  lift  off  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  lay  bare  the  seething  throes  of  the  elementary 
furnace  beneath.  Philosophy  may  indeed  evolve  a  certain 
idea  of  God :  but  her  God,  so  far  as  he  is  merely  hers,  has 
no  power  over  the  heart,  none  over  the  will.  He  is  made 
up  of  negations.  Therefore,  as  we  cannot  conceive  any 
action,  except  where  there  is  some  cognateness  between 
the  agent  and  that  which  is  acted  upon,  he  may  well  be 
placed,  as  he  was  by  the  Epicureans,  in  absolute  apathy  and 
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indifference  (cb).  It  is  only  for  the  living  God  that  the  soul 
can  thirst,  that  the  heart  and  flesh  cry  out.  Even  among 
the  heathens,  it  was  only  when  incarnate  in  the  attributes 
of  humanity,  that  the  divine  idea  exercised  any  sway  over 
their  lives.  At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be 
no  strong  Faith  in  Polytheism.  The  light,  which  is  to 
possess  such  a  genial  heat  as  to  make  the  earth  bring  forth 
her  fruits,  must  be  concentrated  in  the  sun,  not  split 
and  scattered  among  the  stars  (cc).  Besides  all  Poly- 
theism rests  on  a  ground  of  Pantheism,  which  is  the  specu- 
lative consummation  of  the  victory  of  the  world  over 
Faith  (cd).  Nor  can  there  be  a  strong  Faith  in  a  mytholo- 
gical rehgion,  in  a  form  of  religion  in  which  the  objects  of 
worship  are  manifestly  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of  what  is 
recorded  concerning  them,  if  not  for  their  very  existence, 
to  an  allegorizing  and  personifying  fancy  ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  slight  practical  influence  which  was  exercised  by 
the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece.  For  Faith  grows 
bloated  and  sickly,  when  it  has  to  feed  on  fictions :  it 
thrives  solely  on  truth.  Superstition  will  indeed  swallow 
fictions  voraciously  :  in  fact  this  is  its  essential  character, 
that  it  substitutes  fictions  for  the  truth.  But  Superstition 
is  slavish,  the  slave  of  the  world  and  of  the  senses,  and 
thus  the  antipode  and  antagonist  of  Faith ;  which  is  free 
from  the  bondage  of  the  world,  being  made  free  by  the 
truth.  Being  the  atoning  principle  in  the  mind,  it  is 
shaken  and  marred  when  the  faculties  jar  against  each  other : 
but  when  the  Imagination  is  allowed  free  play,  to  adorn  the 
objects  of  popular  worship,  it  will  infallibly  invent  much 
that  the  Reason  and  Conscience  will  reject.  Here  there- 
fore that  want  of  stability  will  betray  itself,  which  is 
ever   the    characteristic   of    the    doubleminded.       On    the 
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other  hand,  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  Himself  by 
outward  manifestations  of  His  power  and  guardian  care, 
and  to  declare  His  Will  outwardly  by  express  positive 
ordinances  on  the  stone  tables  of  the  Law,  although  this 
revelation  produced  admirable  examples  of  a  dauntless, 
unwavering  trust  in  God,  still  Faith,  as  we  saw  in  the  last 
Sermon,  even  where  it  was  strongest,  seldom  wrought  its 
rightful  effect  of  hallowing  the  life  and  conduct.  The 
declarations  of  God's  Will,  which  man  received  the  most 
readily,  were  those  which  best  admitted  of  being  brought 
into  alliance  with  his  proud  and  loveless  nature.  And  as 
the  revelation  itself  had  been  outward,  so  there  was  ever  a 
strong  tendency  under  it  to  rest  in  the  outward  act,  and  to 
regard  that  as  the  only  thing  needful  or  important.  Thus, 
while  the  carcase  of  Heathenism  was  rotting  under  the 
combined  action  of  scepticism  and  voluptuousness,  the 
glory  of  Judaism  had  departed,  and  the  law  was  ossified 
into  lifeless  formalities. 

Such  was  the  miserable  helplessness  of  Faith, — crawling 
like  a  worm  along  the  ground,  unable  to  lift  itself  up,  and 
already  bruised  and  maimed  by  the  tread  of  Sin,  which 
seemed  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  it, — when  God 
vouchsafed  to  manifest  all  the  riches  of  His  grace  to  man- 
kind in  Christ  Jesus.  Down  to  that  time  Faith  had 
seldom  been  successful,  except  when  employed  in  decora- 
ting and  emblazoning  the  chariot  of  the  Prince  of  this 
world,  or  when  sent  before  him  to  prepare  a  way  for  his 
conquests.  But  as  to  stopping  and  driving  back  his 
chariot,  —  a  child  might  as  well  stretch  out  its  hand  to 
drive  back  a  rushing  whirlwind.  Moreover,  as  the  de- 
parture of  the  spirit  is  ever  rapidly  followed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  body.    Faith,   having   wholly   lost  the  power 
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of  raising  man's  soul  to  anything  above  him,  was  also 
losing  its  power  as  the  uniting,  organizing  principle  of 
human  society.  What  then  was  the  way  which  God  took 
to  strengthen  Faith,  so  that  it  might  indeed  enable  man  to 
overcome  the  world  ?  Did  He  come  with  some  mighty 
outward  manifestation  of  His  omnipotence,  riding  upon  the 
cherubim,  and  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  Did 
He  lay  bare  the  skeleton  of  Nature,  to  shew  man  the  idol 
he  trusted  in,  shaking  the  earth,  and  shivering  its  cities, 
and  sweeping  the  sea  over  the  heads  of  the  mountains  ?  Or 
did  He  set  up  some  huge  monument,  some  centuple  pyra- 
mid, or  tower  in  which  Babel  would  have  been  a  petty 
chamber,  in  order  that  pilgrims  from  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  should  flock,  generation  after  generation,  to  behold 
and  be  convinced  by  this  demonstration  of  a  power  so 
greatly  surpassing  that  of  man  ;  as  we  may  imagine  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remoter  side  of  the  moon  must  needs  be 
perpetually  traveling  to  gaze  on  the  vast  orb  of  the  earth  ? 
Or  did  He  establish  a  kingdom,  which  should  cast  the  chains 
of  its  dominion  around  the  globe,  and  by  which  all  the 
empires  of  the  world  should  be  swallowed  up,  as  the  ser- 
pents that  sprang  from  the  rods  of  the  magicians  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  mightier  serpent  from  the  rod  of  Aaron  ? 
Yet  this  was  the  very  disease  of  the  world,  that  it  would  only 
perceive,  that  it  would  only  believe  in,  that  it  would  only 
trust  in,  that  it  would  only  worship  the  outward  and  visible. 
And  was  this  disease  to  be  cured  by  a  revelation,  the  glory 
of  which  would  itself  have  been  outward  and  visible  ?  He 
who  has  read  history  aright  knows  that  terrific  visitations 
and  desolating  calamities,  though  they  may  strengthen 
Faith  in  those  in  whom  it  is  already  strong,  only  foster  su- 
perstition where  Faith  is  weak,  and  render  unbelief  still 
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more  reckless  (ce).  They  who  will  not  believe  in  God,  as- 
cribe His  works  to  Beelzebub.  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  is  the 
cry  of  those,  who  merely  know  that  tomorrow  they  die.  Or, 
if  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  those  which  are  permanent 
and  changeless,  and  those  which  are  ever  varying,  —  the 
wonders  of  light  and  motion  and  order  and  life, —  did  not 
sufficiently  bespeak  a  living  Maker  and  Governor,  was  this 
to  be  done  by  any  dead  mass  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
the  effect  of  a  temporal  kingdom  would  have  been,  we  are 
taught  by  seeing  how  Faith  grew  faint  and  failed,  when 
the  Church  forgot  her  spiritual  destination,  and  attempted 
to  erect  a  universal  monarchy.  Should  one  lesson  be 
insufficient,  another  is  afforded  by  the  sensual  debasement 
which  has  everywhere  followed  the  sword  of  the  false  pro- 
phet of  Arabia.  Constant  experience  proves  that  no 
wonders  can  convince  those  whose  hearts  are  proof  against 
the  higher  spiritual  evidences  of  truth, — that  they  who  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  will  not  be  persuaded  though 
one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

How  then  did  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  manifest 
Himself  to  a  race  so  loth  to  beHeve  in  anything,  except 
what  appealed  to  their  senses  ?  How  did  He  call  man- 
kind from  the  slavery  of  sense  to  the  free  obedience  of 
Faith  ?  Again  the  Lord  came  not  in  the  strong  wind. 
The  Lord  came  not  in  the  earthquake.  The  Lord  came 
not  in  the  fire.  A  babe  was  born  in  a  stable  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  shepherds  were  called  to  look  thereon.  In  this 
manner  did  the  King  of  kings  bow  the  heavens  and 
come  down,  to  overcome  the  world.  This  was  the  pomp  of 
His  coming,  this  His  army,  this  His  retinue.  This  was 
His  first  lesson  to  all  such  as  were  to  believe  in  Him,  ad- 
monishing  them  how  they  were  to   overcome  the  world. 
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And  as  His  birth  was,  such  was  His  life.  Poor,  lowly, 
destitute,  forsaken,  reviled,  persecuted,  homeless,  di'iven 
from  place  to  place,  an  object  of  scorn  and  hatred,  mockt, 
scourged,  crucified,  an  outcast  from  the  world,  put  to  death 
by  the  world, — how  did  He  overcome  the  world  ?  By 
patience,  by  meekness,  by  longsufFering,  by  purity,  by 
holiness,  by  perseverance  in  welldoing,  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  world  could  do  to  hinder  and  deter  Him, — by  un- 
weariableness  in  all  the  offices  of  love  toward  His  enemies, 
no  less  than  His  friends.  Then  did  the  powers  of  hell 
tremble  on  their  seat,  amid  the  rolling  sea  of  everlasting 
darkness,  when  the  Spirit  of  God,  descending  upon  Him 
who  had  shewn  His  purpose  to  fulfill  all  righteousness,  de- 
clared Him  to  be  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom  the  Father 
was  well  pleased.  Then  were  the  gates  of  brass  broken, 
and  the  bars  of  iron  cut  in  sunder,  to  let  out  those  whom 
the  world  held  in  the  bondage  of  its  lusts  and  passions, 
when  the  voice  of  Him  who  was  hanging  on  the  Cross  was 
heard  beseeching  His  Father  to  forgive  His  murderers  ; 
for  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

Many,  brethren,  and  mighty  are  the  aids  whereby  the 
believer  in  Christ  is  assisted  and  encouraged  to  overcome 
the  world.  One  main  ground  of  the  weakness  of  Faith, 
we  have  seen,  had  always  been  our  inadequate  knowledge 
of  its  great  Object  (cf).  Without  Christ,  we  know  little  of 
God  in  His  true  relation  to  man ;  we  have  but  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  man,  especially  in  his  relation  to  God ; 
we  can  frame  no  conception  of  a  possibility  that  God  and 
man  should  be  at  one.  For  the  heroes  and  demigods  of 
the  heathens  always  had  their  full  share  in  the  evil  of 
man's  nature  ;  and  their  superiority  was  rather  physical 
than  moral.     But  Christ,  as  perfect  God,  shews  us  what 
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God  is  ;  as  perfect  Man,  shews  us  what  man  ought  to  be ; 
as  at  once  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man,  shews  us  how  God 
and  man  may  be  at  one.  Something  indeed  of  God  had 
been  made  manifest  from  the  beginning,  and  was  spread 
out  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  by  a  constant,  ineffaceable 
revelation,  which  day  told  to  day,  and  night  uttered  to 
night,  —  even  His  eternal  power  and  divinity,  His  power, 
and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  universe  (cg).  But  from  these  manifesta- 
tions, which  ought  to  have  been  plain  and  convincing  to  a 
being  endowed  with  a  reasonable  understanding,  man 
turned  away,  and  ascribed  the  power  and  the  beneficence 
to  the  created  things  themselves,  and  lookt  upon  them  as 
their  own  lords  and  rulers,  yea,  and  as  his  also,  as  the 
lords  and  rulers  of  his  heart  and  soul :  and  so  he  said, 
There  are  gods  many,  and  lords  many.  Even  in  the  mani- 
festation of  Himself  made  on  mount  Sinai,  in  the  Law^, 
God  only  permitted  Moses  to  behold  the  back  parts  of  His 
eternal  Will.  He  still  did  not  let  His  face  be  seen.  The 
spirit  was  indeed  latent  in  the  Law  ;  but  the  Law  was 
outward,  as  every  positive  law  must  be.  The  perfect 
manifestation  was  reserved  for  the  time  when  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  w'as  to  dwell  bodily  on  earth  in  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  the  time  when  the  Word,  which  was 
God  from  the  beginning,  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst 
us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  of  the  Only-be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  This  then 
is  one  great  victory,  whereby  he  who  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God,  overcomes  the  world.  He  sees  God, 
whom  the  world  would  liide  from  him ;  and  the  phantoms 
and  spectres  of  the  world  vanish  before  the  light  of  the 
Eternal  Father. 
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So  again  from  Christ's  allperfect  example, —  from  His 
purity,  from  His  holiness,  from  His  patience,  from  His 
meekness,  from  His  gentleness,  from  His  unswerving  reso- 
lution not  to  resist  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil  by  good,  from 
His  unceasing  diligence  in  doing  His  heavenly  Father's 
will,  from  His  unremitting  activity  in  every  ministration  of 
love  to  the  whole  race  whose  nature  He  had  taken  upon 
Himself,  even  to  the  most  unworthy,  even  to  His  bitterest 
enemies, — from  this  glorious  pattern  of  that  Love  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  vaunteth  not  itself,  seek- 
eth  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil, 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things,  and  never  faileth, — from  this  great 
Exemplar  of  what  man  ought  to  be,  we  may  learn  through 
Faith,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  shewing  us  the 
things  of  Christ,  to  gain  a  \'ictory  over  the  world,  and  over 
our  own  carnal  hearts,  the  worst,  and  to  us  far  the  deadliest 
and  most  unconquerable  part  of  the  woi'ld.  Fain  would 
they  beguile  us  into  believing  that  we  may  be  content  to 
be,  nay,  that  we  ought  to  be,  something  very  different  from 
this.  They  would  beguile  us  into  believing  that,  as  we 
have  fleshly  appetites,  we  may  indulge  those  fleshly  appe- 
tites :  and  here  as  ever  the  serpent  understanding  is  ready 
with  its  sophistries,  to  persuade  us  that  the  only  restraint 
we  need  impose  on  ourselves,  is  that  markt  out  by 
nature,  when  it  made  excess  injurious.  They  would  be^ 
guile  us  into  believing  that  our  own  gratification,  our  own 
exaltation,  our  own  glory,  the  taking  care  of  ourselves, 
the  raising  ourselves  to  eminence,  are  rightly  the  main 
business  and  purpose  of  our  lives.  They  would  beguile  us 
into  believing  that  we  are  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
image  of  honour  and  dignity  which  the  world  has  set  up  ; 
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that,  if  we  are  reviled,  we  are  to  revile  again ;  that,  if  we 
are  smitten,  we  are  to  smite  again,  blow  for  blow,  and 
wound  for  wound,  taking  care  that  our  retaliation  be  at 
least  not  lighter  than  the  oiFense.  They  would  lead  us  to 
interpret  St  Paul's  exhortation,  not  according  to  the  life- 
giving  spirit,  but  according  to  the  killing  letter,  ^ — to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  our  enemy's  head,  not  for  the  sake  of  melt- 
ing his  wrath  and  kindling  his  love,  but  of  consuming  him. 
They  would  make  us  strive  to  overcome  evil  by  evil,  in 
doing  which,  as  the  Apostle's  words  warn  us,  we  should 
ourselves  be  overcome  by  evil :  whereas,  whenever  we  strive 
to  overcome  evil  with  good,  we  are  performing  our  part  in 
that  great  work  of  Faith,  which  is  to  overcome  all  the  evil 
in  the  world. 

The  features  of  this  picture,  when  seen  by  the  all-reveal- 
ing light  of  Christianity,  do  indeed  look  hideous  and  re- 
volting. Yet  they  are  not  taken  from  the  worst  side  of 
human  nature,  from  that  which  is  acknowledgedly  and 
wilfully  sinful.  They  are  representations  of  that  which 
the  natural  man  does  not  condemn,  but  rather  approves, — 
of  that  which  custom  and  the  opinion  of  the  world  have 
generally  sanctioned,  —  of  that  which  persons  usurping  the 
name  of  philosophers  have  pronounced  to  be  right  and 
fitting.  And  though  man,  without  the  light  of  Christianity, 
may  attain  to  a  much  purer  and  nobler  conception  of  duty, 
he  will  hardly  perceive,  without  that  light,  how  the  vulgar 
notions  just  mentioned  are  not  merely  at  variance  with,  but 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  how  the  fundamental 
principle,  to  which  everything  is  referred,  and  by  which 
everything  is  estimated  in  them,  is  in  fact  the  one  main 
principle  and  source  of  evil  in  the  world.  Now  what  must 
ensue    from    our  beholding    our   nature,    not   merely    its 
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outward  form  and  seemly  countenance,  but  the  inmost 
network  of  its  nerves  and  muscles,  its  impulses  and  mo- 
tives, as  reflected  to  us  in  the  spotless  mirror  of  the 
perfect  man  Christ  Jesus  ?  what  but  a  conviction  of  the 
utter  corruption  and  depravity  of  our  nature,  of  our  total 
estrangement  from  all  holiness  and  godliness, — of  a  cor- 
ruption not  confined  to  our  outward  actions,  not  to  be  era- 
dicated or  healed  by  any  amendment  of  conduct,  but 
spreading  through  every  pore  of  the  heart,  and  poisoning 
the  very  lifeblood  of  the  will,  of  which  self-pleasing, 
self-indulgence,  self-exaltation,  self-idolatry,  under  one 
form  or  other,  are  the  main  actuating  spring  and  mo- 
tive (ch)  ?  In  the  perfect  God,  Christ  Jesus,  we  see  what 
God  is.  In  the  perfect  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  we  see  what 
man  ought  to  be.  In  the  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man, 
Christ  Jesus,  we  see  how  the  hohness  of  God  may  be  in  en- 
tire union  and  unity  with  the  godliness  of  man.  In  Him 
we  see  how  the  world  may  indeed  be  overcome,  how 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  may  descend  upon  earth,  and  how 
the  throne  of  God  may  be  establisht  within  it.  But  when 
we  look  at  ourselves,  what  do  we  see  ?  except  how  we 
have  been  overcome  by  the  world,  overcome  by  it  in 
all  manner  of  ways, — overcome  by  its  charms,  overcome 
by  its  bribes,  overcome  by  its  lusts,  overcome  by  its  dark- 
ness, overcome  by  its  glare,  overcome  by  its  flattery,  over- 
come by  its  scorn,  overcome  by  its  terrours, — how  we  have 
been  fettered  and  manacled  and  bound  to  its  car, — nay, 
how  we  have  rusht  forward  of  our  own  accord,  and  cast 
ourselves  under  its  thundering  wheels,  and  have  bid  them 
roll  over  our  souls,  and  have  even  deemed  we  were  re- 
joicing, when  writhing  beneath  them.  Thus  on  being 
taught    to    discern    the   true   relation   between   man   and 
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the  world,  do  we  discover  that  we  have  been  shamefully 
overcome  by  it.  And  how  and  why  have  we  been  thus 
overcome  ?  Throuo^h  our  want  of  Faith :  through  our 
want  of  Faith  in  that  which  is  invisible,  and  our  giving  up 
our  hearts  to  visible  things  :  through  our  want  of  Faith  in 
the  future,  and  our  prostration  before  the  present :  through 
our  want  of  Faith  in  reason,  in  conscience,  in  hope,  in  love, 
and  our  persuasion  that  material,  palpable,  sensual  plea- 
sures,— pleasures  that  we  can  see  with  our  eyes,  and  grasp 
with  our  hands,  and  taste  with  our  palates, — pleasures  that 
pamper  our  carnal  hearts,  and  flatter  our  selfwill,  and  mag- 
nify us  in  our  own  estimation, — are  the  only  true  realities. 
And  as  it  is  through  our  want  of  Faith,  that  we  have  been 
overcome  by  the  world,  so  through  Faith  alone  can  we  rise 
out  of  this  disastrous  defeat,  and  overcome  that  whereby 
we  have  hitherto  been  overcome  ;  through  Faith  in  Him 
who  is  invisible, —  through  Faith  in  that  heavenly  peace 
and  joy  which  await  all  such  as  endeavour  through  Faith  to 
attain  to  them,  —  through  Faith  in  Reason  and  its  laws, — 
through  Faith  in  Conscience,  as  the  voice  of  God, — 
through  Faith  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  —  through  Faith, 
as  the  ground  of  that  Love,  which,  after  the  example 
of  Christ,  will  also  believe  all  things,  and  hope  all  things, 
and  endure  all  things,  and  never  fail.  This  Faith  God  has 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  strengthen,  by  manifesting  that 
grace,  which  before  had  been  hidden,  in  the  person  of  His 
Onlybegotten  Son,  and  by  shewing  us  in  Him  how  man 
ought  to  live,  in  order  to  feel  the  atoning  power  of 
Faith,  in  order  to  find  peace  in  himself,  and  favour  with 
God. 

But  here  the  world,  as  it  had  hitherto  drawn  us  away 
from  God  by  its  deceitful  lures,  now  tries  to  scare  us  from 
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Him.  It  lifts  up  its  voice  within  us,  and  cries,  In  vain 
dost  thou  behold  the  holiness  and  lovinghindness  of  God.  In 
vain  dost  thou  perceive  what  a  nohle  being  thou  thy  self  oughtest 
to  be,  thou  whom  God  made  a  little  loiver  than  the  angels,  and 
whom  He  crowned  with  glory  and  worship.  Hadst  thou  kept 
thy  first  estate,  then  indeed  this  sight  would  have  been  a  pure 
joy  to  thee.  I  myself  rejoiced  and  ivas  glad,  when  God  first 
sent  me  forth  on  my  course  through  the  heavens,  when  the 
morningstars  sang  the  hymn  of  the  creation,  and  all  the  so7is  of 
God  shouted  for  joy .  But  when  thou  by  thy  sin  madest  me  a 
partaker  in  thy  curse,  then  was  I  turned  away  from  God ; 
then  I  hid,  tvhat  before  I  manifested ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  I  have  made  thee  my  slave,  who  wert  placed  upon  me  to 
be  my  master.  I  have  toorn  thee  out  in  beautifying  and  en- 
riching my  face.  I  have  forced  thee  to  give  up  thy  heart 
and  soul,  and  all  thy  heavenly  hopes  and  aspirations,  for 
such  poor  scantlings  of  wages  as  I  might  deign  to  dole  out  to 
thee.  But  though  I  treat  thee  thus,  thou  canst  not  escape 
from  me.  Thou  art  bound  to  me  by  thy  weakness,  through 
which  thou  canst  not  lift  thyself  above  me.  Thou  art 
bound  to  me  by  thy  j^assions  and  ajipetites,  tvhich  have  over- 
run thy  soul,  and  which  sprout  up  so  thickly  within  thee, 
that  thou  canst  never  root  them  out,  and  clear  thyself 
from  them.  Above  all,  thou  art  bound  to  7ne  by  thy  sins, 
which  have  made  thee  an  outcast  from  God,  which  render 
thee  an  abomination  in  His  sight,  and  not  one  of  ivhich  thou 
canst  ever  wipe  out.  Vex  not  thyself  therefore  tvith  thoughts 
about  heavenly  things,  which  cayi  never  profit  thee,  which 
can  only  deepen  thy  anguish  by  the  vision  of  what  thou  hast 
lost,  of  the  love  thou  hast  outraged  and  forfeited.  Abide 
contentedly  ivith  me,  feeding  on  the  husks  of  those  pleasures 
wherewith    I  won    thy   soul,    until   I  gather   thee    to    thy 
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fathers,  and  swallow  thee  up.     Eat,  drink ;  for  tomorrow 
thou  shall  die. 

This  struggle  between  the  feelmg  of  sinfulness,  of  help- 
lessness, and  of  condemnation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
desire  awakened  on  the  other  hand  to  fulfill  the  demands 
of  duty,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  humanity,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  —  the  same 
struggle,  of  which  St  Paul  gives  so  awful  a  representation 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, — is 
what  oppresses  a  man,  and  almost  crushes  him,  when  his 
eyes  are  opened  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  Godhead,  and  of 
the  perfect  Manhood  in  Christ,  and  turn,  with  the  light 
derived  from  thence,  to  look  into  the  abyss  of  sin  within 
him.  The  representation  given  by  St  Paul  is  indeed  that 
of  a  man  under  the  Law,  whereby  we  have  the  knowledge 
of  sin :  but  it  implies  the  far  deeper  consciousness  in- 
spired by  the  Gospel,  whereby  sin  has  become  yet  more 
exceeding  sinful.  It  represents  the  condition  of  a  man 
who  has  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  without  any  feeling  of  its 
comfort.  Many  are  the  forms  which  this  struggle  takes, 
many  the  sophisms  wherewith  the  enemy  would  deceive  us, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  heart  on  which  his  assault 
is  to  be  made.  But  no  one  has  ever  attained  to  a  deep, 
living,  personal  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  a  deep,  living,  per- 
sonal conviction  of  the  blessing  of  being  reconciled  to  God, 
without  passing  in  one  way  or  other  through  this  firy 
baptism,  and  being  brought  to  acknowledge  his  natural 
estrangement  from  God ;  although  to  many  this  crisis  may 
be  greatly  tempered  by  the  effect  of  God's  grace,  working 
gradually,  and  without  any  violent  check,  on  their  souls. 
Many  may  never  have  departed  so  far  from  Christ,  as  to 
feel  any  strong  revulsion  when  they  give  themselves  up  to 
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Him  altogether.  Very  many  however  are  there,  who,  as 
in  the  Eastern  tale,  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  an  apt 
image,  which  has  been  applied  somewhat  similarly  by  a 
German  poet, — find  all  the  nails  and  bars  and  holdfasts  of 
the  vessel,  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  sailing  securely 
along,  all  the  maxims  and  rules  of  their  former  experience, 
all  their  aims  and  purposes  and  desires,  start  suddenly  out 
of  their  places,  as  they  approach  the  magnetic  mountain, — 
and  who,  though  they  reach  it,  do  so  only  after  battling 
nakedly  against  the  waves,  with  peril  of  their  lives.  Now 
in  this  last  dread  conflict  which  we  have  to  go  through, 
before  the  world  will  loosen  its  hold  on  our  souls,  there  is 
no  help  for  us,  there  is  no  strength  for  us,  except  in 
Faith.  The  more  we  strive  after  purity,  the  more  we  be- 
come conscious  of  our  impurity.  The  more  earnest  our 
efforts  grow,  the  more  hopeless  must  they  be,  unless  they 
are  supported  by  Faith, —  by  Faith  in  the  perfect  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  and  in  His  gracious  purpose  to  bestow  that 
righteousness  on  all  such  as  believe  in  Him.  This  is  the 
consolation  which  gleams  upon  St  Paul,  after  liis  wander- 
ing through  that  dark  labyrinth  where  the  vision  of  Right 
and  Duty  seemed  only  to  repell  man.  This  is  his  comfort, 
after  that  exclamation  of  despairing  anguish,  sent  up 
from  the  very  heart  of  mankind,  —  0  wretched  man  that  I 
am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  On 
earth  there  is  no  deliverance  :  in  man  there  is  no  help. 
But  there  is  a  deliverance ;  and  for  this  he  thanks  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  For  there  is  no  condem- 
nation to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  walking  not  after 
the  flesh,  but,  by  Faith,  after  the  spirit. 

This  is  the  great,  decisive  work  of  Faith,  in  our  spiritual 
life.     When  our  sense  of  our  own   utter   helplessness  is 
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thoroughly  awakened,  when  we  are  bowed  down  by  fear 
and  shame,  by  a  feeling  of  reprobateness  and  condemna- 
tion, then  Faith  beholds  the  gracious  love  of  God  offering 
us  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
His  Son, — offering  to  clothe  us  wdth  that  righteousness, 
that  we  too  may  be  righteous  as  He  was,  if  we  will  but 
strive  to  tear  off  that  clinging  robe  of  sin,  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  girding  fold  after  fold  around  our  souls,  and 
will  endeavour  to  put  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Faith 
beholds  this,  and  embraces  the  offer  thankfully,  joyfully, 
with  prayer  and  praise,  casting  away  all  selfreliance,  all 
trust  in  human  works,  trusting  solely,  living  wholly,  in  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  soul  feels  that  it  has 
no  longer  any  need  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  to  shine  on 
it :  for  the  glory  of  God  lightens  it ;  and  the  Lamb  is  its 
light.  Thus,  in  this  most  terrible  of  all  the  struggles  that 
man  has  to  go  through,  Faith,  and  Faith  alone,  enables 
him  to  overcome  the  world. 

After  this  critical  victory  has  been  gained,  the  rest  of 
our  warfare,  though  our  life  on  earth  must  still  ever  be 
a  warfare,  is  comparatively  easy.  We  must  still  indeed 
live  by  Faith :  we  must  stand  by  Faith :  we  must  hold  up 
the  shield  of  Faith  against  the  firy  darts  of  sin.  Faith, 
which  in  man's  earthly  life  we  were  led  to  regard  as  the 
sword  wherewith  he  is  to  conquer,  in  his  spiritual  life,  as 
the  Apostle  teaches  us,  is  rather  his  shield.  For  in  oiu- 
spiritual  life  our  main  business  is  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
to  guard  ourselves  from  e^^l  by  Faith,  so  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  may  work  freely  in  us,  and  that  we  may  not  be 
hindered  in  fulfilling  God's  piu'pose  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  They  however  who  fight  against  evil  after  such  a 
conflict,  fight  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  already  been 
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conquerors,  with  the  feeling  that  God  is  for  them,  that 
Clu'ist  has  justified  them.  Who,  they  are  enabled  to  say, 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  the  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  Neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  priiicipalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  highth,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  ivhich  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world?  Even  he  who 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church  the  very  act  of  believing  this  implied  a  great 
victory  over  the  world.  It  implied  a  victory  over  the  car- 
nal understanding,  and  over  the  carnal  heart.  It  implied 
that  he  who  so  believed  was  not  ashamed  of  that  Cross, 
which  was  a  stumblingblock  to  the  Jew,  and  foolishness  to 
the  Greek.  It  imphed  that  he  had  discerned  the  mystery 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  he  had  lookt  through  the 
mask  of  the  world,  and  seen  the  eternal  realities  behind  it. 
And  as  the  profession  of  such  a  belief  was  encompast  by 
danger  and  scandal, — as  it  compelled  men  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  habit,  and  often  those  of  family  and  friendship 
and  companionship, — as  it  always  required  a  sacrifice  of 
inveterate  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  mostly  of  worldly 
advantages,  and  not  seldom  of  the  strongest  affections, — 
the  very  profession,  thus  proving  the  sincerity  of  the  belief, 
was  so  far  a  victory  over  the  world.  At  present  on  the 
other  hand  such  a  profession,  unless  followed  up  by  earnest 
consistency  of  conduct, — unless  we  really  take  up  that 
Cross,  which  was  stampt  on  our  forehead  in  our  infancy, — 
is  attended  by  no  danger  or  shame  or  difficulty,  is  in  most 
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cases  the  natural  result  of  outward  circumstances,  and  so 
of  itself  can  afford  no  proof  that  the  belief  profest  is  truly 
rooted  in  the  heart.  A  shght  movement  against  the 
stream  indicates  some  sort  of  energy:  with  the  stream 
even  things  without  life  float  along.  But  are  there 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  behef  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  which  still  render  such  a  behef  a  victory  over  the 
world  ?  Surely,  if  of  old  the  fetters  of  Habit  and  Custom 
withheld  men  from  behoving  in  Clu'ist,  so  do  they  now. 
For  Custom  does  not  merely  resist  what  is  opposed  to  it, 
but  imdermines  what  rests  upon  it.  Great  as  is  the  power 
of  Habit,  its  power  is  that  of  making  us  act  mechanically, 
rather  than  with  a  hvely  consciousness  of  what  we  are 
doing.  Thus  it  is  the  direct  antagonist  to  Faith.  Every 
one  must  have  experienced  how  the  strongest  impressions 
lose  their  force  after  a  while,  unless  they  are  met  by  some 
responsive  activity,  by  means  of  which  an  inward  principle 
may  be  substituted  for  the  decay  of  the  outward  stimulant ; 
unless  the  spiritual  man  be  constantly  alert  to  keep  off 
the  drowsiness  which  creeps  over  the  natural  man,  no 
less  when  basking  in  the  sun,  than  when  chilled  by  the 
frost.  This  is  a  part  of  our  slavery  to  the  world.  The 
soil  is  soon  worn  out  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  crops ; 
and  hardly  anything  is  more  difficult  than  to  reinfuse  life 
into  words  and  notions,  which  have  long  lain  dead  on  the 
surface  of  our  souls  (ci). 

Still  too,  as  of  yore,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  Reconciliation  of 
man  to  God  by  the  self-abasement  of  the  Eternal  Word,  is 
foolishness  to  the  Greek.  These  truths  are  foolishness  to 
those  who  worship  the  formal  laws  of  the  Understanding, 
and  who  are  held  in  bondage  thereby,  so  as  to  deny  the 
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very  possibility  of  that,  which,  standing  above  those  laws, 
seems  to  trample  upon  them.  They  are  foolishness  to 
those  who  hold  that  there  can  be  no  truth,  except  what 
can  be  ground  or  spun  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
senses.  They  are  foolishness  to  those  whose  hearts  and 
consciences  do  not  in  some  measure  bear  wdtness  to  them, 
to  those  who,  feeling  no  need  of  them,  cannot  recognise 
their  necessity.  As  in  all  knowledge  we  must  believe, 
before  we  can  understand,  so  must  it  be  most  especially  in 
that  knowledge,  the  very  first  germs  and  rudiments  of 
which  lie  altogether  in  Faith.  And  as  it  is  solely  by  a 
diKgent  and  faithful  study  of  the  revelations  of  the  natural 
world,  that  we  can  discover  the  Laws  of  Nature,  so  is  a 
like  diligent  and  believing  study  of  the  revelations  of 
the  spiritual  world  the  only  means  whereby  any  truths 
pertaining  to  it  can  be  discerned. 

Moreover  the  palaces  and  theatres  erected  by  human 
knowledge  have  become  so  vast  and  gorgeous,  that  we  in 
our  days  may  perhaps  have  stronger  temptations  to  abide 
contentedly  therein,  instead  of  going  forth  to  build  and  to 
people  the  house  of  God.  While  the  universe  has  been 
continually  expanding  before  the  advances  of  Science, 
men  have  been  apt  to  fancy  that  it  had  outgrown  God, 
because  it  had  outgrown  their  conception  of  Him.  When 
they  have  discovered  some  new  province  of  His  empire,  as 
no  place  was  markt  out  for  it  in  their  previous  system 
of  things,  they  have  thought  it  must  belong  to  some 
unknown  God ;  whereupon  some  have  anticipated  in  reck- 
less indifference,  others  in  faithless  dismay,  that  this  un- 
known God  must  dethrone  the  God  they  had  hitherto  wor- 
shipt  (cj).  In  wandering  and  wondering  over  the  immen- 
sity of  the  circumference,  we  have  often  forgotten  that  it 
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must  have  a  centre :  and  the  Creation  has  still  concealed 
the  Creator,  all  the  more  because  man  deemed  that  he  saw 
an  image  of  himself  in  it,  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  the 
reflexion  of  his  own  mind,  and  did  not  recollect  of  what 
mind  liis  was  the  image,  did  not  perceive  how  this  very 
spectacle,  which  so  dazzled  and  delighted  him,  bore  testi- 
mony to  its  being  so  (ck).  Yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  modern  Europe  in  Science,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Indeed  physical 
science,  as  has  been  justly  remarkt,  has  been  almost  con- 
fined to  Christendom  (cl).  For  this  there  are  many 
grounds.  Christianity  has  given  man  an  assurance  of  the 
unity  and  intelKgent  purpose  pervadmg  all  the  operations  of 
Nature,  an  assurance  which  accompanies  him  as  an  unseen 
friend  and  guide  in  all  his  speculations.  It  delivers  him 
from  the  bondage  of  Nature,  from  the  thraldom  both  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  fancy,  and  has  thus  elevated  him  above 
Materialism,  into  which  he  would  soon  fall  headlong,  were 
he  to  lose  its  sustaining  power.  It  enables  him  likewise  to 
feel  something  like  a  fraternal  sympathy  and  communion 
with  Nature,  a  reverence  for  the  work  of  the  Allwise 
and  Benevolent  Author  of  his  own  being,  a  reverence 
equally  removed  from  voluptuous  idolatry  and  from  super- 
stitious fear.  We  know  that  all  the  gifts  of  the  Natural 
World  are  the  gifts  of  God,  that  the  beauty  of  the  Natural 
World  is  the  visible  expression  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Natural  World  are  His  laws,  and, 
as  proceeding  from  Him,  universal  and  unchangeable,  until 
He  shall  will  to  change  them.  We  have  a  feeling  too  that 
the  Natural  World  is  in  some  measure  a  sharer  in  our  Fall, 
and  that  it  is  waiting  for  the  time  when,  along  with  its 
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lord,  it  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
(cm).  To  the  influence,  often  perhaps  the  latent  influence, 
of  these  thoughts  and  feeKngs,  do  we  owe  that  deeper,  more 
spiritual  love  of  Nature,  which  distinguishes  Christian 
poetry  and  art.  In  Science  likewise  it  is  the  Truth  that  has 
made  us  free ;  and  the  benefits  of  this  freedom  have  been 
extended  in  some  measure  even  to  such  as  have  rejected 
the  truth  whereby  it  had  been  obtained.  For,  hke  all 
God's  gifts,  this  too  has  not  always  been  rightly  used  and 
duly  acknowledged.  Though  Christian  Wisdwn  is  the 
great  parent  of  Natural  Science,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  all  men  of  science  must  have  been  Christians.  Here 
ag-ain  the  weakness  of  man's  Faith,  his  proneness  to 
idolatry  has  shewn  itself.  He  has  evermore  given  up  his 
heart  and  soul  to  that  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  mind. 
He  has  fallen  down  and  worshipt  the  laws,"  which  he  him- 
self had  found  out.  Yet,  as  it  is  through  the  operation  of 
Christianity  that  even  they  who  reject  it  have  been 
enabled  to  attain  to  whatever  eminence  they  may  have 
reacht  in  science,  so  does  the  unseen,  unfelt  influence 
of  Christianity  preserve  them  from  gross  Materialism. 
Indeed  manifold  symptoms  have  shewn  themselves  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  in  the  more  intelligent  nations  of 
Europe,  betokening  how  easily  and  inevitably,  if  we  were  to 
abandon  our  Faith  in  Christ,  all  that  is  good  and  whole- 
some and  precious  in  the  present  condition  of  society 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  desolating  licentiousness  of  a 
Pantheistic  Atheism  (cn). 

Thus  even  in  the  progress  of  Science  we  find  evidence 
that  Christian  Faith  is  the  victory  which  overcomes  the 
world,  and  that  without  this  Faith  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
heart  of  man  would  have  been  wholly  overcome  by  the 
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world.  In  like  manner,  if  we  cast  our  thoughts  over  that 
vast  mass  of  events  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  history 
of  mankind,  we  may  perceive  that  Christianity  alone  has 
brought  anything  like  order  and  unity  into  that  mass, 
that  it  gives  a  meaning  and  purpose  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  mere  chaos,  that  through  it  alone  can  we  under- 
stand even  what  the  heathens  were  unconsciously  and  blindly 
striving  after  (co).  In  a  former  Sermon,  when  consider- 
ing the  power  of  Faith  as  exemplified  in  man's  natural  life, 
we  found. that  Faith  is  the  main  spring  of  everything  done 
by  man  according  to  his  humanity, — that  it  is  the  ground 
of  all  social  union, — that  by  it  his  affections  are  elevated 
into  duties, — and  that  through  it  his  duties  acquire  a 
living  power  over  his  soul.  In  that  discussion  it  was 
assumed,  with  reference  to  our  immediate  purpose,  that  the 
objects  of  Faith  are  ideas  or  ideals ;  such  being  the  highest 
objects  of  contemplation  attainable  by  man,  independently 
of  Revelation.  And  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
deplorable  inefficacy  of  Faith  was  owing  in  no  slight 
measure  to  the  insufficiency  of  those  ideas  or  ideals.  They 
are  too  vague  and  indistinct.  They  require  too  arduous 
an  exercise  of  thought  in  him  who  is  to  bring  them 
clearly  before  his  mind.  Hence  by  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind they  are  indiscernible,  except  through  a  faint  tradi- 
tion :  and  the  few  whose  minds  are  capable  of  such  specu- 
lations, and  who  devote  themselves  thereto,  are  apt  to 
forget  that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  between  the 
world  of  thought  and  that  of  action.  In  a  word,  the  great 
want  is  that  of  living  objective  reality.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  ideas  and  ideals  are  mere  fictions  of  the 
mind,  that  the  only  thing  feasible,  and  therefore  to  be 
aimed  at,  is  to  approximate  to  them,  and  that  at  best  no 
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reality  can  resemble  them  more  nearly  than  a  globe  re- 
sembles a  star.  But  in  Christianity  all  these  ideas  are 
realized,  and  are  set  before  us,  and  brought  home  to  our 
hearts,  in  forms  far  more  glorious  and  perfect  than  it  had 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  Thus 
here  again  we  find  that  Christianity  does  not  destroy  man's 
nature,  but  fulfill  it. 

For  instance,  the  idea  of  a  father  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  sacred,  one  of  the  most  powerful  over  the  spirits 
of  men.  Among  all  nations  has  it  been  so.  It  is  graven 
on  our  hearts  in  our  infancy.  Numberless  acts  of  love,  the 
daily  support  and  nurture  of  our  life,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
habit,  custom,  authority,  law,  deepen  and  brighten  the 
impression  year  after  year.  Yet  how  far  is  any  living 
reality  from  answering  to  it !  How  often  do  the  shows  of 
the  world  jar  against  it,  and  almost  seem  to  mock  at  it ! 
That  this  has  been  deeply  felt,  we  see  in  poetry,  which 
gives  utterance  to  the  universal  feelings  of  mankind,  and  in 
all  forms  of  wliich  the  representation  of  children  strugglino- 
against  the  will  of  their  parents  has  been  a  favorite  theme, 
the  more  so  on  account  of  the  moral  conflict  which  such  a 
struggle  involves  (cp).  Nay,  our  Lord  Himself  declares  that 
He  was  come  to  set  the  son  against  the  father.  With  what 
new  power  therefore,  and  glory,  and  sanctity,  was  the  name 
invested,  when  we  were  commanded  to  address  God  Him- 
self as  Our  Father !  when  He  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son 
into  our  hearts,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father/  In  like 
manner  how  was  the  filial  relation  hallowed,  when  we 
were  taught  to  discern  a  mysterious  analogy  to  it  in  God 
Himself!  when  in  Him  we  beheld  a  Father,  in  Him  an 
Eternal  Son !  And  how  are  the  duties  of  this  relation 
enforced  upon  us,  when  we  are  told  that  the  Eternal  Son 
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Himself  learnt  obedience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered  (cr), 
— yea,  that,  when  He  was  fulfilling  all  righteousness  upon 
earth,  He  was  subject  to  His  earthly  parents !  Again, 
what  a  swarm  of  passions,  starting  out  of  every  foul  corner 
of  the  heart,  have  in  all  ages  disfigured  and  distorted  and 
debased  the  conjugal  relation !  How,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  relation  glorified  and  sanctified,  when  we  are  ex- 
horted to  regard  it  as  an  image  and  hkeness  of  that  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Church !  when  we  are  thus  taught  to 
discern  that  the  essence  and  consummation  of  love  is  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  its  object  (cs)  ;  and  thus  like- 
wise 9,re  enabled  to  see  what  true  devotion  is,  in  her  who  is 
nothing  except  in  her  union  with  her  Lord,  and  whose 
highest  aim  is  to  receive  His  image  into  her  heart.  Great 
and  noble  too  as  is  the  feeling  of  Patriotism,  great  and 
noble  as  is  the  idea  of  Country,  the  taint  of  earth  still 
cleaves  to  it.  In  whatever  form  of  government  that  idea 
may  be  embodied,  there  is  often  a  struggle  between  con- 
flicting principles,  between  Law  and  Right.  We  have  to 
do,  and  even  to  love,  what  we  camiot  approve.  And  as 
a  strong  light  will  be  bordered  by  a  dark  shadow,  so, 
where  there  is  such  a  host  of  contending  interests  and 
passions,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country  is  mostly  a  jealous 
enemy  of  her  neighbours.  But  in  that  holy  community 
which  Christ  establisht,  all  exclusive,  invidious  feehng  was 
to  pass  away.  In  His  Church  there  was  to  be  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian  ;  but  all  were  to  be 
gathered  together  in  Him,  as  members  of  His  body,  and 
every  one  members  one  of  another. 

It  will  not  be  requisite  for  me  to  pursue  this  train  of 
thought  through  the  various  branches  of  Duty,  for  the  sake 
of  shewing  how  every  duty  was  exemplified  by  our  Lord  in 
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its  highest  excellence.  Such  contemplations  must  be  fami- 
liar to  you  all.  They  are  for  ever  brought  before  you  in  one 
shape  or  other;  it  being  one  of  the  chief  arguments  of 
Christian  preaching  to  shew  how  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  noble,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  arc 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, — all  these  things 
were  realized  in  the  life  of  Christ,  for  the  building  up  of 
the  creature  into  the  perfect  Image  of  God.  In  Him  alone 
we  see  how  the  manifold  rays  of  Duty  are  one  in  the  pure 
light  of  Love,  their  diversity  arising  from  the  difference  of 
the  objects  on  which  that  Love  shines.  In  Him  we  see 
how  Love  is  infinite  Fulness,  so  that  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  record  of  its  manifestations. 

One  exception  indeed  may  be  urged,  with  reference  to 
that  very  virtue  which  we  have  been  considering  through 
the  course  of  these  Sermons.  Our  Lord,  it  may  be  said, 
has  not  set  us  an  example  of  Faith.  This  however  is  only 
true,  so  far  as  a  state  of  imperfection  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  Faith,  only  so  far  as  Faith  is  essentially  incom- 
patible with  that  divine  intuition  which  belonged  to  Christ 
as  God.  So  far  as  Christ  was  a  man,  His  whole  life  was  a 
life  of  Faith.  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  alone  lived,  as 
every  child  of  man  ought  to  live,  wholly  by  Faith,  by  Faith 
in  God,  shewing  forth  the  inexliaustible  riches  of  His  Faith 
toward  His  human  brethren,  coming  to  them  again  and 
again  with  every  demonstration  of  power  and  love,  if  so  be 
He  might  awaken  the  better  spirit  which  was  slumbering  in 
them  opprest  by  the  weight  of  sin,  and  might  rouse  them 
out  of  the  sleep  of  death,  —  undeterred  by  the  ghastly  ap- 
paritions of  evil,  which  met  Him  whithersoever  He  turned 
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His  eyes, —  persevering  unto  the  end  for  the  joy  set  before 
Him  of  gathering  His  redeemed  from  all  the  quarters  of  the 
world  (ct).  That  which  He  did  through  divine  intuition, 
we  can  only  do  through  Faith.  In  Him,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  Faith,  we  have  not  only  the  ground  for  a 
full,  lively,  undoubting  Faith  in  God,  but  also  the  strongest 
motive  and  encouragement  for  an  active  Faith  in  our  breth- 
ren. As  no  aspect  of  evil  could  daunt  Him  or  make  Him 
despond,  none  should  daunt  or  dismay  His  servants.  As  He 
brought  life  out  of  death,  so  should  they  persevere,  trust- 
ing that  in  His  strength  they  may  even  do  likewise.  And 
whereas  he  who  looks  on  the  doings  of  mankind  with  a 
worldly  eye,  if  his  eye  be  keen  enough  to  pierce  through 
the  fair  coating  spread  over  the  surface  of  life,  is  apt  to 
feel  bitter  scorn  and  disgust  at  his  fellowcreatures,  he  who 
looks  at  them  with  the  higher  wisdom  of  Faith  in  the  Son 
of  God,  will  not  dare  to  entertain  anything  like  scorn 
toward  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died,  and  which  is 
precious  in  the  sight  of  the  living  God. 

In  our  Lord's  last  discourse  with  His  disciples,  on  the 
eve  of  His  crucifixion,  after  telling  them  that  in  the  world 
they  would  have  tribulation.  He  bids  them  be  of  good 
cheer ;  for  that  He  had  overcome  the  world.  Wherein  lay 
the  consolation  of  this  thought  ?  and  why  did  He,  the  Lord 
of  the  world,  descend  from  His  heavenly  throne,  to  fight 
against  the  world,  and  to  overcome  it  ?  The  thought  was 
to  cheer  their  hearts,  because  He  had  overcome  the  world 
for  their  sake  and  in  their  behalf,  to  the  end  that  He 
might  glorify  the  Father,  that  He  might  give  eternal  life  to 
as  many  as  the  Father  had  given  to  Him, — to  the  end  that 
the  Father  might  be  glorified  by  their  overcoming  the 
world,  through  Faith  in  Him,  the  only  true  God,  and  in 
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Jesus  Christ  whom  He  had  sent.  He  overcame  the  world, 
to  the  end  that  through  the  glory  of  His  victory  all  nations 
might  be  drawn  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  army  of  Faith, 
in  that  Church  Militant,  which  by  overcoming  the  world  is 
to  rise  into  the  Church  Triumphant.  He  overcame  the 
world,  in  order  to  give  us  an  example  how  we  are  to  over- 
come it,  going  before  us  as  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
that  we  might  follow  in  His  victorious  steps,  and  might 
walk  in  the  light  which  His  Cross  sheds  on  our  path.  Yet 
even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  glory  of  His  victory,  the 
riches  of  the  grace  which  He  obtained  for  us  thereby.  He 
overcame  the  world,  in  order  that  He  might  mount  up  on 
high,  and  might  lead  captivity  captive, — in  order  that,  when 
He  was  seated  at  the  right  hajid  of  the  Father,  far  above 
all  principalities  and  powers.  He  might  receive  gifts  for 
men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  amongst  us.  And 
ever  since  He  has  been  pouring  down  the  manifold  gifts  of 
His  Spirit  upon  His  Church,  and  upon  all  who  believe  in 
Him.  To  one  He  has  given  the  spirit  of  power,  to  another 
the  spirit  of  knowledge,  to  another  the  spirit  of  prudence, 
to  another  the  spirit  of  boldness,  to  another  the  spirit  of  for- 
titude, to  another  the  spirit  of  perseverance,  to  another  the 
spirit  of  patience,  to  another  the  spirit  of  longsufFering  and 
forbearance,  to  another  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness, to  another  the  spirit  of  temperance,  to  another  the 
spirit  of  purity  and  holiness.  All  these  and  many  other 
gifts  have  been  given  to  the  prayers  of  Faith :  nor  has 
there  been  any  other  limit  to  the  gifts,  than  the  strength  of 
our  Faith  to  ask  for  them.  The  more  they  who  have 
believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  have  askt  of 
the  Father  in  that  Faith,  the  more  they  have  received. 
Of  these    gifts    the    Church    has    been    built,    upon    the 
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foundation  of  Faith :  and  they  to  whom  these  gifts  have  been 
granted,  have  gone  abroad  over  the  earth,  preaching  the 
grace  and  the  glory  of  God  to  all  nations,  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  gift  he  had  received,  shewing  forth  the 
power  of  Faith  to  overcome  the  world,  calling  upon  his 
brethren  to  become  partakers  in  the  victory  of  Faith, 
and  giving  them  a  living  assurance  that  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  prevail  against  those  who  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God. 

But  how  can  this  be?  it  may  be  askt.  Where  is  the 
victory  of  Faith  ?  Where  is  the  sign  of  her  power  ?  Or 
how  happens  it,  if  she  has  all  this  power,  that  the  World 
has  not  long  since  been  overcome  ?  How  happens  it  that 
Sin  has  not  long  since  been  cast  out  ?  How  happens  it 
that,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Faith,  when  the  World 
should  long  since  have  become  the  submissive  footstool  of 
Christ,  it  still  hfts  itself  up  against  Him,  and  tempts  men 
to  cast  themselves  down  from  its  pinnacles  ?  How  comes 
its  sway  over  mankind  to  be  still  wellnigh  as  great  as  ever  ? 
To  these  questions  the  only  answer  is  that  of  our  Lord  to 
His  disciples :  Because  of  our  unbelief.  Therefore  have  we 
been  unable  to  cast  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  world : 
because  we  have  not  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God;  because,  even  when  we  have  tried  to  fight  against 
evil,  whether  inward  or  outward,  we  have  fought  against  it 
in  our  own  strength,  which  in  such  a  contest  is  too  surely 
proved  to  be  weakness ;  because  we  have  not  believed 
that  evil  had  been  overcome  for  us,  and  that  He  who  over- 
came it  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  able  and 
willing  to  strengthen  all  who  believe  in  Him,  so  that  they 
also  shall  overcome  as  He  did.  If  we  indeed  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  —  if  we  indeed  believe  that  the 
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Son  of  God  was  made  man,  and  suffered  all  the  weaknesses 
and  pains  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  died  on  the  cross,  for 
our  sakes,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God,  —  then  we  shall 
feel  assured  that  He  who  gave  us  His  Son,  will  with  Him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things.  We  shall  feel  assured  that 
the  Son  Himself  desires  to  be  satisfied  with  the  travail  of 
His  soul.  We  shall  feel  assured  that,  as  He  is  the  Lord  of 
all  power  and  might.  He  will  readily  give  power  and 
might  to  those  who  seek  it  at  His  hands.  Whenever  we 
fight  against  the  world  in  this  Faith,  we  shall  infallibly  over- 
come the  world :  and  when  we  are  overcome  by  the  world, 
through  our  want  of  Faith,  do  we  not  still  bear  testimony 
to  the  same  truth,  that  he  alone  can  overcome  the  world, 
who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  Finally,  as 
it  is  by  this  Faith  alone  that  we  can  overcome  evil  in  this 
life,  so  at  the  last  day  will  it  be  solely  through  the 
righteousness  of  Faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  that  any 
shall  overcome  the  world  and  the  Prince  of  the  world. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  ivorld  ?  He  who  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  the  Apostle  recounts  many  of  the  great  and 
heroic  deeds  wrought  tlu:ough  Faith  under  the  ancient 
Covenant  of  works,  by  those  who  had  not  yet  received  the 
promise.  Now  Faith,  we  have  seen,  has  been  mightily 
strengthened  since.  It  has  been  strengthened  by  the  full 
revelation  of  Him  in  whom  we  are  to  believe.  It  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  we  have  received,  which  casts 
out  the  spirit  of  fear,  and  draws  us  heavenward  by  the  cords 
of  love.  It  has  been  strengthened  by  the  clear  light  of  Christ's 
example,  which  enables  us,  if  we  follow  it,  to  walk  without 
hesitation  or  wandering  along  the  path  of  duty.  It  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  world  has 
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already  been  overcome,  for  us,  and  in  our  behalf, — by  the 
knowledge  that  our  warfare  is  not  ours  merely,  but  a 
warfare  in  which  God  Himself  is  fighting  on  our  side,  and 
that  His  omnipotence  is  the  pledge  of  our  victory.  It  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  ever 
granted  to  the  prayer  of  Faith,  every  fresh  gift  forming  a 
fresh  ground  for  confidence,  a  fresh  assurance  that  he  who 
believes  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  shall  indeed  overcome 
the  world.  Surely  then  they  who  have  received  the  pro- 
mise, they  who  have  beheld  the  blessed  fulfilment  of  all 
that  the  fathers  lookt  for, — who  have  seen  it  all  fulfilled 
with  a  largeness  of  grace  and  glory,  such  as  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  had  never  conceived, —  surely  they  who  have 
had  all  these  advantages,  must  also  have  been  enabled  to 
shew  forth  the  power  of  Faith  in  overcoming  the  world. 
The  fittest  conclusion  for  these  Sermons  would  be  a  like 
enumeration  of  those  who  have  been  raised  up  as  the  chief 
heroes  of  Faith  in  the  Church  of  Christ, — of  those  who 
have  shewn  the  most  conspicuously  that  Faith  in  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God,  is  the  true  victory  that  overcomes  the  world. 
And  a  glorious  cloud  of  witnesses  might  be  called 
up  from  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  her  existence,  a  cloud  gathering  from  all  lands, 
and  rising  like  the  morning  at  once  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South  (Ps.  cvii.  3). 
Only  it  would  require  the  pen  of  an  angel  to  set  forth  all 
the  noble  deeds  which  have  been  wrought  during  that 
period  by  Faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  will 
they  be  set  forth,  until  the  day  when  the  Author  and  Ob- 
ject of  this  Faith  collects  the  jewels  for  His  everlasting 
crown ;  when  in  every  jewel,  of  whatsoever  shape  or  hue, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Faith  has  been  the  shrine  wherein  the 
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light  embosomed  in  it  has  been  held.  And  even  if  the 
conviction  of  my  own  feebleness  did  not  withhold  me  from 
such  an  attempt,  the  time  would  not  allow  me  to  do  more 
than  choose  out  a  very  few  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  achievements  of  Faith. 

By  Faith  the  first  believers  sold  their  possessions  and 
goods,  and  had  all  things  common. 

By  Faith  the  Apostles  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ. 

By  Faith  Stephen  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  By  Faith, 
when  stoned,  he  fell  asleep,  praying  that  God  would  not 
lay  the  sin  of  his  death  to  the  charge  of  his  murderers. 

By  Faith  Peter  received  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church. 

By  Faith  Paul  called  the  nations  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  By  Faith  he  founded  Church  after  Church, 
whithersoever  he  went.  By  Faith  he  stood  before  Felix, 
and  Festus,  and  Agrippa.  By  Faith  he  was  in  labours 
more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more 
frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  By  Faith  he  gloried  in  the 
things  which  concerned  his  infirmities.  By  Faith,  being 
carried  in  bonds  to  Rome,  he  turned  his  captivity  into  the 
means  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  Empire  of  Christ. 
By  Faith  he  forgot  the  things  that  were  behind,  and, 
reaching  forward  to  the  things  that  were  before,  ever  prest 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  By  Faith  he  desired  to  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ.  By  Faith  He  was  content  to  remain  for  the 
furtherance  and  joy  of  our  Faith. 

By  Faith  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  sealed 
their  testimony  in  behalf  of  their  crucified  Lord  with  their 
blood. 
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By  Faith  the  Son  of  Thiindev,  who  desired  to  call  down 
fire  on  the  Samaritan  village,  became  the  Apostle  of  love. 
By  Faith  he  sought  out  the  backsliding  convert  amid  his  . 
band  of  robbers,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  obedience 
of  the  Gospel.  By  Faith,  when  too  feeble  to  walk,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak,  he  still  bad  his  friends  carry  him 
daily  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and  said  again  and 
again,  Little  children,  love  one  another. 

By  Faith  Polycarp,  when  above  ninety  years  old,  being- 
commanded  to  revile  Christ,  with  the  promise  that  he 
should  be  set  free,  replied,  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I 
served  Him  ;  and  He  has  done  me  no  ivrong.  Hoio  can  I 
blaspheme  my  King,  who  has  saved  mel  By  Faith,  as  the 
executioners  were  about  to  nail  him  to  the  stake,  he  said, 
Leave  me  as  I  am :  for  He  who  ordains  that  I  should  endure 
the  jire,  ivill  enable  me  to  stand  unflinchingly  at  the  pile, 
without  your  nails  to  hold  me.  By  Faith,  while  they  were 
kindling  the  fire,  he  prayed  :  O  Father  of  Thy  beloved  and 
blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  I  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  Thee,  O  God  of  angels  and  powers,  and  of  the 
whole  creation,  and^  of  the  whole  family  of  the  just  ivho  live 
before  Thee,  I  bless  Thee  that  Thou  hast  thought  me  worthy 
of  this  day  and  hour,  to  obtain  a  portion  among  the  martyrs, 
in  the  cup  of  Christ,  for  the  restcrrection  both  of  soul  and 
body  to  eternal  life,  in  the  incorruptibleness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Therefore,  and  for  all  things,  I  praise  Thee,  I 
bless  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee,  through  the  eternal  Highpriest, 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son  ;  through  whom  be  glory  to 
Thee  along  with  Him  in  the  Holy  Spirit  both  noiv  and 
through  all  future  ages:  Amen. 

By  Faith  thousands  of  weak  frail  mortals,  even  women, 
felt  their  hearts  glow  with  joy,  when  they  heard  the  rabble 
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ill  their  bloodthirsty  frenzy  cry,  The  Christians  to  the  lions  ! 
the  exultation  of  the  victims  triumphing  over  that  of  the 
murderers. 

By  Faith  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
the  Church  (cu). 

By  Faith  the  persecuted  Christians,  in  a  time  of  dis- 
mal pestilence  and  famine,  alone  tended  and  nurst  their 
persecutors,  buried  them  when  they  died,  and  calling  the 
people  together  distributed  bread  amongst  them  ;  where- 
by the  people  were  moved  to  glorify  Him,  whose  servants 
shewed  such  love  to  their  enemies  (cv). 

By  Faith  the  Syrian  hermit,  Telemachus,  came  from  the 
far  East  to  Rome,  and,  resolved  to  stop  the  gladiatorial 
contests,  rusht  into  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
threw  himself  between  the  combatants :  whereupon,  though 
he  was  slain  by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  horrour 
excited  by  that  act,  and  the  admiration  of  his  selfdevotiou, 
brought  about  the  abolition  of  those  games,  which  the 
Emperors  had  been  unable  to  suppress  (cw). 

By  Faith  Ambrose  preserved  the  churches  of  Milan 
from  the  Arian  Empress  and  her  Gothic  soldiers.  By 
Faith,  making  use  of  rebukes  and  warnings  and  threats, 
he  withheld  Valentinian  from  sacrificing  to  idols.  By 
Faith  he  forbad  the  bloodstained  Theodosius  to  approach 
the  altar,  until,  as  he  had  followed  David  in  his  crime, 
he  had  also  followed  David  in  his  penitence ;  whereby 
the  emperor  was  moved  to  an  earnest  and  lasting 
repentance  (ex). 

By  Faith  Chrysostom,  when  deposed,  an  aged  exile  in  a 
remote  savage  land,  assailed  by  all  manner  of  sufferings, 
still  watcht  over,  exhorted,  and  comforted,  his  Church  at 
Constantinople,  still  laboured  for  extending  the  Kingdom  of 
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Christ  among  the  heathens,  and  died  witli  the  words  he 
was  ever  repeating  on  his  lips,  Glory  he  to  God  for  all 
things  (cy)  / 

By  Faith  Athanasius,  during  forty  years  of  persecution, 
in  banishment  time  after  time,  upheld  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  against  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  and 
was  the  chief  human  means  whereby  that  doctrine  was 
received  and  acknowledged  as  the  central  truth  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

By  Faith  Gregory,  when  he  saw  the  captive  Angles,  ex- 
claimed that,  were  it  only  for  their  beauty,  they  ought  to 
be  received  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  angels,  and  sent 
Augustin  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  this  land. 

By  Faith  Boniface,  leaving  his  home,  and  refusing 
high  ecclesiastical  honours,  went  into  the  wilds  of  Ger- 
many to  convert  the  heathen  natives.  By  Faith  he  cut 
down  the  huge  oak  of  Thor,  while  the  people  were  raging 
tumultuously  around,  expecting  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
god  would  burst  upon  his  head.  By  Faith  he  built  a 
church  to  the  true  God,  out  of  the  oak  he  had  cut  down, 
and  persuaded  the  people  to  worship  there.  By  Faith  he 
baptized  above  a  hundred  thousand  souls  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  built  many  chru'ches  and  convents 
in  dreary  savage  lands.  By  Faith,  when  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  German  Church,  he  still,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
persevered  in  enlarging  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  went  forth 
to  convert  fresh  heathen  tribes,  and  met  his  martyrdom 
with  patient  joy  (cz). 

By  Faith  the  Hermit  Peter  and  Bernard  stirred  up  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  march  as  one  man,  kings  and  princes 
and  lords,  with  their  assembled  vassals,  to  deliver  the  birth- 
place and  tomb  of  the  Saviour  from  the  Unbeliever  (da). 
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By  Faith  Bonaventura,  being  askt  in  what  books  he  had 
learnt  his  marvellous  wisdom,  pointed  to  his  crucifix  (db). 

By  Faith  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  daughter  of  kings, 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Thuringia,  being  left  a  widow  at 
twenty,  gave  all  she  had  to  the  poor,  and  dwelt  amongst 
them  as  their  servant,  labouring  for  them,  visiting  them, 
waiting  upon  them,  nursing  them,  by  word  and  deed 
teaching  them  the  love  of  God  (dc). 

By  Faith  the  Waldensians  retired  among  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  the  Alps,  that  they  might 
keep  their  religion  in  undefiled  purity ;  and  thus  have 
been  enabled  to  preserve  it,  like  the  snows  around  them, 
imder  all  manner  of  persecution,  through  six  centuries, 
—  a  period  seldom  vouchsafed  to  the  glory  of  anything 
earthly. 

By  Faith  Wicliff,  the  morning-star  of  the  Reformation, 
rose  out  of  the  darkness,  and  heralded  the  coming  daylight. 

By  Faith  Luther  proclaimed  his  Theses  against  the 
doctrine  of  Indulgences.  By  Faith  he  burnt  the  Pope's 
Bull,  and  thereby  for  himself,  and  for  thousands  of 
millions  after  him,  threw  off  the  crushing  yoke  of 
Rome.  By  Faith  he  went  to  the  diet  at  Worms,  though 
warned  that  the  fate  of  Huss  would  await  him,  going 
in  the  strength  of  Christ,  despite  of  the  gates  of  hell, 
and  of  the  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air.  By  Faith, 
a  single  friendless  monk,  standing  before  the  princes  of 
the  Empire,  he  witnest  a  noble  confession  with  meek- 
ness in  behalf  of  the  truth.  By  Faith  he  translated  the 
Bible,  and  received  the  blessed  reward  of  being  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  word  of  God  to  his  countrymen  for  all 
generations. 

By  Faith  Rogers,  the  protomartyr  of  our  Reformation, 
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when  his  wife  and  his  eleven  children  met  him  on  his  way 
to  the  stake,  and  an  offer  of  life  and  pardon  was  brought  to 
him  in  their  sight,  if  so  be  he  would  recant,  walkt  on  with 
a  stout  heart,  and  washt  his  hands  in  the  flames  while  he 
was  burning,  rejoicing  in  the  firy  baptism  whereby  he  gave 
up  his  soul  to  God. 

By  Faith  Ridley  lookt  forward  with  joy  to  the  fire  that 
awaited  him,  and  bad  his  sister  come  to  his  marriage. 

By  Faith  the  aged  Latimer,  when  stript  to  his  shroud, 
rose  up  on  high,  as  though  his  very  body  had  been  new- 
strung,  and  cheered  his  own  heart,  and  his  companion's 
by  the  prophetic  assurance,  that  on  that  day  by  God's 
grace  they  should  light  such  a  candle  in  England,  as  would 
never  be  put  out. 

By  Faith  the  noble  Army  of  Martyrs  mounted  in  their 
firy  chariots  to  heaven. 

By  Faith  Oberlin  went  forth  among  the  Vosges,  and 
labouring  in  all  tilings  at  the  head  of  his  people  spread 
the  blessings  of  religion  and  civilization  among  the  wild 
inhabitants. 

By  Faith  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  oA^erthrew  the  slave- 
trade  :  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  grain  of  Mustard- 
seed  to  grow  until  it  has  become  great  among  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  so  through  their  Faith  has  slavery  been 
already  abolisht  throughout  the  British  dominions. 

By  Faith  Simeon,  preaching  the  word  of  God  in  this 
town  through  a  long  Hfe  of  persevering  activity,  became 
the  instrument  of  sending  forth  zealous  preachers  of  Christ 
into  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  contributed,  under 
God's  blessing,  more  than  any  other  man,  to  that  revival  of 
true  religion,  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  amongst 
us ;  and  which,  we  hope  and  pray,  will  increase  and  spread. 
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until  in  England  at  least  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  fill 
the  land,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  For  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  Ignatius,  and  Justin,  and  Cyprian,  and 
Perpetua,  and  Basil,  and  Augustin,  and  Patrick,  and 
Columban,  and  Bede,  and  Anselm,  and  Huss,  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  Zwingli,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and 
Hooper,  and  Rowland  Taylor,  and  Bunyan,  and  George 
Fox,  and  Penn,  and  Baxter,  and  Flavel,  and  Wesley,  and 
Zinzendorf,  and  Francis  Xavier,  and  EKot,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indians,  and  Schwarz,  and  Hans  Egede,  and  Howard, 
and  Neff,  and  Henry  Martyn,  who  by  Faith  subdued 
kingdoms  for  Christ,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises,  stopt  the  mouths  of  blas- 
phemers, and  filled  them  with  hymns  of  praise,  quencht 
the  violence  of  hatred,  melting  it  into  love,  out  of  weak- 
ness were  made  strong,  waxt  valiant  in  the  fight  against 
Satan,  and  turned  armies  of  aliens  to  bow  before  the  name 
of  the  living  God  (dd).  Women  and  maidens  withstood 
the  entreaties  of  their  parents  and  children,  looking  with 
longing  for  the  moment  that  was  to  open  the  gates  of 
immortahty.  Children  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  the 
glorious  city  to  which  they  were  going.  Others,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  hum- 
blest labours  in  the  service  of  Him,  whom  they  would 
gladly  have  glorified  by  their  deaths.  Wherefore,  seeing, 
brethren,  that  we  also  are  compast  about  with  so  great 
a  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  our  besetting  sin,  and  let  us  run  the  race  set  befoi«  us 
with  patience,  looking  to  Jesus  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  Faith. 

And  now,  my  young  friends,  before  I  bid  you  farewell. 
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let  me  address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  exhortation 
more  especially  to  you.  We  have  been  speaking  of 
battles  and  of  victories,  of  great  warriors  and  heroes, 
the  battles  and  victories,  the  warriors  and  heroes  of  Faith. 
The  thoughts  of  battles  and  victories  are  thoughts  you 
are  most  of  you  familiar  with.  There  are  few  young 
men,  at  least  in  your  rank  of  life,  whose  hearts  have 
not  often  been  moved  by  dreams  and  visions  of  battle 
and  victory,  under  one  form  or  other.  For  such  thoughts 
are  congenial  to  the  ardent,  generous  spirit  of  youth, 
which  magnifies  and  longs  to  devote  itself  to  whatever 
attracts  it.  Some  of  you  may  never  have  risen  in  such 
thoughts  beyond  your  sports  and  games.  Some  may  have 
dreamt  of  contests  and  victories  in  the  various  fields  of 
knowledge  ;  others  on  the  stage  of  civil  and  political 
life.  Some,  —  though  in  times  of  such  general  peace 
among  nations  but  few, — will  dream  of  open  war,  of 
the  trumpet,  the  plumed  array,  and  the  charge.  In  all 
such  conflicts  there  is  a  stirring  and  joyous  excitement, 
which  braces  our  faculties  to  the  utmost :  and  few  can 
resist  the  mighty  fascination  that  lies  in  the  thought  of 
victory.  Such  feelings  are  natural,  are  unquenchable  and 
irrepressible :  nor  are  they  altogether  to  be  reprehended. 
Our  great  poet,  who  sang  how  Paradise  was  Lost  and  Re- 
gained, has  ventured  to  attribute  something  of  the  sort 
to  the  boyhood  of  the  Saviour. 

Victorious  deeds 
Flamed  in  his  heart,  heroic  acts  ;  one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke ; 
Then  to  subdue  and  quell  o'er  all  the  earth 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power, 
Till  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored. 
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It  may  be,  that   in    this    picture  the    human  element  is 
brought  forward  too  strongly.     This  was  a  difficulty  in- 
herent in  the   subject,  which  no  genius  could  surmount. 
Never  has  our  Lord  been  represented  as  He  was,  except  in 
the  divine  simplicity  of  the  Gospels ;  which  thus  is  among 
the   sure   marks    of  their   truth.      But,    as   the    sight   of 
Goliath  kindled  the  heart  of  David,  and  made  it  burn  with 
desire  to  overthrow  the  giant  who  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God,  so  to  the  noblest  among  the  sons  of  men  would 
it  have  been  a  lifegiving  hope,   to  raise   up   the  people 
of  God  out  of  their  slavery,  and  to  cast  down  the  idolatrous 
dominion  of  Rome.     In  our  days  too  there  are  Goliaths  to 
be  overthrown :    yea,  in    these   our   days   there   is   brute 
violence    to   be    subdued,    and   proud    tyrannic   power  to 
be   quelled :    there  are   truths  to  be   set  free,  and  rights 
to  be  establisht.     And  well  may  the  noblest  soul  among 
you  burn  with  desire  to  go  forth  in  this  great  warfare. 
Only  you  must  steadily  bear  in  mind  that  the  good  of  the 
conflict   does   not   lie   in    the   conflict   itself,  but   in    the 
end  which   is    to    be   attained  by  it,  —  that   you   arc    to 
fight,  not  for  fighting's  sake,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
some  purpose  ;    and  this  purpose  is  not  to  be  your  own 
glory,  your  own  distinction,  your  own  aggrandizement,  but 
something  that  will  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good   of    His    creatures.       In    order    that    you   may    not 
misdirect  your  efforts,  you  should  recognise  what  is  the 
true    source   and    meaning   and   object   of  those    warlike 
feelings,   which   are    so    ready    to    flame    up  within   you, 
and  which,  as  they  may  be  mighty  auxiliaries  in  the  cause 
of  good,  may  also  be  terrible  engines  of  evil.     They  beto- 
ken and  admonish  you  that,  so  long  as  you  are  on  earth, 
you  are  in   a   state  militant,  and  members  of  a  Church 
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militant, — that  you  are  not,  and  must  not  be  at  peace  with 
the  world,  such  as  you  find  it,  whether  around  you,  or 
within  you, — but  that  you  have  a  post  to  gain  and  to  main- 
tain, and  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  arduous  and 
continuous  struggle.  This  post  can  only  be  gained,  can 
only  be  maintained,  by  Faith.  Faith  must  lead  you  to 
desire  it :  Faith  must  rouse  you  to  seek  it :  Faith  must 
strengthen  you  to  conquer  it:  Faith  must  give  yovi  en- 
durance and  watchfulness  to  preserve  it.  You  have  a 
formidable  enemy  to  battle  against.  Sin,  in  all  its  forms, 
of  ignorance,  and  folly,  and  reckless  desolation.  You  are 
to  fight  against  Sin,  both  within  your  own  hearts,  and  in 
the  world  ;  but  above  and  before  all  within  you.  Nothing 
effectual  can  be  achieved  outwardly,  no  victory  of  any 
moment  can  be  gamed,  until  Sin  is  subdued  and  quelled 
witliin  your  own  hearts.  In  each  warfare  Faith  is  to 
be  your  weapon,  —  your  shield,  as  St  Paul  terms  it,  to 
defend  you  against  Sin,  when  it  assails  you  with  any  of 
its  poisoned  arrows,  —  your  sword,  to  fight  against  Sin 
in  the  world,  when  it  has  been  so  far  brought  into  sub- 
jection within  you,  that  you  may  aspire  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  army  which  God  sends  forth  to  wage  His  battles 
against  evil.  Do  not  invert  the  rightful  order.  Do  not 
fancy  that  you  can  work  any  good  in  the  world,  until 
the  Evil  Spirit  has  been  cast  out  of  your  own  hearts.  Else 
your  very  best  acts  will  be  marred  by  selfishness  :  your 
virtues  will  only  be  splendid  vices.  Strive  therefore  in 
the  first  place  to  cast  out  the  Evil  Spirit  from  your  own 
hearts.  Pray  to  God  to  cast  it  out.  This  is  the  might, 
and  this  is  the  difficulty  of  prayer,  that  it  is  altogether 
a  work  of  Faith  (de).  Pray  to  God  to  strengthen  that 
Faith  in  you,  which  will  enable  you  to  cast  out,  and  to 
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keep  out  the  Evil  Spirit,  even  the  Faith  in  Jesus,  His  Eter- 
nal Incarnate  Son.  And  then  go  forth  on  your  heavenly 
mission  to  cast  out  Sin  from  the  world,  and  to  bring  the 
world  out  of  the  miserable  wilderness  of  unbelief  into  the 
blessed  Paradise  of  Faith.  O  if  such  a  body  as  I  now  see 
around  me,  so  gifted,  so  fitted  out  with  human  learning 
and  knowledge,  as,  unless  you  grievously  misspend  and 
waste  your  time,  you  may  be,  before  you  leave  this 
University, — if  such  a  body  were  to  go  forth  with  united 
hearts,  hearts  united  by  Faith  in  Christ  and  by  the 
Love  of  God, — if  you,  my  brethren,  were  to  go  forth 
in  this  spirit  on  your  various  missions, —  then  might  we 
hope  that  manifold  blessings  would  be  poured  down  on 
your  labours,  and  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  England 
would  arise  in  freshness  and  joy  out  of  the  deathsleep 
which  is  lying  so  heavily  on  many  parts  of  the  land.  Go 
forth  in  this  spirit,  my  dear  young  friends ;  and  may  God 
bless  you  with  His  choicest  blessings  !  Go  forth  in  Faith 
to  overcome  the  world,  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  His  might :  and  may  Christ  give  you,  as  He  has 
promist  to  them  that  overcome,  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God. 
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"  He  has  attabied  at  times  to  a  quiet  continuity  of  thought,  and  sustained  strength 
of  coherent  utterance  .  .  .  he  gives  us  many  passages  that  sound  the  deeps  of 
feeling,andleave  us  satisfied  with  their  sweetness y — Nortu  British  Review. 


BY  JOHN  MALCOLM  LUDLOW, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

British  India,  its  Races,  and  its  History,  down  to  the  Mutinies  of 
1857.  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  9*. 

'*  The  best  historical  Indian,  manual  existing,  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  man  who  writes,  speaks,  or  votes  on  the  Indian  question." — Examinee. 

"  The  best  elementary  work  on  the  History  of  India." — Homeward  Mail. 


■f  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE  WAGNER, 

Laie  of  St.  Stephen's,  Brighton, 

By  J.  N.   SiMPKiNsoN,    M.A.,  Rector   of  Brington, 

Northampton.     Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s- 

"  A  deeply  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  one  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  indeed 
the  salt  of  this  land." — Morning  Heraxd. 

BY  FRANCIS  MORSE,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  St.  Johti's,  Ladywood,  Birmingham. 

Working  for  God.       And  other  Practical  Sermons. 

Second  Edition.     Ecap.  8vo.  5*. 

"  For  soundness  of  doctrine,  lucidity  of  style,  and  a1)ove  all  for  their  practical 
teaching,  these  sermons  ivill  commend  themselves." — JouN  Bull. 

"There  is  much  earnest,  practical  teaching  in  this  volume!' — English 
Churchman. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  LLEWELYN  DAVIES,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Si.  Marylebone,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Work  of  Christ ;  or  the  World  reconciled  to  God. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Christ  Church,  St.  Marylebone.     With  a 
Preface  on  the  Atonement  Controversy.     Ecap.  8vo.  cloth,  65. 

BY  THE  REV.  D.  J.  VAUGHAN,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Sermons  on  the  Resurrection.     With  a  Preface. 

Ecap.  8vo.  cloth,  price  '6s. 

Contents : 
I. — The  Fellowship  of  Christ's  Sufferings. 
II. — Christ  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
III. — Christ  our  Passover. 
IV. — Christ  the  Shepherd. 

V. — The  true  Light  which  Lighteth  evert  Man. 
VI. — The  City  of  God,  and  the  Light  thereof. 
VII. — Christ  going  to  the  Father,  and  the  way  to  the  Father. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.  "7 

BY    W.   WHEWELL,    D.D. 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers. 

Two  Vols.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

"  So  readable  is  iJiis  book  that  no  young  lady  need  be  deferred  from  tinderfahiig 
it :  and  we  are  mvch  mistaken  if  there  he  not  fair  readers  who  will  think,  as 
Lady  Jane  Grey  did,  that  hunting  or  other  female  sport  is  hut  a  shadow  com- 
pared with  the  pleasure  there  is  to  be  found  in  Plato.  The  main  questions 
which  the  Greek  master  and  his  disciples  discuss  are  not  simply  for  these  in 
31  oral  Philosophy  schools  ;  they  are  questions  real  and  practical,  which  con- 
cern Englishmen  in  public  and  private  life,  or  their  sisters  or  wives  tvho  are 
busy  in  lowly  and  aristocratic  households." — Athen^um. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO. 

A  New  Translation  into  English.  With  an  Analysis  and 
Notes.  By  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Second  Edition. 

Svo.  cloth,  lO*.  ^d. 

"So  eloquent  and  correct  a  version  will,  we  trust,  induce  many  to  become  students 
of  the  Republic.  .  .  The  whole  hook  is  scholarlike  and  able." — Guaediajv. 

"  Free,  nervous,  idiomatic  English,  such  as  will  fascinate  the  reader." — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

BY  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the   University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland. 

Seventh  Thousand. 

1.  The  Eive  Gateways  of  Knowledge.   A  Popular  Work  on 

the  Five  Senses.  In  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  25.  ^d. 

People's  Edition,  in  ornamental  stiff  covers,  1*. 

"  Dr.  Wilson  unites  poetic  with  scientijic  faculty,  and  this  union  gives  a  charm  to 
all  he  writes.  In  the  little  volume  before  vs  he  has  described  the  Fiee  Senses  in 
language  so  popular  that  a  child  7nay  comprehend  the  meaning,  so  suggestive 
that  philosophers  will  read  it  with  pleasure." — Leader. 

2.  The  Progress  of  the  Telegraph.  Ecap.  Svo.  1*. 

"  Most  inlcresfing  and  instructive  .  .  .  at  once  scientific  and  popular,  religious 
and  technical ;  a  worthy  compianion  to  the  '  Gateways  of  Knowledge.'" — 
LiTEKAEY  Churchman. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


THE  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM     ARCHER     BUTLER,     M.A., 

Late  Profeasor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin . 

FIFE  VOLUMES  8vo.  TJNIFORMLT  PRINTED  AND  BOUND. 

"  A  man  of  glowing  genius  and  diversified  accomplishments,  whose  remains  fill 
lh«tefive  brilliant  volumes" — Edinburgh  Review. 

SOLD    SEPARATELY   AS    FOLLOWS. 

1 .  Sermons,  Doctrinal    and    Practical.     First   Series. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Tiios.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Down. 
With  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.     Fifth  Edition.      8vo.  cloth,  12*. 

"  Present  a  richer  combination  of  the  qualities  for  Sermons  of  the  first  class  than 
any  we  have  met  with  j«  any  living  writer." — Bkitish  Quarterlt  Review. 

2.  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.     Second  Series. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6^?'. 

^^  They  are  marked  by  the  same  originality  and  vigour  of  expression,  the  same 
richness  of  imagery  and  illustration,  the  same  large  views  and  catholic  spirit, and 
the  same  depth  and  fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  which  so  remarkably  distiti- 
guis/ied  the  preceding  Series,  and  which  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  accession  to 
our  theological  literature."— From  Dr.  Jeremie's  Preface. 

3.  Letters  on  Romanism,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on 

Development.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  ThomasWoodward,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Down.  Second  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hardwick.  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6d. 

"^  Deserve  to  be  considered  the  most  remar/cable  proofs  of  the  Author's  indomi- 
table energy  and  power  of  concentration." — Edinburgh  Review. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  with  Notes,  by  Wiluam_  Hep- 
worth  Thompson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo.,£l  5*. 

"  Of  the  dialectic  and  physics  of  Plato  they  are  the  only  exposition  at  once  full, 
accurate,  and  popular,  with  which  I  am  acquainted :  being  far  more  accurate  than 
the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  German  treatises  on  these 
departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy."— From  Prof.  Thompson's  Preface. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.  ^ 

THIRD  EDITION. 
Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  ^d. 

By  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingslet,  J.  Ll.  Davies,  Arch- 
deacon Allen,  Dean  Trench,  Professor  Brewer,  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  Dr.  Sieveking,  Dr.  Chambers,  F.  J.  Stephen,  Esq.  and 
Tom  Tatlor,  Esq. 

Contents  : — Plan  of  Female  Colleges — The  College  and  the  Hospital — 
The  Country  Parish — Overwork  and  Anxiety — Dispensaries — Dis- 
trict Visiting — Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health — Law  as  it  affects 
the  Poor — Everyday  Work  of  Ladies — Teaching  by  Words — Sani- 
tary Law — Workhouse  Visiting. 

'*  We  scarcely  know  a  volnme  containing  more  sterling  good  sense,  or  a  finer  ex- 
pression of  modern  intelligence  on  social  subjects." — Chambers'  Jouknal. 

BY  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  M.A., 

Author  of  "History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  "  %-c. 

Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles,     Sermons  preached 

before  the  University  of  Cambridge.     With  Notes. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6^. 

"An  earnest  exhililion  of  important  and  exalted  truth." — Journal  of  Sac. 
Literature. 

BY  C.  A.  SWAINSON,  M.A. 

Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

1 .  The  Authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Convic- 

tion of  Righteousness,  and  other  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

"  These  remarkable  Lectures  deal  with  most  engrossing  subjects  in  an  honest  and 
vigorovs  spirit.  The  religious  topics  which  are  noto  vppert/iosi  in  the  mind  of 
the  thoughtful  classes  among  us,  and  which  are  fundamental  to  the  Christian, 
are  here  grappled  with,  we  gladly  acknowledge,  in  a  courageous,  straightfor- 
ward way.  The  reader  is  led  to  tliink  healthily  and  calmly.  .  .  .  Our  readers 
will  do  well  to  obtain  the  book  and  read  it  all,  there  is  so  much  in  it  of  abiding 
value." — Literary  Churchman. 

2.  The   Creeds   of  the   Church.      In  their  Relations  to  the 

Word  of  God  and  the  Conscience  of  the  Christian.    Svo.  cloth,  95 . 

3.  A  Handbook  to  Butler's  Analogy.     With  a  few  Notes. 
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10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

BY  JULIUS  CHARLES   HARE,  M.A., 

Sometime  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  Rector  of  Herstmonceux,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

NINE  VOLS.  %vo.  UNIFORMLY  FRINTED  AND  BOUND. 

1.  Charges   to   the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Daring  1840  to  1854,  with  Notes  on  the  Principal 
Events  affecting  the  Church  doling  that  period.  And  an  Intro- 
duction, explanatory  of  his  position  in  the  Church,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Parties  which  divide  it. 

3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £1  ll*.  6^. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Pamplilets  on  some  of  the  Leading 

Questions  agitated  in  the  Church  during  the  years  1845  to  1851. 

8vo.  cloth,  12*. 

3.  Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  recent  English 

Assailants.     Second  Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  7*. 

4.  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.     With  Notes.    Second 

Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  12« 

5.  The  Victory  of  Faith.     Second  Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  55. 

6.  Parish  Sermons.      Second  Series.  Svo.  cloth,  12* 

7.  Sermons  preacht  on  Particular  Occasions.     8vo.  12s. 

The  iivo  following  hooks  are  included  among  the  collecled  Charges,  lid  are  pvhlished 
separately  for  purchasers  of  the  rest. 

Charges    to    the    Clergy   of    the   Archdeaconry   of 

Lewes.  Delivered  in  the  years  1843,  1845,  1846.  Never 
before  published.  With  an  Introduction,  explanatory  of  liis 
position  in  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  Parties  that  divide 
it.  8v0.  cloth,  6*.  ^d. 

The  Contest  with  Rome.  A  Charge,  delivered  in  1851. 
With  Notes,  especially  in  answer  to  Dk.  Newman  on  the  Position 
of  Catholics  in  England.     Second  Edition.       Svo.  cloth,  10*.  6^. 
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BY  JOHN  McLEOD  CAMPBELL, 

Formerly  Minister  of  Row. 

The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 
Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life. 

8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6(7. 

"  This  is  a  remarJcahle  hook,  as  indicating  the  mode  in  which  a  devout  and  intel- 
lectual mind  has  found  its  way,  almost  unassisted,  out  of  the  extreme  Lvtheran 
and  Calvinistic  views  of  the  Atonement  into  a  healthier  atmosphere  of  doctrine. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  assent  to  all  the  positions  laid  doicn  by  this  writer,  bvf  he  it 
entitled  to  be  spoken  respectfully  of,  both  because  of  his  evident  earnestness  and 
reality,  and  the  tender  mode  in  which  he  deals  with  the  opinions  of  others  from 
whom  he  feels  compelled  to  differ." — Literary  Churchman. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  G.  E.  LYNCH  COTTON,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India. 

Sermons    and  Addresses    delivered   in   Marlborough 
College,  during  Six  Years. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  IO5.  %d. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  as  a  most  suitable  present  for  a  youth, 
or  for  family  reading  ;  wherever  there  are  young  persons,  the  teaching  of  these 
discourses  ivill  be  admirable." — Literary  Churchman. 

Sermons  :    Chiefly  connected  with  Public  Events  in  1S54. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3*. 
"  A  volume  of  which  %ve  can  speak  with  higlvadmirationy 

Christian  Remembrancer. 

Chai'ge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of   Calcutta   at   his 
Primary  Visitation  in  September,  1859.  8vo.  'is.M. 

BY  JOHN  HAMILTON,  Esq.  (of  St.  Ernan's,)  M.A., 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

On  Truth  and  Error :  Thoughts,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

on  the  Principles  of  Truth,  and  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Error. 
Crown  Svo.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  5*. 

"J  very  genuine,  thoughtful,  and  interesting  book,  the  work  of  a  man  of  honest 
mind  and  pure  heart;  one  who  has  felt  the  pressure  of  religious  difficulties, 
who  has  thought  for  himself  on  the  matters  of  which  he  doubted,  and  who  has 
patiently  and  piously  worked  his  way  to  conclusions  which  he  now  reverently  but 
fearlessly  utters  to  the  world." — Nonconformist. 


^2  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


BY   CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A. 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Rector  ofEversley, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  [Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

1.  Two  Years  Ago.      Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 

'  Genial,  large  hearted,  humorous,  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  keen  relish  alike 
for  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  for  what  is  genuine,  strong,  and  earnest  in 
man. " — Guakdia:*?  . 

2.  "  Westward    Ho !"    or  the  Voyages   and  Adven- 

tures of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Borrough,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Her  most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth.     New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 

"Almost  the  bed  historical  novel    to  our    mind    of   the     day." — Frazer's 
Magazini'. 

3.  The  Heroes:    Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Eight  Illustrations.  Royal  16mo. 
beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  gUt  edges,  5*. 

"  We  dovbt  not  they  will  be  read  by  many  a  youth  with  an  enchained  interest 
almost  as  strong  as  the  links  which  bound  Andromeda  to  her  rock." — British 
Quarterly. 

4.  Glaucus ;  or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore.     A  Com- 

panion for  the  Sea-side.  Containing  Coloured  IllustratioDS  of  the 
Objects  mentioned  in  the  Work.  Eourth  Edition.  Beautifully 
printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  leaves.     7s.  Qd. 

"  Its  pages  sparkle  with  life,  they  open  up  a  thousand  sources  of  unanticipated 
pleasure,  and  combine  amusement  with  instruction  in  a  very  happy  and  unwonted 
degree." — Eclectic  Review. 


5    Phaethon ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  boards,  '2s. 

6.  Alexandria  and  Her  Schools.     Eour  Lectures  delivered 

at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.     With  a   Preface. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5*. 
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WORKS   BY   C.   J.   VAUGHAN,   D.D 

Late  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 

1.  Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirmation.    With  Suitable 

Prayers.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  red  leaves.  Is.  Qd. 

"A  comprehensive,  earnest,  and  nsef id  manual.'" — English  Churchman. 

"  Commends  itself  at  once  hy  its  simplicity  and  by  its  logical  arrangement.  Not 
overloaded  with  a  multitude  of  points,  and  it  hrings  those  which  are  introduced 
before  the  mind  in  lucid  order  and  in  natural  sequence.  It  will prote,  as  it 
is  well  to  be,  extensively  useful." — The  Press. 

2.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    The  Greek  Text  with 

English  Notes.  8vo.  cloth.  Is.  M. 

"For  educated  young  men  this  commentary  seems  to  fill  a  gap  hitherto  unfiled. 
We  find  ill  it  a  careful  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  phrases  by  parallel 
passages  from  St.  Paul  himself,  icith  a  nearly  coutinuous  paraphrase  and 
explanation  by  which  the  very  difficult  connexion  of  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle,  with  its  countless  digressions  and  ellipses  and  abrupt  breaks,  is 
pointedly  brought  out.  An  educated  lad,  who  thought  for  himself,  would  learn 
more  of  the  real  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  words  by  thoroughly  tkinJcing  out  the 
suggestive  exposition  of  them  here  supplied,  than  by  any  amount  of  study 
bestowed  upon  more  elaborate  and  erudite  works.  .  .  As  a  whole,  Br.  Vaughati 
appears  to  us  to  have  given  to  the  world  a  valuable  book  of  original  and  careful 
and  earnest  thought  bestotced  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  which  will  be 
of  much  service,  and  which  is  much  needed^ — Guardian. 

3.  Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays.    A  Selection  of  Sermons 

preached  in  the  School  Chapel.     With  a  View  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Chapel. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  leaves,  lO^.  M. 

4.  Epiphany,  Lent,  and  Easter.      A  Selection  of  Expository 

Sermons.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  red  leaves.     7«.  6^. 

"Each  exposition  has  been  prepared  upon  a  careful  revision  of  the  whole  passage 
.  . .  and  the  extreme  reverence  and  care  with  which  the  author  handles  Holy 
Writ,  are  the  highest  guarantees  of  success.  Replete  with  thought,  scholarship, 
earnestness,  and  all  the  elements  of  usefulness." — Literary  Gazette. 

5.  Revision     of    the     Liturgy.       Eive  Discourses.     With    an 

Introduction.     I.  Absolution.     II.  Regeneration.     III.  The  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.     IV.  Burial  Service.     V.  Holy  Orders. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  red  leaves  (1860),  117  pp.  4*.  M. 

"  The  large-hearted  and  philosophical  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  handled 
the  specific  doctrines  of  controversy  point  him  out  as  eminently  fitted  to  deal 
loith  the  first  principles  of  the  question." — John  Bull. 


4  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

BY  THE  VENBLE.  ARCHDEACON  HARDWICK. 
Christ  and  other  Masters  :   A  Historical  Inquiry  into 

some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  andContrasts  between  Christianity 
and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Part  III.  Religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceauica. 
Part  IV.  Religions  of  Egypt  and  Medo-Persia. 

In  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  Cid.  each. 

"  Never  was  so  difficult  and  complicated  a  sulject  as  the  history  of  Pagan 
religion  Jiandled  so  ably,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  so  lucid  and  attractive." 
— Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 


BY  THOMAS   RAWSON   BIRKS,   M.A., 

Rector  of  KeUliall,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle; 
Author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth." 

The   Difficulties   of    Belief,   in    connexion   with   the 
Creation  and  the  Fall.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6rf. 

"  A  profound  and  masterly  essay." — Eclectic. 

"His  arr/timents  are  original,  and  carefully  and  logically  elabotated.  We  may 
add  that  they  are  distinguished  by  a  marked  sobriety  and  reverence  for  the  Word 
of  God." — ilECORD. 


BY  THE  VERY  REV.  R.  C.  TRENCH,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Westminster. 

1.  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament. 

Fourth  Edition.    Ecap.  Svo.  cloth,  5«. 

2.  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1845 — 46. 

Contents.  1. — The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for  unfolding  the 
Spiritual  Life  of  Man.  2. — Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations ; 
or  the  Unconscious  Prophecies  of  Heathendom. 

Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5*. 

3.  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 

bridge. Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2*.  Qd. 
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BY  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Literaiure  in  Universily  College,  London . 

1.  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  connexion  with 

the  Pohtical,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History 

of  his  Time.  Vol.  I.  8vo.     With  Portraits.     18s. 

"  Mr.  Masson's  Life  of  Ililion  has  many  sterling  merits  .  .  .  his  industry  is 
immense  ;  his  zeal  vnflagging  ;  his  special  knowledge  of  Milton's  life  and  times 
extraordinary  .  .  .  .  with  a  zeal  and  industry  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend, he  has  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  biographical  stores  collected  by  his 
predecessors,  but  imparted  to  them  an  aspect  of  novelty  by  his  shilful  re- 
arrangements— Edinburgh  Review.    April,  1860. 

2.  British    Novelists    and    their    Styles :     Being    a 

Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose 

Piction.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7.?.  U. 

"  A  work  eminently  calculated  to  win  popularity,  hoih  ly  the  soundness  of  its 
doctrine  and  the  skill  of  its  art." — The  Pkess. 

3.  Essays,   Biographical    and    Critical :     chiefly   on 

English  Poets.  8vo.  cloth,  i2s.  6^/. 

CONTENTS. 
I."  Shakespeare,  and    Goethe. —  II.    Milton's     Youth. —  III.    The    Three 
Devils :  Luther's,  Milton's,  and  Goethe's. — IV.  Dryden,  and  the  Litera- 
ture of  the   Restoration.—  V.  Dean  Swift. — VI.   Chatterton  :  a  Story  of 
theYear  1770.— VII.  AVordsworth. — VIII.  Scottish  Influence  on  British 
Literature. — IX.  Theories  of  Poetry. — X.  Prose  and  Verse:  De  Quincey. 
"  Bistingvished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  clear  statement  of  the  aclval 
facts  on  which  speculation  is  based,  and  an  appropriate  beauty  of  lanynage. 
These  Essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  men." — The  Athen".£Um. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMEK. 
TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

By  L  C.  Wright,  M.A.,  Translator  of  '^  Dante,"  late 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Books  I.— VI.     Crown 
Svo.    5*. 

"We  know  of  no  edition  of  the  ^  sovran  poef  from  which  an  English  reader 
can  derive  on  the  whole  so  complete  an  impression  of  the  immortal  Epos." — 
Daily  I^ews. 


16  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

THE  WORKS  OF 
FREDERICK   DENISON  MAURICE,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  St.  Marylebone. 

What  is  Revelation  ?      With  Letters  on  Mr.  Mansel's  Bampton 

Lectures.  10.?.  Qd. 

Sequel   to    the   Inquiry,     "  What    is    Revelation  ? " 

With  Letters  on  Mr.  Mansel's  Strictures.  6*. 

Exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 

(1.)  The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers.  6*. 

(2.)  The  Prophets  and  Kings.  10«,  6i. 

(3.)  The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  10*.  6^. 

(4.)  The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  Ts.  &d. 

Exposition  of  the    Ordinary  Services  of  the  Prayer 

Book :  5*.  6(1. 

Ecclesiastical  History.  10s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  7s.  6d. 

Theological   Essays.     Second  Edition.  lOi'.  6d. 

The  Religions  of  the  World.    Third  Edition.  5*. 

Learning  and  Working.  5s. 

The    Indian    Crisis.     Eive  Sermons.  2s.  6d. 

The  Sabbath,  and  other  Sermons.  2s.  (jd. 

Law  on  the  Eable  of  the  Bees.  4s.  6d. 


The  Worship  of  the  Church.     A   Witness   for   the 

Redemption  of  the  World.  !*• 

The  Word    "Eternal"   and  the  Punishment  of  the 

Wicked.    Third  Edition.  1*. 

The  Name  Protestant,  and  the  English  Bishopric  at 

Jerusalem.      Second  Edition.  3s. 

The  Duty  of  a  Protestant  in  the  Oxford  Election.  1847.  is. 
The  Case  of  Queen's  College,  London.  i*-  6^. 

Death  and  Life.      In  Memoriam  C.B.M.  1*. 

Administrative  Reform.  3rf. 
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MANUALS  FOR  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS, 

UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND. 

This  Series  of  Theological  Manuals  has  been  published  with  the  aim 
of  supplying  books  concise,  comprehensive,  and  accurate,  convenient  for 
the  Student  and  yet  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels.     By  Bkoore 

Foss    Westcott,   M.A,    formerly  Fellow    of    Trinity   College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  %d. 

"The  tvoHh  of  Mr.  Westcoii's  volume  for  the  spiritual  inierpretation  of  the 
Gospels  is  yr eater  than  we  can  readily  express  even  by  the  most  grateful  and 
approving  words.  It  presents  with  an  unparalleled  comp)leteness — the  charac- 
teristic of  the  look  everywhere  being  this  completeness — wholeness  of  view, 
eoinprehensiveness  of  representation^  the  fruits  of  sacred  learning.''^ — NoN- 

CONFOKMIST. 


II. 

A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 

New  Testament  during  the  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES. 
By  Bkooice  Foss  Westcoit,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  125.  %d. 

The  Author  is  one  of  those  who  are  teaching  us  that  it  is  possible  to  rifle  the 
storehouses  of  German  theology,  without  bearing  away  the  taint  of  their  atmo- 
sphere :  and  to  recognise  the  value  of  their  accumulated  treasures,  and  even 
track  the  vagaries  of  their  theoretic  ingenuity ,  without  abandoning  in  the  pursuit 
the  clear  sight  and  sound  feeling  of  English  common  sense  ....  It  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  book  of  the  kind;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
well  placed  on  the  lists  of  our  examining  chaplains." — Guardian  . 

'^Learned,  dispassionate,  discriminating,  worthy  of  his  subject,  and  the  present 
state  of  Christian  Literature  in  relation  to  it." — British  Quarterly. 

"  To  the  student  in  Theology  it  will  prove  an  admirable  Text-Book :  and  to  all 
others  who  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  it  will  be  satisfactory  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  instructive  pieces  of  history  which  the  records  of  the  Church 
tupply." — London  Quarterly. 
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THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS-continued. 

III. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  during  the  Middle 
Ages    und    the    Reformation     (a.d.    590-1600). 

By  the  Venerable  Charles  Hardwick,  Arclideacon  of  Ely. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10*.  6^?.  each. 

Vol.  I.  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Excommuuication  of  Luther. 
With  Four  Maps. 

VoL  II.  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately. 

"Full  in  references  and  auihorily ,  systematic  and  formal  in  division,  with  enou(/7i 
of  life  in  the  style  to  counteract  the  dryness  inseparahle  from  its  tirevity,  and 
exhibiting  the  results  rather  than  the jjrinciples  of  investigation.  Ml! .  Haud- 
WICK  is  to  he  congratvlated  on  the  successful  achievement  of  a  difficvlt  task." 
— Christian  Remembrancer. 

"He  has  bestowed  patient  and  extensive  reading  on  the  collection  of  his  materials  ; 
he  has  selected  them  with  judgment ;  and  he  jjresents  them  in  an  equable  and 
compact  style." — SrECTATOR. 

"  To  a  good  method  and  good  materials  Mr.  Hardwick  adds  that  great  virtue, 
a  perfectly  transparent  style.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  great  literary  qualities 
in  such  a  manual,  but  we  liave  found  them ;  we  should  be  satisfied  in  this 
respect  ivith  conciseness  and  intelligibility  ;  but  while  this  book  has  both,  it  is 
also  elegant,  highly  finished,  and  highly  interesting." — NoNCONi^ORMiST . 

IV. 
History      of      the      Book     of     Common       Prayer, 

together  with  a  Rationale  of  the  several  Offices.     By  Francis 

Procter,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  formerly  Fellow  of 

St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 

enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Qd. 

"  Mr.  Procter's  '  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer'  is  by  far  the  best 

commentary  extant  , Not  only  do  the  present  illustrations  embrace  the 

whole  range  of  original  sources  indicated  by  Mr.  Palmer,  but  Mr.  Procter 
compares  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Scotch  and  American 
forms ;  and  he  frequently  sets  out  in  full  the  Sarum  Offices.  As  a  manual  of 
extensive  information,  historical  and  ritual,  imbued  with  sound  Church  princi- 
lples,roe  are  entirely  satisfied  tvith  Mr.  Procter's  important  volume.'^ 

Christian  IIememurancer. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  complete  and  fairly-written  history  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  from  the 
dispassionate  way  in  which  disputed  points  are  touched  on,  will  prove  to  many 
troubled  consciences  what  ought  to  be  known  to  them,  viz. : — that  they  may, 
without  fear  of  compromising  the  principles  of  evangelical  truth,  give  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mr.  Procter  hct 
done  a  great  serviceto  the  Church  by  this  admirable  digest" 

Church  or  Enrland  Quakterlt:. 
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MR.  CORNWALL  SIMEON'S 
Stray  Notes  on  Fishing  and  Natural  History,     With 

Illustrations.  7s.  &d. 

"  WriHen  hi  a  keariy  and  sporlsmanlike  spirit,  hreailiing  freshly  of  the  river 
side  and  abonnding  in,  quaint  and  piquant  anecdote  ....  sound  practical 
information ,  at  once  profitahle  to  the  tyro  and  entertaining  to  the  proficient." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

"  As  pleasant  a  vobime  of  its  kind  as  any  that  has  appeared  since  '  White's 
History  of  Selborne." — John  Bull. 

"  Excellent  and  thoroughly  practical,  jvst  what  the  amatenr  needs." — Era. 

"If  this  remarkably  agreeable  work  does  not  rival  in  popularity  the  celebrated 
'  White's  Selborne,'  it  will  not  be  because  it  does  not  deserve  it  .  .  .  the  mind  is 
almost  satiated  ivith  a  repletion  of  strange  fads  and  good  things'' — Field, 
July  28,  1860, 

"  What  is  to  be  said  is  said  briefly  and  well  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sensible  and 
amusing  of  a  class  of  books  welcome  always." — Examiner,  Sept.  8, 1860. 


MR.  WESTLAND  MARSTON'S  NOVEL 
"A  Lady  in  Her  Own  Right."  10*.  %d. 

"  A  perfect  masterpiece  of  chaste  and  delicate  conception,  couched  in  spirited  and 
eloquent  language,  abonnding  in  poetical  fancies.  .  .  .  Seldom  have  we  met  with 
anything  more  beautiful,  lierfect,  or  fascinating  than  the  heroine  of  this  work," 
Leader. 


Artist  and  Craftsmen.     A  Novel.  10^.  Gd. 

"  There  are  many  beauties  which  we  might  have  pointed  onf,  but  ive  prefer  coun- 
selling our  readers  to  read  the  book  and  discover  for  themselves'' — Literary 
Gazette. 


Blanche  Lisle,  and  other  Poems.    By  Cecil  Home.     4*.  6^?. 

"The  writer  has  music  andmeaning  in  hislines  and  stanzas  ,which,in  the  selection 
of  diction  and  gracefulness  of  cadence,  have  seldom  been  excelled!' — Leader, 
June  2,  1860. 

"Far  above  most  of  the  fugitive  poetry  which  it  is  our  lot  to  review  .  .  .full  of  a 
true poe€s  imngination"- — John  Bull. 


MACMILLAN  AND   CO.'S 

€ln%%  §00ks  f0r  Colleges  aiib  Stijnols. 

I.     ARITHMETIC   AND  ALGEBRA. 
Arithmetic.    For  the  use  of  Schools.    By  Barnard  Smith,  M.A. 

New  Edition  (1860).     348  pp.     Answers  to  all  the  Questions.     Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Key  to  the  above.      Crown    8vo.       8s.   6d.      Second    Edition 

thoroughly  Revised.  [/»  the  Press. 

Arithmetic   and  Algebra  in  their  Principles  and  Applications. 

With  numerous  Examples,  systematically  arranged.     By  Barnakd  Smith,  M.A. 
Seventh  Edition  (18(i0),  C96  pp.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic.     By  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.     Part  I. 

48  pp.  (1860).     Crown  8vo.  Is.  [Part  11.  Nearly  ready. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice.     For  Advanced  Pupils.    By 

J.  Brook  Smith,  M.A.     Part  First.     164  pp.  (1860).     Crown  8vo.     5s.Q,d. 

A  Short  Manual  of  Arithmetic.     By  C.  W.  "Underwood,  M.A. 

96  pp.  (1860).     Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6rf. 

Algebra.  For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  I.  Todhunter, 

M.A.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    316  pp.  (1860).     7s.  6d. 

11.     TRIGONOMETRY. 
Introduction  to  Plane  Trigonometry.     For  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.     Second  Edition  (1847).     8vo.   5s. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  I.  Todhunter, 

M.A.     272  pp.  (1859).     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Spherical  Trigonometry.      For  Colleges  and   Schools.      By  I. 

Todhunter,  M.A.     112  pp.  (1859).     Crown  8vo.     is.  &d. 

Plane  Trigonometry.    With  a  numerous  Collection  of  Examples. 

By  R.  D.  Beasley,  M.A.     106  pp.  (1858).     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.     With  the  Construction  and 

Use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms.     By  J.  C.   Snowball,  M.A.     Ninth  Edition,  240  pp. 
(1857).     Crown  8vo.     7».  6d. 

III.     MECHANICS   AND    HYDROSTATICS. 

Elementary    Treatise   on   Mechanics.      With   a   Collection    of 

Examples.     By  S.  Parkinson,  B.  D.     Second  Edition.  [In  the  Press. 

Elementary  Course  of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.     By  J.  C. 

Snowball,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     110  pp.  (1851).     Crown  8vo.     5s. 
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MECHANICS  'AND    HYDROSTATICS— con^mMec^, 
Elementary    Hydrostatics.      AVith    numerous    Examples    and 

Solutions.     By  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     156  pp.  (1S57).     Crown  8vo. 
5s.  M. 

Analytical  Statics.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  I.  Todhunter, 

M.A.     Second  Edition.     330  pp.  (1858).     Crown  8vo.     \0s.  6d. 

Dynamics  of  a  Particle.     With  numerous  Examples.     By  P.  G. 

Tait,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Steele,  M.A.     304  pp.  (1856).     Crown  8vo.     \0s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Dynamics.     By  W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.     176  pp. 

(1850).     Svo.     9s.  6d. 

iV.    ASTRONOMY  AND   OPTICS. 

Plane  Astronomy.     Including  Explanations  of  Celestial  Pheno- 
mena and  instruments.    By  A.  R.  Grakt,  M.A.     128  pp.  (1850).     Svo.    6s. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory.     By  H.  Godfrat, 

M.A.     Second  Edition.     119  pp.  (1859).     Crown  8vo.     5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Optics.    By  S.  Parkinson,  B.D.     304  pp.  (1859). 

Crown  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

V.     GEOMETRY   AND   CONIC    SECTIONS. 

Geometrical  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.     With  a  Collection  of 

Examples.     By  W.  H.  Drew,  M.A.     121  pp.  (1857).     4s.  6d. 

Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry  as  applied  to  the  Straight  Line  and 

the  Conic  Sections.     By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     316  pp.  (1858). 
Crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections  and  Algebraic  Geometry. 

By  G.  H.  PucKLE,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  264pp.  (1856).    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Examples  of  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.     With 

the  Results.     Collected  by  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.     76  pp.  (1858).     Crown  Svo.     4s.   ,' 

VI.     DIFFERENTIAL  AND    INTEGRAL   CALCULUS. 
The  Differential  Calculus.     With  numerous  Examples.     By  I. 

Todhunter,  M.A.     ThirdEdition.    404  pp.  (1860).     Crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Integral  Calculus,  and  its  Applications.     With  numerous 

Examples.     By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.     268  pp.  (1857).     Crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations.    By  George  Boole,  D.C.L. 

486  pp.  (1859).     Crown  Svo.     14s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences.     By  George 

Boole,  D  C.L.     248  pp.  (1840).    Crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
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VII.     PROBLEMS   AND    EXAMPLES. 
A  Collection  of  Mathematical  Prcblems  and  Examples.     With 

Answers.     By  H.  A.  Morgan,  M.A.     190  pp.  (1858).     Crown  Svo.     6s.  6d. 

Senate-House  Mathematical  Problems.     With  Solutions — 

IS-iS-SI.  By  FERRERS  and  JACKSON.     Svo.     I5s.  6d. 

1848-51.  (Riders.)     By  JAMESON.     Svo.     7s.  Gd. 

1854.  By  WALTON  and  MACKENZIE.     Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

1857.  By  CAMPIOM  and  WALTON.     Svo.     Ss.  Gd. 

1860.  By  ROUTH  and  WATSON.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  Sd. 

Vill.     LATIN. 
Help  to  Latin  Grammar  ;  or,  the  Form  and  Use  of  Words  in 

Latin.     With  Progressive  Exercises.     By  Josiau  Wright.   M.A.     175  pp.  (1855). 
Crown  Svo.    4s.  Gd. 

The  Seven  Kings  of  Rome.     A  First  Latin  Reading  Book.     By 

JosiAH  Wright,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     138  pp.  (1857).     Fcap.  Svo.     3s. 

Vocabulary  and  Exercises  on  "  The  Seven  Kings."     By  Josiah 

Wright,  M.A.     94  pp.  (1857).     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  First  Latin  Construing  Book.     By  E.  Thring,  M.A.    104  pp. 

(1855).     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  Gd. 

Rules  for  the  Quantity  of  Syllables  in  Latin.     10  pp.  (1858). 

Crown  Svo.     Is. 

Theory  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  Latin  and  Greek.     By  R. 

HoRTON  Smith,  M.A.     30  pp.  (1859).     Svo.     2s.  Gd. 

Sallust. — Catilina  and  Jugurtha.     With  English  Notes.     For 

Schools.     By  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.     Second  Edition,     172  pp.  (1858).     Fcap. 
Svo.     4s.  Gd. 

Catilina  and  Jugurtha  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Juvenal.     For  Schools.    With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.    By 

J.  E.  Mayor,  M.A.     464  pp.  (1853).     Crown  Svo.     10s.  Gd. 
IX.     GREEK. 
Hellenica ;  a  First  Greek  Reading  Book.     Being  a  History  of 

Greece,  taken  from  Diodorus  and  Thucydides.     By  Josiah  Wright.  M.A.     Second 
Edition.     150  pp.  (1857).     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
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